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Rich, radiant Pennant Red (above) is only one of 
over a hundred colours in six qualities. And all 
of them cost much less than-you’d expect. 


lovely curtains... 
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‘Hall, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


12 MILES NORTH-WEST OF YORK 
THORPE UNDERWOOD HALL—237 ACRES IN HAND 


THE ELIZABETHAN-DESIGNED 
HOUSE 

has been modernised and is now 

luxuriously equipped. It occupies 

a fine situation facing due south 

' with views over its own park. 


Panelled hall (34 ft. long), 4 reception 

rooms, 5 principal bedrooms and 

4 principal bathrooms, nursery suite, 
staff bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 


Up-to-date offices. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Complete central heating; main electric 
light and water. 


Delightful garden, 50-foot heated 
swimming pool. 


Hard tennis court. Stable and garage 
block. 7 cottages each with bathroom. 


Farm buildings include cowhouse for 6, 
good Dutch barn. 


Valuable woodlands and farming land. 


Joint Sole Agents: DAVID WATERHOUSE & NEPHEWS, Britannia House, Bridge Street, Bradford, 1 (Tel. 22622), and 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (2665 R.P.L.) 


600 FEET UP WITH VIEWS OVER SEVEN COUNTIES 


Occupying a glorious position facing 


South. 


FASCINATING SMALL STONE- 
BUILT CASTLE 
in excellent decorative order and 
beautifully maintained. 


3 reception rooms, Cotswold 
bar, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, Aga 
and Agamatic. 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, Arlington Street, W.1; KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


At a low reserve 


WALDRON, ON Gs HEATHFIELD, 


With lovely views of South Downs. 


Tudor-style Mansion remodelled 


‘in 1936 and latterly used as a Boys’ 


| tion 


(basins, h. 


Preparatory School, eminently 
suitable for similar institutional 
purposes or Country Club. 


Choice site in lovely country 1 mile 
from Waldron Village; 24 miles Heath- 
field; 17 miles Tunbridge Wells and 
Eastbourne. Great hall and 4 recep- 
rooms, about 15 bedrooms, 
dressing rooms and bathrooms with 
fitted basins. Range of cloakrooms. 


9 miles Cheltenham. 45 miles Birmingham. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT REDUCED PRICE OF £8,500 


FOXHUNT MANOR 


Central heating (thermostatically con- 


trolled). Electric light and power. 


Estate water supply. Main drainage. 


Garages for 3. Cottage adjoining main 

house containing 5 rooms and kitchen- 

ette. The garden of one acre is delight- 

ful and inexpensive to maintain having 

well kept lawns, summer house, kitchen 
garden. 


(55588 G.J.A.) 


SUSSEX 


Pupils’ dining room and good domestic 
offices, timber and shingle playroom, 
classroom block (formerly garage and 
stabling) of 4 large rooms, staff room, 
large gymnasium, pair of cottages, 
entrance lodge, gardener’s cottage. 


Inexpensive grounds, tennis courts, 
swimming pool 60 ft. by 25 ft., large 
playing field. Walled kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 83 ACRES 


Immediate Possession. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON OCTOBER 29, AT 20, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1., AT 2- 30 p.m. eens previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. HORACE W. DAVIES, Effingham House, 1, Arundel Street, W.C22" 
Joint Auctioneers: GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent, and KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY. 


ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDERS 


With delightful views over the River Stour estuary. Convenient for buses and trains. 


CHARMING JACOBEAN 
STYLE HOUSE 


Having 3 reception rooms, cocktail bar, 
6 principal bed. and dressing rooms 
and c.),, 2 bathrooms, 
staff accommodation. 


Central heating. 


Main electric light and water. 
STABLING 


MAYfair 3771 | 
(15 lines) 


r 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (55,994 K.M.) 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


\" HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 
SK 


GARAGES. PIGGERIES 
TITHE BARN 
LODGE. COTTAGE 


Delightful 
tennis 


grounds including hard 
and walled kitchen 
garden, pasture and arable. 


court 


IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London’”’ 


PIU LEIVILIN fs es eas! Of ee =, oo 


Wymondham 2 miles. 


THE REMAINING PORTIONS OF THE KIMBERLEY ESTATE EXTENDING TO 868 ACRES 


THE ATTRACTIVE GARDEN HOUSE 
PARKLANDS AND HOME FARM OF 
632 ACRES WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


IN ONE OR TWO LOTS 


By direction of Brigadier J. H. Gradidge. 


IN THE HEYTHROP HUNT 


FULBROOK MANOR, NEAR BURFORD, OXFORDSHIRE 


Conveniently placed for Polo at Cirencester and Kirtlington Parks (21 miles from each). Within easy reach of several meets of the V.W.H. (Bathurst) Hunt. Burford 1 mile. Main 
Line Stations—Shipton 3 miles, Kingham 9 miles, Oxford 19 miles. 


LOT 1. COTSWOLD STONE AND STONE TILED MANOR HOUSE 


8 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, modern kitchen with Aga. Main electricity, water and drainage. Telephone. Part central heating. Garage for 
2 cars. Hunter stabling. Very fine Cotswold stone barn with grain storage bins, 4-bay Dutch barn. New T.T. cowshed for 25. Dairy, implement shed, calf pens, bull box, calving 
: boxes. Foreman’s house and 8 excellent cottages (all modernised). Trout Fishing. IN ALL ABOUT 220 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION (subject to 2 service tenancies). 


LOT 2. BIBURY COTTAGE 


Modernised and with 2 reception rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, An ideal] subject for further improvement. Lovely view. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Which will be submitted to AUCTION IN 2 LOTS (unless previously sold privately) at Dollar Street House, Cirencester on MONDAY, OCT. 20, 1958, at 3 p.m. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 
Solicitors: Messrs. DAWSON & CO., 2, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2 (Tel. Holborn 9741). 


The residence of Mrs. W. Tremayne-Miles. 
THE FINE OLD COTSWOLD TUDOR RESIDENCE 


“ JENNERS” 
POULTON, NEAR CIRENCESTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


7 RR ee : 8 sitting rooms, cloakro om, 
modernised offices with 
Aga, 6 bedrooms, dressi ng 
room, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water 
Central heating. ° 
Cotswold barn, stabling- 
2 cottages (one let, the 
other with bath, etc.). 
Charming grounds, simple 
and easy to keep up. 
Hard tennis court. 
TOTAL 11/7. ACRES 
Auction (unless sold) 
as a Whole or in 2 Lots, 
re, : at CIRENCESTER, on 
p ee OCTOBER 20 


Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5); 

ee YOUNG AND YOUNG, Chipping Sodbury (Tel. 2022). 
Solicitors: Messrs. OSBORNE, WARD, VASSALL, ABBOTT & CO., 
41, Broad Street, Bristol (Tel. 20592). 


WEST KENT 


London 28 miles. 


A VALUABLE FREEHOLD T.T. AND ATTESTED DAIRY FARM 
WITH 225 ACRES 


Beautifully modernised 
Tudor and Queen Anne 
Residence 


with 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 


Main water. 
Electricity and gas. 


Charming garden with 
hard tennis court. 


Very fine range of buildings 
including cowhouse for 50. 


4 4 modernised cottages. 


cS 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
(GROsvenor 6291). 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


NORFOLK 


Joint Auctioneers: 
Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1 (MAYfair 0023-4), also 2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161—3 lines). In conjunction with: 
Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (@ROsvenor 6291) and at 168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231) 

Solicitors: Messrs. MILLS & REEVE, 74-75, Upper Close, Norwich, Norfolk (Tel. Norwich 21587). 


; Complete with the very valuable fitted carpets and furnishings, at a very realistic price, 


Norwich 9 miles. 


ALSO SEVERAL PARCELS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL LAND. 2 SMALLHOLDINGS, 
ALLOTMENTS 
A NUMBER OF ATTRACTIVE COTTAGES, 

SOME VACANT 


To be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION 

in 52 LOTS (unless previously sold 

privately), at 

THE ROYAL HOTEL, NORWICH, on 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1958 
commencing at 11 a.m. 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Within a few seconds of sandy beaches. 


A SUPERBLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 
IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 
Containing i e é aN 
HALL, CLOAKROOM 
. LARGE RECEPTION 
ROOM 
SUN LOGGIA 
MODEL KITCHEN 
4 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
All main services. 
FULL CENTRAL 
HEATING 
LARGE GARAGE 
with 
STAFF FLAT OVER 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full details: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester 
(Tel. 2633-4). 


By Order of the Executors. 
THE DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


SOMERTON HOUSE 
WINKFIELD ROW, BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE 


ENTRANCE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 

USUAL DOMESTIC OFFICES 

COTTAGE WITH 3 BEDROOMS, DOUBLE GARAGE, STABLING, ETO. 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 

LOVELY GARDEN AND LAND IN ALL ABOUT 


173 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 LOTS 


DURING OCTOBER 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street? 
London, W.1 (@ROsvenor 6291). 


Solicitors: Messrs. DAWSON & CO., 2, New Square, London, W.C.2 
(HOLborn 9741). 


I] 


CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
WITH 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS 


7 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


CENTRAL HEATING 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


GUILDFORD 8 MILES 


LUTYENS’S HOUSE 


Built of Bargate stone with a mellow tiled roof and is in excellent order 


throughout. 


2 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


EAST DEVON—Near Coast. 


HOLYFORD, COLYFORD 


| 


Joint Auctioneers: RICKEARD GREEN & MICHELMORE, Exeter (Tel. 74072-3) and 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


IN THE PYTCHLEY COUNTRY 


Between Northampton and Leicester 


WEST SURREY. LONDON 37 MILES 


In a magnificent position on high ground with panoramic views over three counties, 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 4 staff rooms. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity. 

Mains water being installed. 

2 excellent cottages. 
Garage for 5 cars. 

Grounds, which have been 

the subject of illustrated 

articles in ‘Country Life’, 
include terraced and wood- 


land garden, kitchen 
garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 22 ACRES 


- Joint Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & 


Square, W.1, and KNIGHT, FRANK 


WARNER, 41, Berkeley 
& RUTLEY. 


WHELE 


] A MOST DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL, DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 


COWSHED FOR 36 
6 LOOSE BOXES 


COTTAGE 


22 ACRES FREEHOLD 
and 155 rented in addition. 


AUCTION AT THE ROUGEMONT 
HOTEL EXETER 
OCTOBER 17, AT 3.30 p.m. 


R LODGE, HUSBANDS BOSWORTH 


DELIGHTFUL REGENCY PERIOD HUNTING LODGE, on the edge of 


3 reception rooms, 6 bed- 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Main electric light. 
Excellent water supply. 
Stable yard with clock 

tower. 7 loose boxes and 
groom’s flat with bath- 
room. 


Attractive and easily 
maintained garden. 


2 paddocks. 


a village. 


x 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 4 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION EARLY OCTOBER (unless sold previously). 


Joint Auctioneers: E. 8S. 
and 


& R. S. ASHBY, 4 and 5, George Row, Northampton, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


1, STATION ROAD, 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel .3087/88) 


NICHOLAS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


In the Reading, Basingstoke, Newbury triangle, 
about 5 miles from Basingstoke. 


Unspoilt rural position in the Vine Hunt. A com- 
pact sporting estate with attractive period house. 
4-6 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception, gent’s cloakroom, 


. domestic offices. Central heating. Main electricity and 


water. 2 garages, gardens, outbuildings, tithe barn, 
stabling. ABOUT 107 ACRES including 32 acres wood- 
land (42 acres in hand). PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


IN A FAVOURITE WEST BERKS 
VILLAGE 


London in 60 minutes. In a lovely downland village. 


A pleasing old brick built country house, set in 


well 


timbered grounds, facing south. 


Entirely 


modernised. Hall, cloaks and w.c., 3 reception rooms, 


compact domestic offices, 
2 bathrooms, sep. w.c., play room, staff annexe. 


2 staircases, 


5 bedrooms, 
Main 


water, electricity. 41/72 ACRES. PRICE £6,250. 


HILLIER, PARKER, MAY & ROWDEN 


RESIDENTIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CHISLEHURST, KENT 


Overlooking the Golf Course. 


ATTRACTIVE FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Zz Built in 1937. 
oe Hall, cloakroom, lounge 
“3 and dining room, kitchen 


FREEHOLD PRICE £12,000 


quarters and maid’s sit- 
ting room; sui parlour; 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 


Central 
heating throughout. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS 
34 ACRE 


Heated greenhouse. 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


In a pleasant village in the centre of the Vine Hunt, 
Basingstoke 34 miles (Waterloo 55 minutes). 


S 


A delightful matured property. In the style of the 
old Hampshire farmhouse. 

12 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, modern 

domestic offices. Garage for 4 cars. Loose boxes. 

Charming grounds. Oil-fired central heating. Paddock. 
Pair of cottages. 6 ACRES 

FREEHOLD £12,500. VACANT POSSESSION 


PEASLAKE, SURREY 


A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


with small farm and cottage 


about 7 miles from Dorking and 8 miles from Guildford. 


HALL, CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, GOOD KITCHEN QUARTERS, 
5 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, BOXROOM, COTTAGE. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS, STABLES, COWHOUSE, DUTCH BARN; ABOUT 


10 ACRES IMME 


FREEHO 


Offices: 77, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Mayfair 7666), and at 35, CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 


DIATELY ADJOINING ABINGER COMMON 


LD WITH POSSESSION £9,850 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


SUPPLEMENT—4 
Telephone: F Telegramains 
HYDe Park 8222 “Selanlet, Piccy, q 
(20 lines) London” 


NEAR CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 


For the hunting and polo enthusiast. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


Beautifully appointed 
traditional Cotswold 
stone Residence, 
facing south with 
magnificent panoramic 
view. 


4 reception rooms, 
5 main bedrooms !with 
5 bathrooms, nursery and 

2 secondary bedrooms. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Estate water supply. 


First-class stabling for 6. 
Groom’s bungalow. 
Garage (3 cars). 
Hard tennis court. 


Excellent Attested farm buildings, foreman’s house, 5 cottages. Productive land in 
excellent heart, in all 112 ACRES, or any division to suit a purchaser will be 
considered. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Joint Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester), Glos. (Tel. Cirencester 334), 
and HAMPTON & SONS. (D.2712) 


SURREY—high secluded position with glorious views. 


BETWEEN FARNHAM & HASLEMERE 


4 mile village with buses; adjoining golf course. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; 
self-contained wing for 
guests or staff, with bath, 
compact offices. 


Main electricity and water. 


Oil-fired 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Double garage 
and outbuildings. 


Timbered grounds of 
10 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £9,000. URGENT SALE DESIRED 


Joint Agents: Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, High Street, Haslemere 
(Tel. 1207), and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
(8.63942) 


MAYFIELD, SUSSEX. 


AN ATTRACTIVE EARLY GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS 

5 BEDROOMS 

2 BATHROOMS 

CLOAKROOM 


DOMESTIC OFFICES 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Main services. 


Fine old Sussex barn 
comprising garage, loose 
boxes and stores. 


Delightful old-world garden. PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 
HAMPTON & SONS, Estate Offices, Mayfield (Fel. 2294), Sussex. 


RICHMOND GREEN 


Charming position under 10 miles from Town. 
FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
The interesting and well-preserved 
WILLIAM AND MARY PERIOD 
RESIDENCE 
No. 6 Old Palace Terrace. 


Hall, double reception room, dining room, 

master suite of bedroom, dressing room and 

bathroom, 3 other bedrooms, bathroom, 
modernised offices. Useful outhouses. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
CENTRAL HEATING SYSTEM 
Attractive walled-in courtyard. 

For Sale by Auction at the St. James’ 
Estate Rooms, S.W.1, on Wednesday, 
October 8, 1958, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold 
privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. HEMPSONS, 
33, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Q Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. PENNINGTONS, 
j/eatnores 23, The Quadrant, Richmond (Tel. 2255), or 
Like: VY HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1, 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 
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6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


With all main rooms facing 
south, arranged in 2 suites 
and cottage, comprising 
6-7 bed. and_ dressing 


Main water and electricity. 

Automatic central heating. 

grounds, part woodland, 
IN ALL 434 ACRES 


Ideal garden lovers and 
those interested in riding, 


Joint Sole Agents: POWELL & PARTNER LTD., Forest Row (Tel. 363), Sussex, || 
and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.27246) 


6 bedrooms, 2 dressing 


Nursery, compact offices. 


Main water and electricity. 


gardens and grounds 
(yet only 5 minutes walk 
to village) with waterfall. 
ES 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 


Good farm buildings with 
“ample garaging, stabling, 


FREEHOLD. VACANT 


For Sale by Auction at 
the St. James’ Estate 


Wednesday, October 29, 
1958, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 


Solicitors: Messrs, BARRINGTON & CO., 21, Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, — 


Hall, double reception 


2 bathrooms, sun balcony, 


DETACHED GARAGE 
Attractive partly walled 


OCTOBER 22, 1958 Res $ : 
Solicitors: Messrs. BOWER, COTTON & BOWER, 4, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


SOMETHING VERY EXCEPTIONAL 


Private gateway to Ashdown Forest and golf links. | 
Unrivalled position. | P 
A CHARMING LONG, LOW RESIDENCE 


rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 
American kitchen. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
PAIR COTTAGES 


Easily maintained 


and exercising dogs. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE Pe x 


Should be seen to be appreciated. Highly recommended. 


KENT & SUSSEX BORDER 


Beautiful setting in tree-studded parkland with lovely views. t 
QEORGIAN GREYSTONE RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS 


and in excellent 
decorative order 
in keeping with 
the period (1805). 


rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, 


Complete -oii-fired 
central heating. 


Staff cottage. Good 
buildings. 
Lovely secluded 


10 ACR 
FREEHOLD £10,000. Very confidently recommended. 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, The Estate Office, Mayfield (Tel. 2294), Sussex, 


NEAR GT. MISSENDEN, BUCKS. 


Station 1} miles. Good bus service. 
THE MOAT FARMHOUSE, PRESTWOOD 
Charming 16th-century Cottage, 600 ft. up in Chilterns. 


2 reception rooms, 


kitchen, etc. 


etc., farmland,.in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 


POSSESSION 


Rooms, S.W.1, on 


sold privately). 


E.C.2. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers : 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN 


Enjoying pleasant views over the River Thames. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
CHARMING PERIOD RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 
“POST HOUSE” a { 
modernised and : : \ 
skilfully added to — i eee 
without spoliation. ; fs ; i a - 


room, 4-5 bedrooms, 


model offices. 
All main services. 


pleasure gardens. 


FOR SALE BY 
AUCTION ON 
WEDNESDAY, 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Of Special Interest to Yachtsmen 


| ESSEX, AT ESTUARY OF THE BLACKWATER 


A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
built 1570 with Queen Anne and Georgian additions. 


| Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (4 with reins); 
‘| pathroom, usual 


domestic offices, breakfast 
Main electricity and water. 
Garage. Fine old barn. Outbuildings. 
Tennis court, walled kitchen garden, paddock, etc. 
ABOUT 214 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,250 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


room. 


(21498) 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
SUSSEX 


High sheltered position close to Ashdown Forest 


_. : 


es Senses i 
BEAUTIFUL 15th-CENTURY YEOMAN’S 
HOUSE 


| Puily modernised and restored, 2 reception and central 


hall, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, spacious attic. 
Central heating, main services. 
2 garages, fine old barn, range of farmbuildings. 
Pastureland bounded by stream. 
14 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,750 


GROsvenor 
2861 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE 


For sale by order of the Exors. of the late Mrs. G. Fisher. 
HILLTOP ESTATE, MIDHURST, SUSSEX 


Situate on the outskirts of the lovely old town, 9 miles 
from Haslemere and 12 miles from Chichester. 
THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
comprising 

3 THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE 
a fine old stone-built house with long low elevations, 
: mainly circa 1750, 
and haying 5 reception, 12 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Numerous outbuildings. Gardener’s cottage and 

well-timbered grounds. 
ne HILLTOP FARM 
comprising the farmhouse, buildings, cottage and 
over 58 acres. 

VALUABLE WOODLAND 


A FURTHER COTTAGE 
with grassland and orchard. 


In all ABOUT 97 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 
(Subject to present tenancies) 
Full details from the Sole Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, 
as above. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


EAST DEVON 
Lovely situation. Wide panoramic views. 


SZ 
y 


Y 


AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, staff sitting room. 
Partial central heating, main electricity, good water supply 
modern drainage. 
Stabling, garage. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 112 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,950 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 
A Delightful Old House in the Georgian 
Farmhouse Style 


Modernised and in good order. 
With 3 reception, playroom, 2 cloakrooms, 5 bedrooms. 


2 bathrooms. Central heating, main electricity and 
water. Double garage, large barn, etc. 
Inexpensive, matured garden of ABOUT 34 ACRE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,407) 


GROSvenor 
1032-33-34 


REIGATE (1 MILE STATION) 


In a peaceful rural setting at foot of Colley Hill. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Southern aspect with views over adjoining farmlands. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge/dining room, kitchen. 
Main electricity, water and drainage. 
Garage. 


ABOUT 1, ACRE. FREEHOLD £3,850 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


RIDGE CREST, PYRFORD, SURREY 
| Main line station 1 mile. Waterloo 36 minutes. 
Near good golf and open country. 

MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE 
Built 19388 to designs of well-known architects. 4 bed- 
Tooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
eloakroom, kitchen. Central heating throughout. All main 
services. Oak floors. Tiled sills. 2 garages. 34 ACRE. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION NEXT TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 30, AT ALBION HOTEL, WOKING, 
at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (27,992) 


WEST SUSSEX £10,750 


6 miles Horsham amidst unspoilt country 
LOVELY 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 
with Horsham stone roof, modernised. 
Hali, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 principal and 
3 secondary bedrooms. Central heating. Aga. Main elec. 
and water. Entrance lodge. Double garage, outbuildings 
converted for mushroom production. Simply disposed 
gardens with good trees and shrubs, orchard, paddock, 
fields and wood. 26 ACRES. 


Or would sell House and Grounds only. 6 ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (20,367) 


WILTS/GLOS BORDER 
Hunting with the Beaufort and V.W.H. 350 ft. up. 
DELIGHTFUL COTSWOLD HOUSE OF 
GREAT CHARACTER 
Panelled hall, 3 reception, 2 bath., 4 principal bedrooms, 
2 staff bedrooms, and bathroom. Main electricity and 
water, Oilfired central heating. Garage. Stabling. T.T. cow- 
house. Charming but inexpensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Court. Walled garden. Orchard and small wood 
with ancient ponds. 12 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,979) 


Maintenance grant from Historic Building Association. 
£7,000 FREEHOLD. INCOME £420 p.a. 


PEMBROKESHIRE 
6 miles from sea; bus service passes, 

Views over the beautiful TEIFY VALLEY 
Shooting, salmon and trout fishing, in neighbourhood. 
EARLY 16th-CENTURY HOUSE 
Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 5 bed., attics. 

Lodge, cottage. Garage, stabling. 

Unfailing gravitation water. Main electricity. Telephone. 
Gardens, pasture and woodlands. 

64 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (15,721) 


Woodcock House, HORLEY, SURREY 


10 minutes’ walk Horley Station and a little more to the 
town. Few minutes walk bus service. Anglican and R.C. 
churches 1 mile, convenient for London and the coast. 


The attractive Family House, 


4 bedrooms (one h. and c¢.), dressing room, bathroom, 

3 reception rooms. All main services. Partial central 

heating. Agamatic boiler. Garage and stable. Grounds of 
about 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold by private 
treaty) IN OCTOBER NEXT 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (Gro.2861) 


CORNISH RIVIERA £6,250 


5 miles St. Mawes, 13 St. Austell, 5 minutes to secluded 
cove and beach. Attractive stone-built Georgian house 
with lovely coastal views. Hall, 3 reception, kitchen with 
Aga, 5/6 bedrooms (h. and c.), bathroom. Main electricity 
and water. Telephone. 2 garages. Compact garden of 
4 acre, also 34 acres (let but possession obtainable) in all 


4 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (31,939) 


WOKING WEYBRIDGD 
een «~=MANN & CO. > EWBANK & CO. hi 
| WEST BYFLEET e © OBHAM 

NEW HAW WEST SURREY UIC RIEL 


| WALTON-ON-THAMES 


LUXURY POST-WAR DETACHED 
BUNGALOW 


in immaculate condition, near shops, easy reach main line 
station (Waterloo 36 minutes). 


2 double bedrooms, lounge, excellent kitchen, bathroom, 
Separate w.c. Part central heating. Detached garage. 


Pretty garden. FREEHOLD £3,850 
New Haw Office: 315, Woodham Lane. Tel.: Byfleet 2884. 


ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE STYLE HOUSE 


in pretty wooded setting. Quiet residential estate 14 miles 


Woking Town. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., entrance hall, 
cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, built-in garage. 


Attractive garden. All main services. Partial central 
heating. FREEHOLD £5,450 


Woking Office: 3, High Street. Tel. 3800 (6 lines). 


POPULAR ‘BERG’ DESIGN WELL 


PLANNED HOUSE 
Built two years ago at PY RFORD. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, through lounge, dining 
room, cloakroom, integral garage, beautiful garden. 


FREEHOLD £4,450 


West Byfleet Office: 12, Rosemount Parade. Tel. 3288. 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


QROsvenor 1553 


HANTS—SURREY BORDER 


In lovely unspoiled surroundings, daily reach London. 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


| 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
| 3 reception rooms, ultra 
modern kitchen, ‘ete, 
Exquisitely decorated 
and fitted, regardless of 
expense, with all up-to- 
date conveniences. 
Main water and electricity. 
Janitor central heating (new) 
NEWLY BUILT 
SUPERIOR 
COTTAGE 
Garages for 3 cars. 
Battery house for 600 hens. 
Delightful easy-upkeep 
garden, paddock and 
woodland. 


8 ACRES FREEHOLD 
A substantial price is required for this outstanding property. 
Inspected and recommended by: 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. E.H.T. (C.3529) 


WITHIN 20 MILES LONDON 


Between Sevenoaks and Orpington. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE A 
MINIATURE ESTATE. 


RESIDENCE after the Colonial style. 1-2 rec. (one 

33 ft. in length), 3-4 bed., 2 bath., usual offices, 

Main Services. Modern Drainage. 2 Garages. USEFUL 

OUTBUILDINGS including 3 loose boxes, Implement 

and tackle sheds, greenhouses. About 24% acres 
pasture. 10 acres woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 38 ACRES 


SUITED MARKET GARDEN OR RIDING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 London, fs 


PURLEY 


On high ground, Station ¢ mile. 
A MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms (one 32 ft. long), 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual offices. Main services. Part 


13, Hobart Plac 
Eaton Square. 

5, West Halkin Street, | iy 
Belgrave Squa i} 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


High position with lovely views. Full south aspect. Away from all development, 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE (Part dating from 1540.) 


3 reception rooms, 
6-7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
Septic tank drainage. | (fgets 0 us 
GARAGE for 2 cars 
COTTAGE 
STABLING 
TITHE BARN 


Delightful garden and 
paddock. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. PRICE £9,750. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Confidently recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street |) 
London, W.1. E.H.T. (D.1788) 


HIGH GROUND 
ABOVE HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


RESIDENCE 
WITH LARGE, LOFTY ROOMS 


Main wing of larger house, approached by drive 
from a country avenue 


4 BEDROOMS (fitted basins), BATHROOM, CLOAK: } 
ROOM, LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
6 SMALLER ROOOMS OVER, FORMING STAFF | 

FLAT. 


Main water and electricity. Garage, rateable value £92. — 


Matured gardens. 11/7 ACRES. 


central heating. Garage. Hard tennis court. In all about 
1 ACRE £5,995 FREEHOLD 
a FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
pele Sei rae, THounord & SONS, 25, Mount GEORGE TEOEDO EH & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London j 
Street, W.1. T.G.B. (A.2914) G.B. (BX. 1834). W.1. R.A.W. (C.6010) 
(6 52S | AREER Se ues SS 


ONLY £8,750 FREEHOLD. 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 2246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


SHOREHAM, KENT 


In a most beautiful Sheen close to che yavourel village, only 22 miles from London. 


7 


An old Mill House 
beautifully restored. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
_ Good domestic offices. 
Garage. 

Main waiter, electricity and 
drainage. 
Fascinating garden adja- 
cent to the River Darenth, 
114 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£5,600. 


5, 


Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Sevenoaks (Tel. 2246). 


ON SURREY HILLS 
Few Ties Chipstead pSiation (35 minutes London). 


Charming modern Detached 
Residence in favoured Surrey 
countryside in Green Belt area. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, 
GARAGE 
Matured garden about 1/, ACRE. 
Main Services. 
Vacant Possession. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 


Recommended by the Owners Agents 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., Reigate (Tel. 5441-2). 


8, Quarry Street, 
QUILDFORD 


MERROW, GUILDFORD 


In a favourite 
residential area 
on high ground, 
convenient for 
shops, buses, 
schools and_ stations. 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 good 
reception rooms. 
Spacious kitchen. 

4-5 bedrooms 2 bathrooms, 
Under, cover fuel stores. 
Services. 

2 garages. Pleasant garden. 
FREEHOLD 
£6,950 


IBBET'T, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


SURREY OFFICES | 
OXTED Tel. 2241 | 
REIGATE Tel. 5441 


BROADWATER DOWN, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

Well situated in this yamots thoroughfare wonderful views 

A delightful Georgian- 

style House in 21/) acres 
including woodland. 

6 bedrooms, splendid bath- 
room, 3 reception, model 
offices. 
GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE. 
Double garage. 
Delightful grounds, tnclud- 
ing bowling lawn. 
£7,850 Freehold 
with Possession. 


Highly recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, London Road, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446-7). | 


FAVOURED CROCKHAM HILL 
23 miles TE, 32 ee 0 

Delightful secluded 
woodland setting 600 ft. 


up amidst National 
Trust Land. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom. 


11/. ACRES 
2 GARAGES 
FREEHOLD £7,750 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 


{ 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
Station Road East, Oxted, Surrey (Pel. 2241-2). 


Quildford 2992 


MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY ‘Sines 


SHAMLEY GREEN, Nr. Ce 


A Modern Country 
House of exceptional 
merit in unique 
position surrounded 
by common. 


Hail, cloakroom. 
pres | room (28 ft. by 
12 ft, in.). Morning 
room. mining room. 
Study, delightful kitchen, 
staff room, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 garages, 
stables and outbuildings. 


81/2 ACRES 


)i, MOUNT STREET, 

| LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 
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Tel. 3295-7 


SURREY—BETWEEN CHERTSEY AND VIRGINIA WATER 


LONDON 21 MILES 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
416th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


bf great charm and character, very well 


| modernised with all labour-saving 


requirements 


FIRST-CLASS STABLE BLOCK 
with 
EXCELLENT MODERN STAFF FLAT 


LARGE BARN AND OTHER 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Simple garden, kitchen garden, small grass 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


CURTIS & HENSON 2ritietbar, 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 


4 DRESSING ROOM, 2 BATHROOMS orchard and 2 pasture fields, in all 


ABOUT 13 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


> 


Sole Agents : CurTIS & HENSON, London. 
Pei Uae Lagos INN FIELDS, Al FR ED I I And at CHELMSFORD, GUILDFORD 
el.: HOLborn 8741. SA V I & SONS WIMBORNE and WOKING 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. Associated with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Loddon, Norwichjyand Fakenham 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
| IN THE FAVOURED PART OF THE COUNTY 
i THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE AND FARMLAND FORMING PART OF AN EXTENSIVE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


YOUNGSBURY, WADESMILL, NEAR WARE 


| Only 26%miles from London and a similar distance from Cambridge and approached by a private drive from the village. 


Comprising THE WELL-MODERNISED CENTRALLY HEATED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE with 4 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
good domestic quarters, staff flat and 3 cottages, informal gardens with soft fruit cage, greenhouse and cold frames, woodland and good farmland extending in all to 


| APPROX. 191 ACRES 
| : EXCELLENT SPORTING AND FISHING RIGHTS AVAILABLE 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY WITH THE BENEFIT OF VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE, EXCEPT CERTAIN COTTAGE 
PROPERTY 


PRICE £35,000, FREEHOLD 
If dezired the sale of “YOUNGSBURY” with a larger or smaller area of land would be considered. 
Chelmsford Office, 136, London Road (Tel. 3353) or London Office as above. 


CUBITT & WEST 


SURREY 


| DORKING (Tel. 32) 
| EFFINGHAM (Tel.: Bookham 2801) 
| BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


| SUSSEX 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 35264 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63 


HAMPSHIRE 


| Period Bungalow Farmhouse. First time in market Pine scented National Trust area. First time in Really superb. First time in the market. L-shaped 
| since modernisation. 3 bed., 2 fine recp., bath., mod. open market. 2 reception rooms, cloak., 3 bedrooms, drawing room, model kitchen, staff room, 3 bedrooms, 
kitchen. Main services. Mod. drainage. Four garages. bathroom, kitchen with Rayburn, sep. w.c. Main 2 bathrooms, 2 w.c’s, exc. cupboards.  Oi%l-fired whole 
| Period barn, cowstalls, loose-boxes. Lovely garden. services. Modern drainage. Garage. Peaceful garden of house warming. Main elec. and water. Septic tank. 
Bet, WACRES a peor odee of 3 Reds 2 Tec., NEARLY ONE ACRE perp eeraee hte AC ae gon cours 
ath, kitchen, etc. y uction as a ole or E TREATY 
separately. BY AUCTION OR PRIVATE TREATY CusitTt & WEST, Haslemere 680/1,and BARTON & WYATT, 
CusiTt & WEST, Haslemere 680/1. Ref. HX. 451. 


Cusirr & WEsT, Haslemere 680/1. Ref. HX. 453. Sunningdale. Ref. HX. 452, 
HORSHAM 
0 SUSSEX 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


Tel. 
HORSHAM 3355 (3 lines) 


BETWEEN CRANLEIGH AND HASLEMERE 
A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY COTTAGE. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, kitchen, etc. Main water and electricity. Septic tank drainage. Brick-built 
garage. Attractive garden. Orchard and woodland. In all about 2 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,850 . 


HORSHAM 
1 mile from town centre and railway station (London by electric train 55 minutes) 
AN EXCELLENT DETACHED RESIDENCE in first-rate repair. 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen 
LIVING ROOM etc. All main serviees. Large garage. fFirst-rate garden. 
DINING RECESS FREEHOLD £5,250 
et ee ee ES ee 
STUDY HORSHAM 
CLOAKROOM Within few minutes walk of the station (express electric trains to London in 55 minutes). 
POST-WAR DETACHED HOUSE. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen. All main services. Garage. Attractive garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,500 OR NEAR OFFER 
a 2 ie eG ee ee eee 
7 MILES SOUTH OF HORSHAM 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY COTTAGE IN RURAL SITUATION 
GARDEN 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE. GARDEN. 
FREEHOLD £3,900 


WASHINGTON, SUSSEX 


Pulborough 5 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE of recent con- 
struction of hand-made bricks and old clay tiles. 


3 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


Full central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


FREEHOLD, £5750 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 2 \ ,\ ] J GROsve 

GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. ILSON & CO: 

Dee eee eee e eens AEE a eT aL Lita. 8 
SURREY. A PERFECT WEEK-END RETREAT KENT. CLOSE TO WESTERHAM VILLAGE 


With views to the North Downs and Crockham Hill He 


i 7 i i ham, easy reach Cranleigh. 
Toe hk Ne SLs eae 5 Walking distance of shops and bus. Oxted and Sevenoaks, for fast trains if required)) | 


Away from all development yet not isolated. Good train service from Horsham. dauneerouse i et: é 
THOUT ANY IDEAL FAMILY U in good condition with early possessio) 
UNIQUE SMALL HOME READY TO WALK INTO WI 4 beds, 2 baths, 3 reception; self-contained flat in house of bedroom, bathroom), 


FURTHER OUTLAY sitting room and kitchen which will produce a good income or can be incorporated] 


Enchanting in the house as nursery or staff quarters. Central heating. Mains. Garage for 2.) 
17th-century Cottage, Secluded gardens with tennis court and greenhouse. 
luxuriously fitted and £6,950 WITH NEARLY 2 ACRES \ 
set in a lovely garden. 

Since alia) ahola, has-been WEST SUSSEX. EASY REACH CHICHESTER 


taken the garden has been 
completely replanned and 
an attractive wrought iron 


_Unspoilt position. Easy reach Chichester Harbour, Bosham and Itchenor. So 
sea bathing. 


i) 


gate is now at the entrance. A LOVELY SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE I 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 4-6 Peds, 2 baths, hall, 3 reception, modern offices with Aga. Janitor for centralil) 
charming sitting room with heating. Large barn. 2-ACRE paddock. b|) 
open fireplace, small dining £7,750 FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES i) 
room, garden lounge with i), 
ot eee PERFECT COUNTRY 10 MILES S.W. GUILDFORD | 
Main basen light nih BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED SMALL PERIOD HOUSE 
OO Nee) unsialle Suberb views. 2% miles main line (Waterloo 55 mins.). 3 beds, 2 baths, 2 reception. 
; Company's water. Garage. Central heating and mains, Excellent staff flat with bathroom and kitchen over 
FREEHOLD £5,250 WITH 9 ACRES (mostly pastureland). double garage. Charming garden with little upkeep. 114 ACRES. 


£7,750 FREEHOLD (near offer invited) QUICK SALE REQUIRED 
Details with illustrations from the sole agents WILSON & Co. 


Low rates. Fitted carpets, curtains, kitchen equipment and fittings to be taken at 
valuation. Vendor would sell all the contents if required. 


ee ALFRED PEARSON & SON a. 
NEAR WINCHESTER . 


OLD ESTABLISHED RACING STABLES 
WITH TRAINING GALLOPS 


TWYFORD—NEAR WINCHESTER 


A FINE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
STANDING IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY SURROUNDINGS 


f 6 BEDROOMS 

j 6 principal bedrooms, BATHROOM, and 
dressing room, 2 bath- 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, 
lounge, hall, cloakroom and Main services. 


good domestic quarters. 
Self-contained 4-room flat. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Beautifully kept garden 


39 loose boxes and 12 
acres railed paddock. 


Gardener’s cottage. Tack rooms, smithy, etc, 
of 2 gallops of about 4 
Model Farm _ Buildings. filest 
213 ACRES of land (at 3 COTTAGES 


present let). 


PRICE £13,500 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £17,500 FREEHOLD (or would be divided) 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


20, HIGH STREET, _ 4, CASTLE STREET, | 
HASLEMERE (Tel, 1207-8) FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 4 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


SOUTH-WEST SURREY GLORIOUS WEST SUSSEX 4 

Assured views over extensive commons and the National Trust. On bus route, 5 miles Close to Cowdray Park, Midhurst, and 3/4 miles north of the South Downs. Haslemere | 
Godalming, Waterloo 1 hour. Station 9 miles (express service to Waterloo). | 

DISTINCTIVE at! HOUSE WITH COTTAGE AND TROUT A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY COTTAGE WITH DETACHED ANNEXE || 
STREAM ar shown) 


7 BEDROOMS (all basins) * Commanding far-reaching 
3 BATHROOMS views over open country. 
‘HALL CLOAKROOM In impeccable condition 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS and fully modernised. 
ga eege eNia 3 BEDROOMS (with basins) 
Offices. Aga. BATHROOM 
Central heating. 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
Main services. MODEL KITCHEN WITH 
GARAGES & STABLING RAYBURN 
HARD TENNIS COURT GARAGE 
PADDOCKS, in all 1 ACRE including paddock 
J ABOUT 5 ACRES ‘ and orchard. 
FREEHOLD £10,400 ‘ FREEHOLD £3,650 WITH POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RutTLEY, 20, Hanover 8q., W.1 (Mayfair 3771) 


and H. B. BAVERSTOCK & Son, Godalming Office, as above. Haslemere Office. 


a | 


ee 
FOREST ROW, SUSSEX SURREY, nr. Lingfield KENT : 


London 33 miles. Close to Ashdown Forest and golf links. See EDENBRIDGE 11/. MILES 


£4,950. PARTICULARLY CHARMING AND 
£5,750 Freehold, with entrance porch, entrance hall, ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY spoilt country. 3 bedrooms, modern bathroom, 1 


Detached Brick and Tile Residence of Character, A Charming Modern House amidst beautiful un 


cloakroom, 2 rec., sun loggia with dining recess, modern 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. 


In lovely setting. 1/ ACRE garden. Lounge, dining lounge, dining annexe, kitchen/breakfast room. Doub! F 


Garage. Delightful matured g garden, in all about 34 ACRE room, cloakroom, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Sateee, Seyandocke. Og eae cultivated; in am 
A VACENE POSSESSION Apply: Caterham Office (Tel. Upper Warlingham 3351). FREEHOLD £5,500 
pply: Forest Row ce. R.983. Ref. 1185. Apply: Oxted Office. (Ref. 1299) 


— 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Ashburton 1 mile. Newton Abbot 8 miles. Torquay 15 miles. 
IN THE DARTMOOR NATIONAL PARK, CLOSE TO WIDDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR 


THE BUCKLAND COURT ESTATE 


WALLED GARDENS 
SWIMMING POOL AND PAVILION AND 
ACCOMMODATION LAND, TOGETHER 
WITH 21 MILES SINGLE BANK FISHING 

IN THE RIVER WEBBURN 
ALSO 8 STOCK-RAISING FARMS FROM 
30 TO 100 ACRES 
ACCOMMODATION LAND AND 
11 COTTAGES 
Let and producing £1,005 10s. per annum 
(gross). 


‘if Buckland-in-the-Moor (except the 
}hurch) including with Vacant Posses- 
sion, as separate lots: 


5 PICTURESQUE COTTAGES 
BEARA FARM (81 ACRES) 
LOWER PUDSHAM FARM (44 ACRES) 
NUTWELLS SMALLHOLDING 


| (24 ACRES) 
| HIGHER AUSEWELL COTTAGES AND IN ALL ABOUT 865 ACRES 
BUILDINGS Which will be offered for Sale by Auction 


PARISH HALL cuimege sold privately meanwhile) in lots 
] a e Commercial Hotel Newton 
}BUCKLAND COURT (DERELICT) WITH Abbot, on Wednesday, October 1, 1958, 


4 ACRES  . ba ee : at 2.30 p.m. 


) Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066), and 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel. G 291 i : 
, A , FAAS Woop eG. 5 y ( rosvenor 6291), and provinces; 
Solicitors: Messrs. BOYCE, HATTON & CO., 12, Tor Hill Road, Castle Circus, Torquay (Tel. 25343/4). 


FAVOURITE PETERSFIELD DISTRICT 


In lovely surroundings adjoining the famous “Hangers.” 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS, MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION, PORTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ASHFORD CHACE ESTATE (formerly the home of the late Lord Horder) 


FINE ORCHARD BUILDING SITE 
(with outline planning consent for one house) 


Comprising 


(as a separate lot with its renowned gardens and 
grounds) 


ASHFORD CHACE HOUSE 
A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH 


together with 


FRUIT AND AGRICULTURAL LANDS 


GEORGIAN CHARACTERISTICS altogether 
| containing 
| Hall, 5 reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms and ABOUT 141 ACRES 
bathrooms. 
i TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY 
ne. TEETTY AUCTION IN LOTS (unless previously 


sold) on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 
1958, at THE WELCOME INN, 
PETERSFIELD 


suitable for restoration, 
one of which stands in secluded grounds with 
stream-fed pond. 


Joint Auctioneers: HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, Lavant Street, Petersfield (Tel. 13 and 953), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
Solicitors: Messrs. THEODORE, BELL, COTTON & CO., 16, Waterloo Road, Epsom, Surrey (Tel. Epsom 1122). 


EAST DEVON 


BETWEEN HONITON AND EXETER, ADJOINING THE MAIN LONDON ROAD (A.30) 
STRETE RALEGH HOUSE 


a) EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS 
SECLUDED TIMBERED GROUNDS 
OF ABOUT 10 ACRES 


THIS WELL-KNOWN 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


RUN AS A PRIVATE HOTEL 
FOR SOME YEARS PAST 


In good repair, with main electricity and central 

heating. 
STONE BUILT IT CONTAINS 
Mia LARGE HALL, 
|3 SPACIOUS RECEPTION ROOMS AND 
STUDY ON THE GROUND FLOOR 
AND A TOTAL OF 

20 BEDROOMS AND 5 BATHROOMS 

ABOVE 


THREE COTTAGES 
(AVAILABLE SEPARATELY) 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT A VERY 
MODERATE RESERVE 
(unless previously sold) at 

THE MACKARNESS HALL, HONITON, 

on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1958 


= 


Sale particulars, with photographs and plan, obtainable from: 
Messrs. GUY MICHELMORE & CO., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
Land Agent: G. SUMMERFIELD, Esgq., Gittisham, Honiton (Tel. Feniton 223). 

Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. DUNNING & BICKNELL, Honiton (Tel. 630). 


JUST IN THE MARKET WILTSHIRE 


3 miles from Chippenham with express service to Paddington. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE COTSWOLD STYLE MODERN STONE RESIDENCE 


ae 


Beas 


Lounge hall, study, drawing room, dining 
room, loggia, domestic offices with Aga. 
Principal suite of bedroom, dressing room and = 
bathroom, 4 other principal bedrooms (with f 3 | 
basins), 2 bathrooms and 3 staff bedrooms. | cme { ; 


Central heating. Main water and electricity. 


GARAGES. STABLES. STAFF FLAT 
EXCELLENT LODGE 


Landscaped gardens, kitchen garden, hard 
tennis court. Farmery. 


ABOUT 28 ACRES 
MOSTLY PASTURE 


FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


; TH DGR : THE RESIDENCE 
Recommended by the Joint Agents: Messrs. THOMPSON, NOAD & PHIPP, 39, Market Place, Chippenham, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Seen eee eee 
| MAYfair 6341 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 GWand, Aguater Wend. Landon: 


(10 lines) 


a a a a a a a a 


f 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


BULSTRODE PARK, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS 


On this delightful and exclusive estate. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE IN THE “SUPER” CLASS 


Just over a mile from station and shops. 20 MILES FROM LONDON. 


Lovely situation within 
easy reach of several 
golf courses. 


Hall and cloakroom, lounge 
22 ft. long, dining room; 
oak and maplewood floors. 
Excellent kitchen prem- 
ises. 5 bedrooms with 
wardrobe cupboards and 
basins. Tiled bathroom. 
Complete and efficient gas- 
fired central heating. Main 
services. 
GARAGE 


Attractive 1/2 ACRE gar- 
den backing on to private 
lo woodland. 


House is well decorated, bright and sunny and altogether very charming. 
FOR SALE AT £7,500 


Agents: F. L. MprcomnR & Co., as above. 
> ee ee eee ee ee 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE. FLEET. 50 MINS. WATERLOO 
Pleasantly sited in quiet residential road. 


EXTREMELY COMFORTABLE SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
10 minutes’ walk station and North Hants Golf Club, 


Good architectural 
style. 


Charming and _ spacious 
hall, lounge, dining room, 
third room (or extra bed- 
room). First floor has 
3 double bedrooms 
furnished with wardrobe 
cupboards and basins. 


Bathroom with shower. 
All main services. 


GARAGE 
18 ft. by 11 ft. 


Matured, well stocked 
garden at rear. 


ABOUT 1/3 ACRE 
FOR SALE AT £4,750 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


WEST SURREY/SUSSEX BORDERS. Country Setting. 


Central for Horsham, Haslemere, Guildford. : 
CAPTIVATING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE WITH 2 ACRES 
Very pretty garden with background of own woodland. 


Quiet position; buses 
pass about 5timesaday. 


Overlooking large farm 
“and well protected. 


2 nice reception rooms, 
2 double bedrooms, 1 single, 
basins, bathroom. 


Excellent well equipped 
kitchen. In very good 
decorative repair. Bright 
and sunny interior with 
plenty of headroom. 


Main services. 


GARAGE. Adequate 
outbuildings. 


A most prepossessing home 
JUST AVAILABLE AT £4,850 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., as above. 


LOVELY PART OF NORTH DEVON 
NEAR SAUNTON GOLF LINKS 


Commanding an extensive view over Barnstaple Bay and adjoining country; 5 minutes 
walk from the station, buses and all amenities. 


WELL PLANNED DETACHED RESIDENCE, easy and economical to run. 
Lounge hall. 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. Garage. 
Secluded garden with lawns and flower beds, etc. 

FOR QUICK SALE ONLY £4,750 


The property enjoys the maximum of sun during the whole of the year. 


WEST SUSSEX 
FINE POSITION OUTSKIRTS OF MIDHURST 
Commanding a lovely view to Goodwood and Downs. First time in market since built 1937. 


PREPOSSESSING MODERN HOUSE with 134 ACRES of lovely grounds 
which will appeal to garden enthusiasts. Well planned accommodation; 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms. 


Main services. Complete central heating. Basins in all bedrooms. Double garage. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
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MERCER & CO “ 

F. L. M ; 
| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


Very nicely decorated. ROSS oil 


_ Fine range of brick constructed pigsties and buildings, suitable for pedigree herd. ‘ 


recur 


Overlooking GREEN BELT DOWNLAND AT CHIPSTEAD) 


Attractive residential area of Surrey. 
HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER WITH 11/) ACRES 


Delightful, well protected position 5 minutes’ walk station and golf course. 
2 geKee TS Battie 


Will appeal to the dis- 
cerning buyer. 


22 ft. lounge, 2 other (and 
spacious) reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms (one is 21 ft. by 
14 ft. 6 in), 2 bathrooms. 


Agamatic boiler. 
Main Services, 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
TENNIS COURT 
Profusely timbered, ter- 


raced and secluded garden. ay 
Wiad 


Ideal position for London businessman and keen golfer. 
FOR SALE AT £7,750 


= 


Sole Agents: F. L. MuRcER & Co., as above. 


BROOKWOOD, SURREY. 40 MINS. WATERLOO 


Overlooking large area.of woods and commons. 
COSILY TUCKED AWAY OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
Secluded but not isolated. Between Bagshot and Guildford 


Modern Cottage Type Wie 

Well matured (built 1922). . 

In compact small garden. 
1/3 ACRE 


22 ft. LOUNGH, DINING 
ROOM, 5 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM 
Central heating. 
Main services. 


18 ft. GARAGE 


One of a small “‘colony’’ of 

private houses all of in- 

dividual architectural : : 

designs. X » oe % , 25 

Pleasant social community. Half mile main-line station. Woking 4 miles, Guildford 6. 
FOR SALE AT £5,250 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


RURAL ESSEX. IN THE RODINGS, near DUNMOW 
Surrounded by unspoilt countryside 30 miles from London. Easy reach Ongar, Bishop's 
Stortford, Chelmsford and Epping. 


UNIQUE PERIOD RESIDENTIAL- PROPERTY WITH MODEL FARM 
ATTACHED | 


Fascinating 
17th-century Period 
house of character 

recently the subject of 
considerable expendi- 
ture and in immaculate 

' order. 

3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Central 
heating. Electric light. 
Excellent water supply. 


Delightful grounds with 
garden room easily conver- 
ted into bungalow cottage 
with 3 rooms. 
FINE OLD BARN 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


11 ACRES. JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE ih | 
Sole Agents: F. L. Meronr & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. REG. 2481. 


CENTRE OF WHADDON CHASE 


SECLUDED POSITION IN CHARMING OLD VILLAGE ON BUCKS ‘AND : 
BEDS BORDERS 


Easy reach Leighton Buzzard, Aylesbury and Bletchley. Fast business trains to London. 


FASCINATING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE in walled gardens; panelled lounge 
hall, 2 reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms with fitted basins, 2 bathrooms. Central 
heating. All main services. Attractive cottage with garage and stabling block adjoin- 
ing. 2 other garages and useful outbuildings. Delightful matured gardens forming an’ 
attractive setting; orchard and paddock. FOR SALE WITH 8 ACRES. 


JUST IN THE MARKET AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


HAMPSHIRE. IN A TEST VALLEY VILLAGE 


Convenient for Andover, Winchester, Romsey'and Salisbury. 


Detached, SQUARELY BUILT WHITE-COLOURED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
on the outskirts of a large village in noted fishing area. Standing in a very charming, 
matured, secluded and well-treed garden. NOT A BIG HOUSE but rooms are 
spacious and nicely proportioned. Hall and cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, small 
room for study, kitchen with Aga cooker, 4 good double bedrooms, bathroom, 


Main electric light and power, Garage for 2. Studio in garden with north light; ideal 
for children’s playroom. Useful outbuildings. Only just in the market. } 


£5,500 WITH ABOUT 1 ACRE 


——— 
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j te, Harrods, London” 32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION, OCTOBER 29 NEXT (unless previously sold). 


ENTON MILL, WITLEY, SURREY 


MILFORD STATION 1 mile. WATERLOO under 1 hour. GUILDFORD 7 miles. 


CHARMING PROPERTY OF 
GREAT CHARACTER 


Part 17th century, later additions in harmony and the 
whole modernised and beautifully appointed. 


OWN MILL POND TROUT FISHING 
CLOSE WEST SURREY GOLF COURSE 
4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 staff 
bedrooms and bathroom. 
Central heating. 
ree electricity and water. Aga cooker. 


3 COTTAGES AND GARAGES 
ATTRACTIVE LAKESIDE GARDENS, HARD 
TENNIS COURT, PADDOCK AND WOODLAND 


In all about 15 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


Subject to service occupancies of 2 cottages. 


A UNIQUE PROPERTY WHICH IS MOST HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, Tel. KENsington 1490, Extn. 806 and 810, or 56a, High Street, Haslemere, Tel. 953. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
EEL DEN MANOR, BOXMOOR 


UNIQUE PERIOD PROPERTY 


With possibly the best motor access to the City 
and West End (25 miles), and a few miles of the 
new London-Yorkshire motorway. 


PARTS XVIIth CENTURY— 
MAIN ROOMS FACE SOUTH 


Hall, cloak., 3 reception rooms, historic barn, 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, staff flat with 3 bedrooms. 


Oil central heating. 
SUPERIOR MODERN DETACHED STAFF COTTAGE 
3 GARAGES 
Non-attention tennis court. 
7-8 ACRES 
“Lavishly equipped and vast sums recently spent 
on very effective restoration and modernisation.” 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 2 LOTS, AT THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1, on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1958 (unless sold previously). 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HAMNETT, RarrEty & Co. Opposite The Post Office, Beaconsfield, Tel. 1290-1; also at High Wycombe, Princes Risborough and Farnham 
Common and HARRODS L1D., Local Office, 112, High Street, Berkhamsted, Tel. 666; Head Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, S. W.1, Tel. KENsington 1490, Extn. 810. 


GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM AUCTION, OCTOBER 22 (unless previously sold) 


Unspoilt country. Close to village and buses. 
FASCINATING TUDOR MILL HOUSE (1700) No. 6, parca ee aria HASLEMERE 


Full of old oak, replete with 
electric light, Co.’s water, etc. 


i | 
Gontralineatines Attractive Freehold 


Property, being part of 


ENTRANCE HALL a well-known local 


2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS peel dence: 
4 BEDROOMS, BASINS h. and c. SKILFULLY DIVIDED 
MODERN BATHROOM INTO SEPARATE 
GOOD OFFICES UNITS 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 2 rec., cloakroom, 3 bed., 


bath., well-fitted kitchen. 


Intersected by river. Beautiful GARAGE 
mill pond and about 100 yards 


river frontage. First rate coarse Main services. Septic tank 


fishing, boating, etc. OILS 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES Charming garden, in all about 23 ACRE. 
: na FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 
ONLY £6,950 FREEHOLD Harrops Lrp., 56a, High Street, Haslemere, Tel. 953, or 32, 34 and 36, Hans 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents: HarRops LrD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W.1, Tel. KENsington 1490, Eztn. 810. 


Crescent, S.W.1, KENsington 1490, Eatn. 806 ‘and 807. 


FRESH IN MARKET 
PICKED POSITION IN SURREY—OXSHOTT AND COBHAM 


Wonderful views to Ranmore Common, 1 mile station, 30 minutes London, comfortable journey by train. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 


2 FLOORS ONLY 
Splendid condition throughout. 


HALL AND CLOAKROOM, 3 FINE RECEPTION 
ROOMS (wood-block floors), 6 BEDROOMS (nh. and c.), 
GOOD BATHROOM, UP-TO-DATE KITCHEN 


All Co.’s mains. Central heating throughout. 
DOUBLE GARAGE AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 


SUPERB GARDENS. Excellent terrace, first rate 
non-attention hard tennis court, flower beds, kitchen 
garden, woodlands, in all 


2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD * 
ded from Inspection by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1, Tel. KE Nsington 1490, Extn. 806. 


Confidentially recommen 
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BOURNEMOUTH FOX & SONS 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX 4 CLOSE ROMSEY WILTSHIRE—DORSET BORDER 
i i i i hood accessible to the : : : 7 
ae ee sk algae atl ne rai “gervibe to Standing in a mele screen garden with adjoining woodland 7 miles from Shaftesbury. 1 mile Lemley Junction. 
: London. and pasture. 


ODUCTION TUDOR STYLE : 
a an REP RESIDENCE CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


a 


MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED WING OF FINE | 
| yy GEORGIAN RESIDENCE containing 6 bedrooms, || 

Tae a i : SOE 5: ‘ ree a ae say rr. 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, hall. Garage and 
6 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms, panelled lounge | 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 excellent reception rooms, | stabling. Main electricity and water. Beautiful grounds 
about 22 ft. by 16 ft., spacious panelled dining room and kitchen with Aga. Garage and stabling. Main electricity of 51/7 ACRES, together with the remainder of the 


lounge hall, cloakroom and well-fitted kitchen. Detached and water. Garden and grounds of 314 ACRES. property converted into flats and producing gross income 
mites and attractive gardens extending to almost PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD of about £877 10s. per annum. Price £11,500 Freehold 
1) ACRE. PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD i for the whole. 
Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 25155 Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). (4 lines). Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


IN A FAVOURITE PART OF DORSET 
RENOWNED FOR SPORTING FACILITIES AND SOCIAL AMENITIES 
4 MILES SHAFTESBURY. 17 MILES SALISBURY. Delightful position with views over parklike surroundings. 


MAGNIFICENT Main electricity and water. 
QUEEN ANNE PERIOD Central heating. 
RESIDENCE 


GARAGE 
Luxuriously equipped regardless of cost 
and now considered to be one of the most 
charming properties in the county. 
10 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS ALL FITTED 
WASH BASINS 
4 BATHROOMS 
5 SECONDARY BEDROOMS 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, LOUNGE HALL 
BILLIARDS ROOM, CLOAKROOM 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES 
SELF-CONTAINED FLAT 


i? i. 
_ BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED AND | 


TASTEFULLY ARRANGED GARDENS . 
AND GROUNDS 


PARTLY WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN | 
IN ALL 


ABOUT 5% ACRES 


PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD 


Joint Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.J. Tel. Mayfair 3771, and Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


HAMBLE RIVER AN IDEAL HOUSE FOR ENTERTAINING "| IN HEART OF BLACKMOROIV am 
AND SOUTHAMPTON WATER 2, PRINCES SQUARE, HOVE Away from SUN Cae ment 
Occupying a delightful site about 1 mile from the village of Imposing modern freehold residence. SUBSTANTIAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Warsash with views of the Solent. Recently the subject of considerable expenditure in — 


modernisation. 


" ‘2 as po eey nay, orc on recie and having Sout aspect. 
4 elightful position, only one minute from sea front. 6 i 
BAND da eae cela dh ald st he tc Wr these bedrms., (4 h. and ¢.), 2 bathrms,, finesuite of 4reception | 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception, 
sail 3 reception rooms, kitchen Shalt Bedrowra “Garage rms., cloakroom, offices. Double garage. Delightfully dis- staff sitting room, cloaks. Main electricity and water, 
Dy RS Workshop Boat Houses secluded garden with posed garden, Vacant Possession. Auction on Garage, stabling and loose box. Grounds of about” 
=! sah OS orchard: AlmeATA Donte 21/9 ACRES _.. Premises, September 30, at 12 noon. 2 ACRES, adjoining orchard of 2 acres at present rented. 
‘ =} ; / ‘ Solicitors: Messrs. FRASER, TAYLOR & SON, 59, Church PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Fox & Sons, 32-34 London Road, Southampton 25155 Road, Hove. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
(4 lines), Road, Brighton, 1. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. A 


PERRYMOUNT BUILDINGS, HAYWARDS HEATH (Tel. 1744), SUSSEX "VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 8, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
(Tel. Wentworth 2277) (Tel. VICtoria 3634) 
BARCOMBE | 
IDEAL FOR A SCHOOL, HOTEL, OR FOR CONVERSION TO PROVIDE VIRGINIA WATER AND CHERTSEY (BETWEEN) : 
A NUMBER OF CHARMING SELF-CONTAINED FLATS IN THIS Delightful situation, % mile station, 2 mins. bus. London 22 miles, 40 mins. rail. | 
LOVELY SETTING INCLUDING GRACIOUS HOUSE (PART EARLY 18th CENTURY) 
~ Lounge hall, 3 rec., 6 prin- ieee 


A Magnificent House of 
great charm in a peace- 
ful setting, a few yards 
from the tidal reaches of 


cipal bed. and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Modern kitchen. 


the Ouse. f GARAGES. STABLING 
and useful 
9-12 bedrooms, 3-4 bath- OUTBUILDINGS 
rooms, 6-7 reception rooms, i cael 
R eT CRUE cot- All main services. 
age, and many 7 . 
useful outbuildings, with CON NE CAAG 
HARD TENNIS:COURT. GARDEN and GROUNDS 
ABOUT 17 ACRES of unusually attractive 
with extensive trout and character. 
coarse fishing and sporting “Wendy” garden- house ‘ ve 
Tights. _FREEHOLD £7,250 WITH THREE-QUARTERS OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE, AS A WHOLE, £11,000 FREEHOLD Additional land available with walled kitchen garden, orchard, arable land and cottage, 


up to SIX ACRES 
or might be sold as 3 self-contained flats, prices from £3,275 (each). Further details: Gostinc & MILNER, as above. 


SUFFOLK 


Ipswich 24 miles. Halesworth 5 miles. 


) 
A DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE WITH A GEORGIAN 
ADDITION OVERLOOKING PARKLAND 


In excellent order 
throughout and easily 
maintained. 

Hall, 2 reception, 

5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
2 attic rooms. 
Main electricity. 
Private water supply. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 


Stables (suitable for con- 
version into a cottage). 
Delightful gardens, partly 
walled, with croquet lawn, 
ornamental pond. 


Timbered parkland. 
ABOUT 11 ACRES 


PRICE £7,500 (Mortgage of £3,000 available) 


Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 
51208), or Head Office as above. 


DORSET 


Dorchester 8 miles, Blandford 16 miles, Sherborne 13 miles. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


Well situated in pleasant 
village and_= enjoying 
complete privacy. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 

KITCHEN 
Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 
GARAGE AND 
STABLE BLOCK 
Attractive gardens 


running down to river 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 


PRICE £3,750 


Sole Agents: 
Strutt & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Manor Office, Beaulieu, Hants. (Tel. 377). 


BETWEEN READING AND MAIDENHEAD 
London 40 minutes by fast trains. In secluded position on edge of village. 
CHARMING SMALL REGENCY HOUSE 


Well-fitted and in excel- 
lent order throughout. 


3 reception rooms includ- 
ing pine panelled dining 
room, modern kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
GARAGE 
and 

OUTBUILDINGS 
Well laid out and easily 
maintained gardens, spin- 

ney and orchard. 


ABOUT 134 ACRES 


FOR SALE 


Agents: Strutt & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


LL 
et 


MOLDRAM, CLARKE & EDGLEY 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS : 
155/6 HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, and at Woking. 


CHOBHAM, SURREY 
AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED POST-WAR RESIDENCE 


The property is pleasantly situate on the outskirts of this charming village only 3 miles 
£ Nom Woblng fon centre and main line station (Waterloo 27 minutes). 
The well planned accommodation is as follows: 


Entrance porch, lounge, dining room, large kitchen with Aga. 3 bedrooms, boxroom, 
Part tiled bathroom. Brick garage. Pleasant garden. 


£3,750 FREEHOLD 
Woking Office. Tel. 3419. 
eae 


GUILDFORD 
In a sought after residential road on high ground close to the Downs and barely a mile 
from the shopping centre and stations. 


’ A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL DETACHED HOUSE standing well away 
from its neighbours with a frontage of 110 ft. and comprising: 


Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms. Loggia. Large kitchen, 3 good bedrooms (2 with 
french windows to Decors): bathroom. Detached garage. Well kept garden of 


ABOUT 1/4, ACRE. All main services. 
\ £5,500 FREEHOLD 
r Guildford Office. Tel. 67281. 
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SOUTH DEVON 


Newton Abbot 5 miles, Exeter 12 miles. 
In a magnificent position with fine views. 


ATTRACTIVE VILLAGE HOUSE DATING FROM 15th CENTURY 


2 RECEPTION 
5 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, BATHROOM 


All main services. 


GARAGE 
and 
STABLING 


Easily Maintained Garden. 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 


FOR SALE 


Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Estate Office, Mount Edgecumbe, 
Plymouth (Tel. Milbrook 230) or Head Office, as above. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Oxford 14 miles, Bicester 8 miles, 


A SMALL WELL-MAINTAINED ESTATE IN THE HEYTHROP HUNT 


Fine stone-built House 
tastefully modernised to 
meet present-day 
requirements. 
Lounge hall, 3-4 reception, 
4 principal and 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. 
Main electricity. 
Private water supply. 
Garage for 5 cars. 
12 loose boxes. 
Staff flat and cottage. 


Entrance lodge. Garden. 
3 paddocks. Woodland. 


ABOUT 20 ACRES 


FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford 
(Tel. 55232), or Head Office, as above. 


ESSEX 


Main line station 4 miles. Liverpool Street 50 minutes. 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY PROPERTY 


In secluded position on outskirts of village of Coggeshall. 
MODERNISED AND IN GOOD ORDER 


3 RECEPTION, SITTING ROOM, CONSERVATORY, 6 BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS 


Central heating. Main water, electricity and drainage. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE, GARAGE, STABLING, GARDENS AND PADDOCK 
ABOUT 41} ACRES \ 
PRICE £7,750 


Or with 2 extra paddocks (one containing valuable frontage, all main 
services available) at a price to be agreed. 


Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681). 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE 
24, POOLE HILL, BOURNEMOUTH 
And at Ringwood, Ferndown, Brockenhurst, Barton-on-Sea and Highcliffe. 


DORSET, Adjacent to the Purbeck Country 


Peaceful unspoilt setting 12 miles Dorchester, 6 miles Wareham. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Originally the Dower 
House to a large Estate 
and containing Wide 
Hall with very easy 
tread staircase. 
Cloakroom, 

3 rec., gun room, 
kitchen, breakfast 
room, 5 best bedrooms, 
2 secondary (easily shut 
off), 2 bathrooms. Sep. w.c. 
First class modernised 
cottage. 

Main e.l., unfailing water 
supply. 

GARAGES FOR 4 c. 
Stabling and buildings. Ze J 
The House faces South in very easily kept sheltered grounds of about 412 ACRES 
including 2 paddocks. 


WITH 300 YARDS TROUT FISHING 
PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 


SUPPLEMENT—1I3 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SUPPLEMENT—14 


Tel. MAYfair 
0023-4 


NORFOLK BROADS AREA 


In rural setting overlooking well-timbered parkland. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF GREAT 
INTEREST 


Entrance hall, 2-3 reception, 5 bedrooms, cloakroom, 
bathroom, kitchen with Aga. 


SELF-CONTAINED MAISONETTE 
for domestics or lucrative holiday letting. 
2 GARAGES STABLING 
Electricity by own automatic diesel plant 

Garden and paddock. 2 ACRES 
£3,600 FREEHOLD 


Messrs. R. C. KnicHt & Sons, 2, Upper King Street, 
Norwich. Tel. 27161, or as above. 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS | 


FOR PARTICULARS OF 


FARMS 


AND 


COUNTRY HOUSES 


IN 
KENT 


AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 


Apply: 
Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS,,. 
189, High Street, Tonbridge, or as above. 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


HERTFORDSHIRE—Essex Border 


Under 5 miles from Bishop’s Stortford, with excellent 
service of trains to the City. 


A 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
OF CONSIDERABLE CHARACTER 


Situated in the village and standing in walled garden 
of half an acre. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, COMPACT 
DOMESTIC OFFICES, 5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


Main electricity and water. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 
130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH, HOLT and TONBRIDGE, KENT : 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel. Ascot 63 and 64 


FAVOURITE ASCOT AREA 
Quiet and retired situation away from all traffic, few minutes 
bus route. 3 mile station. Close R.C. and Anglican churches. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
With good rooms. 5 bed. (with washbasins), dressing 2 
bath., 3 rec., cloaks, 4 secondary or boxrooms. All main 
services. Part central heating. Garage and small cottage. 

Charming secluded grounds 11/2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,750 
Recommended by Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as abo ve. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
AND 13 BRANCH OFFICES 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


SUNNINGDALE 


Facing the golf course. 4 mile station, shops and club house. 
AN EXCELLENT DETACHED HOUSE 


with whitened walls and spacious rooms. 


5 bed., well-appointed bathroom, 2 rec., kitchen and 


maid’s room. Garage. All main services. 
Garden 1/4, ACRE with running stream. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500 
Agents: CHANOBLLORS & CO., as above. 


VIRGINIA WATER 


Quiet and pleasant locality, close to station and shops, etc. 
PRICE REDUCED TO £4,350 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED BUNGALOW 
with spacious rooms 
3 bed., bath., lounge-living room, kitchen. 
All main services. 
VERY PRETTY GARDEN 
Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


Garage. 


RUMSEY & RUMSEY 


and at Ascot 
Tel. 1 and 2 


SUNNINGDALE 


On an exclusive small private estate. Few minutes station, 
shops and golf club. 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED DETACHED 
HOUSE. 3-4 bed., 2 bath., 2 rec. (lounge 30ft.). Central 
heating.. Brick garage. Charming secluded garden, 

fh ae ph eit £7,500 
gents: GOSLING ILNER, Station Approach, Virginia 
Water (Wentworth ete or CHANCELLORS & "Can 
as above. 


AND IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


NORTH DEVON 


BIDEFORD 63 miles. In sheltered valley with own fishing 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE WITH ATTESTED 
holding of about 11 ACRES. Cloaks, 2 reception rooms, 


HAMPSHIRE 


near Beaulieu 


A MINIATURE ESTATE OF 


34 ACRES 
in a ring fence entirely surrounded by open New 
Forest 
BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE FACING 
SOUTH 


Cloaks, lounge, dining room, usual domestic offices. 
4 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms 


FINE OUTBUILDINGS AND STABLES. 
2 staff bungalows. Sheltered garden. 
R.V. £64 
FREEHOLD £12,500 


DORSET 
CORFE CASTLE. Entrance to Isle of Purbeck. 


A MODERN COUNTRY HOME built of local stone. 
All main rooms facing south with extensive views. Lounge 
(22 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in.), dining room, kitchen, 3 bed- 


¥ 


l 


kitchen (Aga), 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Usual outbuild- rooms, bathroom, garden room or studio. Main water } 


ings, deep litter house, etc. Main electricity and water. r and electricity. | Cesspool. Double garage. Pleasant 
gee ote ere er OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST TO ALL garden. R.V. £26. £4,850 FREEHOLD. Ideal for 
eV. fol, 3750 SPORTSMEN holidays or retirement. 
Full particulars from:—Country department, 111, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. Bournemouth 7080 “A 


RONALD A. KNIGHTS 


WATERBANK ROAD, SHERINGHAM Tel. 431 


BEAUTIFUL AND UNSPOILT NORFOLK 


EDGEFIELD, NEAR HOLT : 


3 miles from the little market town of Holt, the famous Gresh 
about 8 miles from the coast at Blakeney or Sino ad 


TASTEFULLY MODERNISED OLD FARMHOUSE 


With every modern 
comfort but keeping the 
old-world charm. 


4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
ENTRANCE-HALL 
with CLOAKROOM 
DINING ROOM 
REALLY LARGE 


ROBERT MORGAN, cuarrerep surveyor 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX. Tel. Frinton 9 .| 


THE LEYS, THORPE-LE-SOKEN, ESSEX 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
TUDOR REPRODUCTION 


5 bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, 4 w.c¢.s. 

2 bathrooms, 
CENTRAL HEATING 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
All joinery in oak. 
Well established asparagus 
beds, 1 ACRE 
200 young Cox’s 
6 ACRES IN ALL 


LOUNGE Glasshouse and _ piggeries. 
KITCHEN Main electric light, 
: GARAGE power, and water 
— _ R.V. £45 
: OR 5 ip Manageable garden. A gardener’s cottage : 
VACANT POSSESSION £2,650 FREEHOLD Gt arocmeend patina es 


FREEHOLD £8,500 


Full details with photographs (including interiors) f, 
RONALD A. KNIGHTS, F.A.L.P.A., Waterbank Road. Shoregeae wey 431. 


Telegrams: Spytor, Dublin. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


27-28, CLARE STREET, DUBLIN, IRELAND 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


HERBERTSTOWN HOUSE, DUNBOYNE, CO. MEATH 


IRELAND 


ON APPROXIMATELY 40 ACRES 


SUPPLEMENT—I5 


BSTATES (RELAND) LTD. 


Telephone: 62783 


THIS RESIDENCE IS ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOUSES IN IRELAND 


Situated only 15 miles from Dublin, 
in delightful surroundings facing 
south with views of the Dublin 
Mountains. The house contains 
some fine examples of ‘‘“Adam’s” 
mantelpieces and fireplaces, and 
some elegant ceilings. 


THE ENTIRE PROPERTY IS IN 

PERFECT CONDITION, WITH 

EVERY MODERN INSTALLATION 

FOR EASY RUNNING AND 
COMFORT. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Main water. Electricity. Telephone. 


Accommodation includes fine 
entrance hall (large modern cloakroom 
with 2 w.h.b., w.c.’s, etc.). Beautifully 
proportioned DRAWING ROOM and 
DINING ROOM. BREAKFAST 
ROOM. Super modern KITCHEN 
(Aga), with fitted pantries, larder, etc. 


Staff sitting room. Control room holds 
all heating switches and Agamatic. 
(Central heating system is oil thermo- 
static under electric control.) The 
luxurious Bedroom Accommoda- 
tion on 1st Floor includes the owners 
suite containing large bedroom with 
bow windows, dressing room and bath- 
room with shower bath (w.h.b. and w.c.). 
4 other double bedrooms, 3 single bed- 
rooms all with h. and c., and 2 other 
bathrooms (w.h.b. and w.c.). The 
2nd Floor Accommodation in the 
Wings contains 6 bedrooms and a large 
bathroom (w.h.b. and w.c.) at present 
used by staff. There is an office on 
1st Return, a summer garden on roof, 
Hot-press room and modern ironing 
room. Adequate store rooms. The 
Stable Yard is in excellent condition 
and contains 12 loose boxes, 2 garages. 
Modern accommodation for grooms and 
usual stores and offices. 


~THE LANDS ARE ALL USED FOR GRAZING AND THE ATTRACTIVE GARDENS ARE WELL MAINTAINED AND FULLY STOCKED 
THIS PROPERTY CAN BE RECOMMENDED BY THE AGENTS TO A BUYER WHO IS CONSIDERING THE 
PURCHASE OF A COUNTRY HOUSE IN IRELAND IN SUPERB CONDITION 


Inspection by Appointment Only through the Agents. 


_ FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold previously) in OUR SALEROOMS 


HELD ENTIRELY FREEHOLD 


JOHN SMALE & CO. 


at 3 p.m. on OCTOBER 7, 1958. 
(By direction of Brigadier and the Hon. Mrs. A. G. Rolleston.) 


SANDBROOK HOUSE, TULLOW, CO. CARLOW, 
oe APPROX. 85 ACRES Delightfully situated with unobstructed views of the Taw and Torridge Estuary. Close 


; Very attractive small to sandy beach and Yacht Club and within easy reach of golf courses at Westward Ho! 
Sg: : Period Residence and Saunton. 


(c. 1730) with mellow . 
CHARMING DETACHED RESIDENCE 


13, CROSS STREET, BARNSTAPLE (Tel. 2000) 


INSTOW, NORTH DEVON 


red brick frontage. 
Delightful surroundings 
and many sporting ameni- 

ties available locally. 
Good garden at rear of the 

house. 

Accommodation includes: 
3 reception rooms and a 
study, 5 family bedrooms 
(3 h. and c.), dressing room 
(h. and c.), 2 staff bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 


Built some 30 years ago 
in the Spanish style and 
containing on two floors 
3 reception, cloakroom, 5 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms and offices. 


Self-contained second 
floor FLAT with sep- 
arate access comprising 
living room, 2 bedrooms, 


m electricity. * vielen hone. kitchen and bathroom. 
arage. Adequate farm 

: . < : buildings and stabling. ‘h Es users # 
The lands are good tillage and grazing lands, well watered and fenced. We spe eu: 


LAND COMMISSION ANNUITY £32. R.V. £87 10s. 


Further particulars and appointments to view from the Auctioneers: 
P 
| TOWN & COUNTRY ESTATES (IRELAND) LTD., Auctioneers, Estate STRONGER COMMENDEDIAS AICOMPACTANDIEAS Ye vCRKED 


ATED IN A FAVOURITE RESID 
Agents and Valuers, 27/28, CLARE STREET, MERRION SQUARE, HOUSE oes Bich nes ENTIRE LOCAL 
* | DUBLIN To View and for further particulars apply to JOHN SMALE & Co. 


HENRY SMITH & SON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 
IDEAL FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION, NURSING OR CONVALESCENT 
HOME, ETC. 


SURREY. IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


Dorking 6 miles, Horsham 7 miles. 
A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


TERRACED GARDEN 


20, NORTH STREET, 
HORSHAM - 


ESTABLISHED 1797 
Tel.: HORSHAM 3271 


By Order of Executors. 
THE HERMITAGE, TOWER HILL, HORSHAM 
On high ground 2 miles from the Town Centre and Station. 
AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Comprising 2 reception 


rooms, breakfast room, 3 reception rooms, 6 prin- 


cipal bed and_ dressing 

4 bedrooms, bathroom. Sonne maccondany abcd: 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 

eee Compact domestic offices. 


STABLE BLOCK Main electricity and water. 


: As Part central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 4 


Attractive garden and 


: Central heating. grounds. 
Attractive garden. Pad- Excellent garage and 
docks (part let), in allabout stabling. 

161/. ACRES 
COTTAGE 


To be offered for SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, OCTOBER 22, 1958, 

at the Town Hall, Horsham, by HENRY SMITH & SON, as above. 

Solicitors: Messrs. MACKRELL & Co., Inigo Place, 31, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2 (LEMple Bar 0121). 


WELL-TIMBERED PARKLAND, 25 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Sole Agents: HENRY SMITH & SON, as above. 


SUPPLEMENT—I6 


ALBION CHAMBERS, 
KING STREET, 
GLOUCESTER 


By order of the Executors of the late-Mr. George Murray Andrews, 


ee ee cys recs ici ts BORDER 


9 miles from Bue UCESTER, Us Unom LEDBURY, 14 from CHELTENHAM. 


THE DOWN HOUSE 
ESTATE, REDMARLEY 


A MAGNIFICENTLY SITUATED 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
7 MAIN BEDROOMS, STAFF WING 
AND 6 BATHROOMS 


Central heating. Electricity. 
Main water. 
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BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. To a 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON MONDAY, 10th NOVEMBER, 1958. 


Joint Auctioneers: BRUZON, KNOWLES & Co., as above, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W21 (Tel. MAYfair 3771). 


247 ACRES 


WITH POSSESSION OF 191 ACRES 


STABLE BLOCK WITH GARAGES AND 


10 LOOSE BOXES 


5 COTTAGES 


4 WITH POSSESSION 


NEAR EPSOM, SURREY 


A A ON ae EOIN MODERN eee 


IN AN EXCLUSIVE POSITION ON 
HIGH GROUND WITHIN THE 
BOROUGH OF EPSOM AND EWELL 


Electric trains London Bridge and Victoria in 
30 minutes. 


IMMACULATE ORDER THROUGHOUT 
AND READY TO OCCUPY 


7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION 
including LOUNGE 23 ft. by 16 ft. 


FREEHOLD. TEMPTINGLY PRICED FOR EARLY SALE 


Full details from the Owner’s Agents: 


OWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080) 


SUSSEX. Between Lewes and Eastbourne 


Easy reach of main line and market centres. Busy village with frequent bus service. 
FIRST-CLASS DAIRY AND ARABLE FARM OF 84 ACRES 


ik 2 At present carrying a 
i p T.T. and Attested 
; Ayrshire Herd. 
a Very Attractive 
a Residence of Character. 
5 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom, 3 reception, 
panelled hall, cloakroom, 
modern kitchen with Aga 
cooker and Aga_ boiler. 
Main el. and water. 
EXCELLENT 
MODERN BUILDINGS 
with cowhouse for 13, 
ranges of loose boxes and 
stabling, concrete yards. 
RN 
COTTAGES 


Level and well-watered land extends to about 84 ACRES. 
This choice property has been the subject of considerable expenditure and is completely 
up-to-date and well equipped. 
FREEHOLD £12,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
or would be sold lock, stock and barrel. 
Apply, Lewes Office. 


SHELDON BOSLEY, +f... 


MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOS (Tel. 2102), and SHIPSTON- ON-STOUR, 
WARWICKS (Tel. 113) 


By direction of P. B. Browne, Esq. 
HEYTHROP HUNT 
KITEBROOK HOUSE, MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOS. 
Convent e 1 London ti Worcester railway line. 
A fine late Georgian 
Residence with gardens 
and paddocks, extend- 
ing in all to 11 acres or 
thereabouts. 
ACCOMMODATION: 
6 principal bedrooms, 3 
dressing rooms, 3 second- 
ary bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms 
modernised domestic 
offices and quarters. 
Oil-fired -central heating 
system. 
Modern stabling and 
garages. 
2 VERY GOOD 
COTTAGES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold by private treaty) at an 
upset price of £8,000 (plus tenant’s fixtures) at OE ae IN-MARSH 
on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1958 
FREEHOLD AND WITH POSSESSION NOVEMBER 30 
Solicitors: Messrs. ALEXANDER RUBENS, WEIL & Co., Portland House, 73, Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


W. K. MoorE & Co., Carshalton, Surrey. 


having delightful views. 


SUN LOGGIA, SPACIOUS ENTRANCE 
HALL WITH CLOAKROOM 
SPLENDID KITCHEN WITH MAIDS’ 
ROOM OFF 


| 


GARAGE 3 CARS, 2 MODERN 
GREENHOUSES 


FULL CENTRAL HEATING 

Oak floors. All main services. 
DELIGHTFUL UNDULATING GARDEN 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


LEWES 
Occupying delightful position on Southern outskirts of town and having magnificent 
views to South Downs. 
MODERN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE 
3 bed., bathroom, 2 reception rooms, hall with cloakroom, kitchen. Main services. 
Garage. Large garden. VACANT POSSESSION. £3,750 FREEHOLD 
Apply, Lewes Office. 


SEAFORD 
FAIRMEAD, PARK ROAD 
Modern Detached Cottage-style Residence (built 1955) 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, hall with cloakroom, kitchen, lounge/dinette. Main services. 
Garden. Garage. 
VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD. AUCTION OCTOBER 14 
(unless previously sold). Apply, Seaford Office. 


SEAFORD 
No. 8 NEW COAST GUARD COTTAGES, NEWHAVEN ROAD 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. Mazin services. Garden, garage. 
ACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD. AUCTION OCTOBER 14 
(unless previously sold). Apply, Seaford Office. t 


LEWES 
ROMNEYA, KINGSTON ROAD 
Attractive Detached Modern Double-fronted Bungalow 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, hall, kitchen. 
Main services. Large garden. Garage. 
‘VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD. AUCTION OCTOBER 3 
(unless previously sold). Apply, Lewes Office. 


MILLEDGE & SON 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
WEYMOUTH. (Telephone 8) 


WEYMOUTH, DORSET 


Enjoying superb views of Portland Harbour and the Bill. 
A SECLUDED FAMILY RESIDENCE 


Built in Spanish 
style convenient 
for bus route to 
town centre and 
safe bathing beaches. 
Accommodation: Hall, 
cloakroom, dining 
and drawing rooms. 
Study, sun loggia, kitchen 
etc., 2 double and 2 single 
bedrooms, bathroom, 
w.c. Terraced gardens. 
extending to 34 ACRE 
with tropical plants, 
orchard etc., tennis court. 
GARAGE 


All main services. 


Perfect order throughout 
FREEHOLD. £6,500. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: MILLEDGE & SON, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Weymouth (Tel. 8). 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


PROBABLY THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OF THE SMALLER GEORGIAN HOUSES IN WARWICKSHIRE 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 1% Miles. BIRMINGHAM 23 miles. COVENTRY 17 miles. 


SUPPLEMENT—17 


‘ AN 

J Beautifully modernised to the last degree : 

bf perfection but retaining all the lovely 
Period features 


4 BEDROOMS AND DRESSING ROOM 
4 BATHROOMS 
4 STAFF ROOMS AND STAFF BATH- 
ROOM : 
4 CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS 
LONG HALL. MODEL DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING AND 
HOT WATER SUPPLY BY NEW OIL- 
il FIRED SYSTEM 
GARAGE (3-4 CARS) WITH COVERED 
. WASH, STABLING, ETC. 


31 ACRES IN ALL 


Mainly Parkland with small easily- 
maintained garden. 


EVERY UP-TO-DATE IMPROVEMENT 


2 COTTAGES, 
(1 newly built and 1 modernised) 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A MODERATE FIGURE 
Illustrated particulars of the Owner’s Sole Agent: 


A. J. BARRS, F.A.L.P.A., 57, GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel: WELbeck 0255/6. 


BY PRIVATE TREATY IN THE VALE OF THE WHITE HORSE 


FOR SALE 


5 miles from Wantage. 6 miles from Faringdon and Abingdon. 12 miles from Swindon and Ozford. 


GRANGE FARM, LYFORD 


CONSISTING 
| OF THE FARMHOUSE 


built of stone, with a stone roof 


THE FARM CONSISTS OF 387 ACRES 
of rich, heavy land and is bordered by the River 
Ock. Heavy crops of Wheat, Beans, Oats and Bar- 
ley are grown and the pasture land is excellent—a 


portion of which has been let for several years for 
summer grazing at £7 per acre. 


THE FARM 
is a compact unit with its own water supply with 
cattle troughs in every field, and has main electricity. 
THERE ARE AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS 
in a central position, and 
‘ 5 COTTAGES 
4 of which have been all brought up to date with 
bathroom, septic tank drainage, etc. 
There are suitable Farm Buildings for a Dairy 
of 60 cows and their following, or, alternatively 
beef cattle. 


with 7 BEDROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
KITCHEN, BATHROOM AND THE USUAL 
| OFFICES, AND WAS ONCE A MUCH LARGER 
| TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


| it was originally one of the Granges of Abing- 
| don Abbey, and it was here that in 1581 
| Blessed Edmund Campion and_ Blessed 
| Thomas Ford were captured, and the house 
long afterwards was a centre of recusant 
| Catholics and was known locally as “The 
House of the Romans’”’. A portion of the old 
Moat still remains. 


} Full particulars and permission to view can be obtained from: 


EDWARD LOUSLEY, F.L.A.S., 10 PARK STREET, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 


L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON 


32, QUEEN “STREET, - 


MAIDENHEAD Maidenhead 62 (3 lines) 


2 MILES MAIDENHEAD 
SECLUDED, LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
DETACHED COUNTRY HOUSE on 2 floors only. 
4-5 bed. and dressing rooms with basins and cupboards, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Excellent kitchen. Complete 
Janitor central heating. Garages for four. Stabling. 
Paddock. All in first-class order. All main services. 
£8,500 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents as above. 


OLD-WORLD SETTING 


5 minutes’ walk station. 


COOKHAM DEAN 


High ground, delightful views. 


Actually adjoining 
MAIDENHEAD THICKET 
VERY PLEASANT HOUSE with 2 reception (one 
22 ft. by 16 ft.), cloakroom, 3 main bedrooms and luxury 
bathroom. Relatives flat with 2 rooms and bathroom. 
Garage. Central heating. All in excellent order. 


£5,750 FREEHOLD or near offer. 
Sole Agents as above. 


CLOSE TO THE THAMES 
A SMALL COUNTRY BUNGALOW IDEAL FOR 
WEEK-END COTTAGE. 


Octagonal-shaped lounge, kitchen/breakfast room, 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Charming garden. Main services. 
R.V.£27. Onbusroute. £3,500 FREEHOLD. 

Agents as above. Ref. 1055 


KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE 


NEW GALLOWAY 


FOR SALE. ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING HOUSES IN THE 
STEWARTRY 


with glorious situation and fine southern aspect over Ken Valley. 


Ref. 880. 


LUXURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE IN LOVELY 
212 MILES MAIDENHEAD GARDEN 


3 reception rooms (one 30 ft. long with parquet floor), 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (one en suite principal bed- 
room). Brick garage for two. Small walled garden. 

Main services. ONLY £4,750 FREEHOLD 


Agents: L. DuDLEY CLIFTON’ & SON, as above. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom. 
modern kitchen. Garage for 2. All in immaculate order. 


Recommended at £8,000 FREEHOLD. 
Sole Agents as above. 


SWAFFIELD & SON 


AMPTHILL, BEDFORD. TEL. AMPTHILL 2211(3 lines). 


IN RURAL MID-BEDFORDSHIRE 
THE OLD COTTAGE, AMPTHILL 


In this picturesque Georgian town, 
on the healthy greensand ridge 
between Bedford and Luton. Main 
line station, shops, buses, etc. 
London 43 miles. 


AN ENCHANTING 
DETACHED 17th CENTURY 
COTTAGE with Georgian 
additions, tastefully 
modernised. 


Spacious lounge, dining room and 
kitchen. 3 bedrooms, dressing 
room and bathroom. 


Outbuildings include 
2 GARAGES 


All main services. 
Delightful medium-sized garden. 
FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £3,500 


Ground floor: entrance 
porch, hall dining room, 
drawing room, morning 
room, kitchen, back kit- 
chen, maid’s bathroom, 
cloakroom, w.c., good cup: 
board and storage accom- 
modation. First floor: 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom, w.c., maid’s 
bedroom. Spacious floored 
attic. Hlectricity through- 
out. Main water and drain- 
age. Garage (2 cars). 
Lovely grounds, with lawn, 
flower and vegetable gar- 
dens, orchard, trees and 
shrubs. Greenhouse, pot- 
ting shed, summerhouse. 


Whole property is in first-class condition. arly entry. 
Assessed rental £60. Feu-duty £11. 
UPSET PRICE £5,500 
For further particulars and arrangements to view apply: 
PATRICK GIFFORD & CO., Solicitors, Castle Douglas (Tel. 2273 and 2274) 


SUPPLEMENT—i8 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY 


High in a lovely position. Egham Station (Southern 
electric) about 13 miles. 


S : 
A Modern House in immaculate order. 


2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, model bathroom, 4 reception rooms, u 
kitchen. Central heating. Garage. Detached cottage. 2 cottages, excellent farm buildings. 30 ACRES, mostly hot water supply. Fitted wardrobes. 


pasture. 
FREEHOLD £9,950 i 
Sole Agents: GipDy & GipDY, Windsor (Tel. 73). GIDDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53)} 


EGGAR & CO. 


Nice gardens. 
FREEHOLD £9,500 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND 
ESTATE AGENTS 


5 MINUTES FROM FARNHAM STATION 
(Waterloo 1 hour) 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-BUILT MODERN 


HOUSE, in an excellent residential road. 


4 bedrooms (3 double), half-tiled bathroom, hall, cloaks, well-fitted kitchen. 
Integral garage and charming garden. 


FREEHOLD £4,950 
E@@aR & CO., 74, Castle Street, Farnham (Tel.: Farnham 6221-3). 


3 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF FARNHAM 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY PLEASANT SMALL FAMILY HOUSE 
in a popular residential district. 


3 double bedrooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s, hall, 18 ft. drawing room, dining room, 
good kitchen. 
All mains. 
Detached garage, secluded and well laid out garden. 


FREEHOLD £4,250 
E@aGar & Co., 74, Castle Street, Farnham (Tel.: Farnham 6221-3). 


T. CRUNDEN & SON 


ARCADE CHAMBERS, BEACH ROAD, LITTLEHAMPTON 
Chartered Surveyors and Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 


TORTON HOUSE, ARUNDEL, WEST SUSSEX 


On the outskirts of the old-world town. 90 miles by train to London (Victoria). 
Built for owner’s personal occupation two years ago. 


lounge hall. 
Garage 
Medium-sized garden. 


All main services. 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
(open to reasonable offer). 


WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNER 


Established 1870 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX Tel. No. 1 (Three lines) 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDER 
PART GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
Delightful rural setting. 
3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, kitchen, playroom. Garage. 
1 ACRE secluded garden. 


PRICE £5,150 FREEHOLD 
OUTSKIRTS MID-SUSSEX VILLAGE 


5 miles Haywards Heath. 


MODERNISED DETACHED aA aks COTTAGE WITH SECLUDED 
ARDEN 


4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, kitchen, utility room. Garage. 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


MID-SUSSEX VILLAGE 


PERFECT COUNTRY COTTAGE—SECLUDED SETTING 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, breakfast-kitchen. 
GARAGE FOR ONE OR TWO CARS 
Attractive garden with pond and small stream, approximately 5 ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
or with 21/9 acres only, £5,000. 
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GIDDY & GIDDY 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 


AND 30 ACRES 
Pleasantly situated in rural.country, East Berks. 


6 bedrooms, A gentleman’s T.T. Attested Farm. 4 bedrooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 fine reception rooms, 


WINDSOR, SLOUGE 
GERRARDS cRoss| _ 


PRETTY RIVERSIDE VILLAGE 


_ Excellent train service to London. 


A picturesque House mainly of the Regency period. 
etc. Central heating. rooms, tiled kitchen and useful store rooms. Oil-heated 


Walled gardens. 
FREEHOLD £6,500 


74, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM, 
SURREY (Tel.: Farnham 6221- 


SOUTH OF THE HOG’S BACK 


A CHARMING AND SPLENDIDLY FITTED LUXURY; ARCHITECT-| 
DESIGNED NEW HOUSE ON 113 ACRE. WOODLAND SITE 


2 miles from Farnham (Waterloo 1 hour). 
83 double bedrooms, bathroom, hall, cloaks, 3 reception. Detached garage. 
Central heating, main services. 


FREEHOLD £5,975 


A SMALL BUT DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED 
COTTAGE 
COMMANDING SPLENDID SOUTH-WESTERLY VIEWS 
14 miles north of Farnham, 
2 double bedrooms, bathroom, dining hall. Well-fitted kitchen, 
INTEGRAL GARAGE 
Easily maintained and very pretty garden. 
All mains. 


FREEHOLD £3,250 


Tel. Littlehampton 106 (3 lines). 


“WOLSTANTON”, LYMINSTER, NR. ARUNDEL 


10 minutes by car to station (90 minutes to Victoria). In beautiful surroundings. 
CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


2-3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Garage. 


Kitchen garden. 
Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 


Charming grounds. 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
(open to reasonable offer). 


Messrs. F. A. DEW & CO. 


The Auction and Estate Agency Offices a | 
COLWYN BAY. Tel. 2421 & 2136. : , 


NORTH WALES COAST 
“CRAIGMOOR,” CRAIGSIDE, LLANDUDNO 


Wonderful views of Bay and Anglesey Coast . 


from 3 BEAUTIFUL RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
CLOAKROOM, FITTED KITCHEN 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. CARVED PINE MANTELS. BUILT-IN 
CUPBOARDS 


LARGE DOUBLE GARAGE AND/OR STABLING 
EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL SHELTERED GARDENS 


well stocked with flowers and kitchen produce. Orchard. Paddock. Large heated 
greenhouse. 


FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1958, at 3 p.m. 
(unless in the meantime sold by private treaty). 


Further particulars from: Messrs. F. A. DEw & Co., The Auction and Estate 
Agency Offices, Colwyn Bay (Tel. 2421 & 2136). 
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classified properties 


FOR SALE—contd. 


ier General T. O. Seagram, C.M.G., 

, dee’d. Vacant Possession Lady Day. 
SOUTH WILTSHIRE 

REAT BATHAMPTON ESTATE 

jidential, Agricultural and Sporting 


731 AC 

RIOD HOUSE and a well equipped 
‘ABLE FIRST RATE CHALK FARM 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
fer for Sale by Auction as previously 
ertised on Tuesday, October 7, 1958 
ulars 10/- from: The _ Solicitors: 
\. Jonas & Parker, 45, Castle Street, 

The Chartered Auctioneers and 

: Messrs. Woolley & Wallis, 

tate Offices, Salisbury (Tel. 2491). 


‘SHIRE, near MARLBOROUGH 
most attractive Georgian Residence, 
Close, Lockeridge, fully modernised and 
jellent condition. Set in pleasant rural 
indings and containing 4 reception, 
| and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
pnt domestic offices, central heating 
hain services. Useful outbuildings and 
es. Pleasure grounds and paddock, in 
kt over 4 acres. For Sale by Auction 
s sold) Wednesday, October 8, 1958 
Particulars of 
‘(ARRANT, WIGHTMAN AND 
PIN 


NIGER 
jorough, Wilts. Tel. Marlborough 41. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
HIRE? Consult HETHPRINGTON AND 
ArT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
eaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


tKHAMSTED, HERTS. Unrivalled 
dsition adjoining Common and Golf 
je. Detached modern House, excellent 
, comprising hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
rooms, kitchen, maid’s sitting room, 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, garage. 1 acre with 
tennis court. Part central heating.— 
STOPHER Rosh, Estate Agent, Berkham- 
Tel. 169. 


\CKPOOL, North Shore. Delightful 
letached Semi-bungalow (few minutes 
promenade and golf links), soundly 
ructed in 1954, comprising ground floor: 
hall, dining room, spacious lounge and 
yom, modern kitchen, fully tiled bath- 
. Separate toilet, also 2 smaller rooms 
fitted washbasin) easily convertible as 
id very large bedroom or staff quarters 
separate entrance. Upper floor: en- 
d staircase, extra large guest room (h. 
c.), would readily convert to flatlet. 
-in' garage, good gardens, frontage 
ox. 50 ft. R.V. £73. Freehold. V.P. on 
jletion. No agents please. Inclusive of 
quality fitted carpets throughout, cur- 
, good electric lights and fittings, many 
-in extras. £7,000, o.n.o.—For permit to 
_address Box 1852. 


MBRIDGE, near. Lovely Period 
‘ottage, modernised, 3 bed., 2 rec., bath, 
s. Attr. garden, orchard, garage. £2,750. 
RRIS, Clifton Cottage, Over, Cambs. 


BHAM, near Esher, Surrey. Exclusive 
‘airmile Common dist., 45 min. London. 
1. House, £7,500; 3-bed. bungalow, £5,950 
old.—‘‘Polperro,”’ Miles Lane, Cobham. 


RFE CASTLE. Attractive architect 
esigned Bungalow, Purbeck stone and 
lean finish externally. Water pipes 
d, roof insulated. Wall tiling to bath- 
and kitchen. Lounge, 2 bedrooms, 
g space off kitchen. Fitted cupboards 


ihout. 2 toilets. Room for garage. 
'5.—Box 1874. 
VON. Houses and Farms.—Apply: 


RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
n Street, Exeter. 


VONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
MALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
t, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


USE OF CHARM and character, 
pleasing rural position close to Cobham, 
in 1936 to special requirements; central 
ng, excellent condition. Hall, cloakroom, 
re, dining room, study, luxury kitchen, 
‘’s room, oil-fired boiler; 4 bedrooms, 
ing room, 2 bathrooms. Garage for 3 
Beautiful garden and paddock, about 
res. Price £9,150 freehold. Sole Agents: 
JOKLE & JEFFRIES, F.V.I., 29, High 
t, Thames Ditton, Emberbrook 1955. 


LAND. BarTpRsBy & Co., Estate 
ents (Est. 1851), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
t, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
al Farms available for sale or letting. 


LAND. We have most of the good 
ded Estates, large and small stud 
s, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
& HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTp., Dublin. 


NT (near Ashford). On outskirts of 
retty village in lovely country, a newly- 
architect designed residence in contem- 
y style offered for sale with great reluc- 
. for business reasons. 4 bedrooms, 
ous sun-trap lounge, dining room, lavish- 
ted kitchen/breakfast room, cloakroom, 
y room, stores, double garage, oil-fired 
al heating. 4 acre garden. £5,250 Free- 

Scorr, KENDON & RONALD PEARCE, 
igh Street, Ashford, Kent. Tel. 1414-5-6. 
. FOLKESTONE. Charming Country 
Residence of character, expensively 
rnised throughout. 3 suites of bedroom, 
ing room and bathroom, drawing room 
long, dining room, morning room, Cen- 
eating. Range of 3 garages. Attractive 
ns and paddock in all about 6} acres. 
0 Freehold, —Full details from FLASH- 
& Co., Auctioneers, Dover. (Tel. 1806/7). 


NORFOLK PROPERTIES 
112 MILES COAST. Norfolk/Suffolk 
border. Small modern country property of 
character, 2/3 b/r., up-to-date bath., kitchen, 
etc. Garage. Garden. Perfect order. Recom- 
mended. £3,750. Addnl. excellent market 
garden and/or poultry land available. 


NEAR NORWICH. In favoured district. 
Pleasant house in secluded grounds over- 
looking R. Yare. 4/5 b/r., 2/3 recep. Large 
utility or games room. Garage, etc. Excellent 
family house in good order throughout. For 
Sale or might be let. £4,995. 
FRANCIS HORNOR & SON, 
Queen Street, Norwich. Tel. 24101. 


NORWICH 6 MILES. Interesting 

medium sized Late Jacobean House. 
Magnificent quiet woodland setting, very 
accessible. Fine drawing room, 2 other recep- 
tion, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Three loose 
boxes, garage, etc. 62 acres beautiful tim- 
bered grounds or less. Photographs sent.— 
WATERS & SON, 30, Cattle Market, Norwich. 


oto KENT Farmhouse, modernised. 4 

bed., 2 sit., bath., e.1., 19 acres pasture 
and orchard, good buildings and oast. Easy 
reach mainline station for London.—R. V. D., 
“Chanceford”’, Frittenden, Nr. Cranbrook. 
No agents. 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF THE 

Tudor period. Amid delightful country- 
side Essex/Suffolk border, about 10 miles 
Colchester, completely private. 2 attract. 
recep. rooms, comfortable study, kitchen, 
4 beds., and bath. Main electricity and water. 
Mod. drainage. Garage. Outbuildings. 14 
acres. Freehold £4,500. Highly recom- 
mended. Ref. D.1964/60. Particulars: C. M. 
STANFORD & Son, Colchester. Tel. 3165. 


OVERLOOKING Colne Estuary. A de- 

tached residence of character containing 
5 beds., 2 recep., bath. Well-fitted kitchen, 
etc. Main electricity and water. Modern 
drainage. Few acres of land, with tidal water 
frontage and landing stage. Approached by a 
private drive from the main Colchester to 
coast road. Highly recommended. Price 
£4,750 Freehold. Ref. D.2179/79. Full 
Particulars C. M. STANFORD & SON, 23, High 
Street, Colchester. Tel. 3165. 


RAMSEY, 1.0.M. Family Residence over- 

looking Ramsey Bay. Spacious hall, 
lounge, dining room (conservatory leading 
off), 4 bedrooms, maid’s room, bathroom, 
kitchen, scullery. Beautiful views from every 
room of Ramsey Bay, mountain slopes and 
wooded glen. Approx. 2 acres woodlands, 
small orchard, lovely garden with fountain. 
Main bus route Douglas, 2 mins. from station. 
Rates 7/6 in £1. Rated valuation £72, rated 
at £27. Income Tax 2/6 to 5/-, surtax over 
£2,000. Nearest offer over £4,000. Freehold. 
Part can be left on mortgage if required. 
Vacant possession.—MURRAY, Dunluce, 
Ramsey, I.0.M. 


RUTLAND, NEAR OAKHAM. Charm- 
ing Georgian Cottage, detached, fully 
modernised and recently redecorated through- 
out, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, cloakroom 
with w.c., 3 double bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity, water and sewerage. Tele- 
phone. Large mature garden, outbuildings 
and garage. Price £2,400.—Box 1880. 


SOUTH CORNISH COAST. Modern 
Bungalow, 2 bedrooms, designed for fur- 
ther 2. Workshop and garage under 300 yds. 
from sea. 2 acres of land with 50 ft. by 15 ft. 
heated greenhouse and 2-roomed chalet. All 
services. £4,995.—Box 1889. 


SURREY. London 24 miles. Scheduled 
17th-century cottage in an old-fashioned 
garden. 4 beds., bath., 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom and kitchen. Main water and 
electricity. Barn, stabling, double garage. 
2 paddocks, in all 10 acres. Sole Agents: 
TURNER, LORD & RANSOM, 127 Mount St., 
W.1. GRO. 2838. To view weekend Tel. 
Lingfield 2623. 


WELSH BORDER COUNTRY. Half- 
hour Shrewsbury, outskirts Welshpool. 
Delightful Detached Semi-Bungalow, built 
2 years, high position over Severn Valley. 
Large sitting room, sun loggia (beautiful 
view), dining room, modern kitchen, 4 bed., 
all conveniences. Garage. Full cent. htg., 
strip-board floors, upper floor could be self- 
contained. Offers, would accept below cost for 
early sale.—Further details from Box 1841. 


EST SUSSEX, 4 miles N.W. of 

Chichester in favoured village close to 
Old Bosham, charming Period Residence in 
superlative condition with exposed beams, 
cont. large lounge, dining room, 3 bedrooms, 
well fitted kitchen and bathroom. Pictur- 
esque walled garden with glorious view. 
Freehold £5,350. For further details, please 
apply: STRIDE & SoN, Southdown House, 
Chichester (2626/8). 


HOTELS & BUSINESSES 


For Sale 


MERIONETH. Alongside main road to 
coast. Sale of small A.A. listed Country 
Hotel Free House. Residential (9 bedrooms). 
Caravan park and petrol pump attached. 
Ample garage space and outbuildings. All 
services. 

Details, MORRIS, MARSHALL & POOLE, 
F.A.1., Eastgate, Aberystwyth. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 
A PIG-BREEDER’S DREAM 


SOMERSET. In the shelter of the Quan- - 


tock Hills, peaceful and secluded but not 
isolated and handy to Taunton and Bridg- 
water markets. Attractive and very sub- 
stantial det. 5/6 bed. Country Residence of 
character with modern carefully planned 
breeding unit for 30 sows and 13 acres 
pasture and delightful garden. Main ser- 
vices. £7,000 or near. GRIBBLE, BOOTH AND 
SHEPHERD, Estate Agents, Yeovil. Tel. 434. 


ORSET. Blandford x Shaftesbury. 
74-acre Attested Farm. Attractive 5-bed. 
House. Main services. Milk parlour, ties for 
36. Most productive and profitable—audited 
accounts to prove it. Sole Agents: FARM AND 
EstaTE BUREAU, Bath. (Tel. 3747). 


EXETER 3 MILES. Outstanding 44-acre 

Attested General Purpose Residential 
Holding. Solid house. T.T. buildings. Rich 
pasture. Trout river. Cottage. First time 
advertised.—Joint Agents, RICKFARD, 
GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, 
Exeter, and HELMORES, Crediton. 


NORFOLK/SUFFOLK BORDER. 1g 
miles Coast. See Advt. under Norfolk 
Properties in FOR SALE col.—F. Hornor 
AND SON. 


WE HAVE ONE of the most perfect 
medium-sized Adam houses in existence 
and are forced to sell through lack of capital. 
Houses 10-12 comfortably. Ample domestic 
and outside labour available locally. 120 
acres park and woodland with rare trees. 
Tremendous building potential. Flourishing 
well-equipped chrysanthemum nursery of 6 
acres attached. Established markets. 4 acre 
glass. Three self-contained flats, packing 
sheds, stables, etc. Close E. Suffolk market 
town, main road, buses, etc. Sea and Broads 
6 miles. Chance for one or two families want- 


SUPPLEMENT—19 


BUILDING SITES AND 
LAND WANTED 


20 ACRES OF LAND required on or 

close to the sea, Dorset or South Devon 
coast.—J. B. LYNDHURST, Milburn Cottage, 
Clappers Lane, Earnley, Chichester, Sussex. 


TO LET 


COUNTRY Service Flats, Surrey. Un- 
_~ furnished and furnished, excellent cater- 
ing. SOUTHLANDS, Tandridge, Oxted 3134. 


ToO.ter near Newmarket, a most attrac- 

tive house, The White Horse. Designed 
as an inn by the architect C. F. A. Voysey in 
1906 for Stetchworth. Accommodation is 
4 principal rooms and 7 bedrooms, garage 
for 4 cars, 2 loose boxes, 5 stalls, garden 
and paddock. Main services. For further 
particulars and order to view apply to the 
Agent: R. W. ELKERTON, F.L.A.S., Estate 
Office, Hall Farm, Near Newmarket. 
Tel. Newmarket 2178. 


NORTH YORKSHIRE adjacent moors, 

magnificent views, 14 miles market 
town and Sinnington Hunt Kennels, Attrac- 
tive Small Country House in first-class order 
to let (preferably furnished) 3 reception, 
cloaks and sep w.c., 4 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom, compact domestic offices with 
Aga cooker, mains electricity, large garage 
adjoining house, easily maintained garden 
and vacant mod, cot.—Apply: S. KITCHING 
WALKER, Solicitor, Kirbymoorside (Tel. 237). 


Furnished 


O LET FURNISHED. Delightful 

Country House of distinctive character. 
Near Youlgreave, in the most beautiful part 
of Derbyshire. Bakewell 5 miles. Matlock 
10 miles. Buxton 13 miles. 3 public rooms, 
4 bedrooms with basins, 2 bathrooms, Oil- 
fired central heating. Aga. Agamatic. 
Mains water and electric supplies. Tele- 
phone. Double garage. 8 gns. per week 
(includes garden handy man).—LINLEY’S 


ing perfect surroundings with additional in- (Estate Agents) Lrp., Station Road, 

come. £15,000. No agents.— Box 1890. Buxton. Tel. 832. 

Wanted ARWICKSHIRE. Modern Country 
. Re nee, 4 bedrooms, 2 recep., 2 
athrooms. 2-car garage. Games room. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE Labour-saving kitchen. Oil-fired central 


FRUIT FARM 
KENT OR EAST SUSSEX AREA 


Minimum 50 acres Dessert Apples 
10 acres Pears 


Together with 
50-100 acres suitable land for further 
plantings. 


Write: 
Box B 519, 
Gazette Office, 
Sittingbourne, Kent. 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


BAHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 
Bahamas real estate. World’s finest 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. No 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi- 
dential and commercial properties.—Write: 
NICK DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY CoM- 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


For Sale 


PEACEFUL sub-tropical S. Pacific island. 
Equable climate: no tropical diseases. 
No income tax. Properties for sale. Airmail. 
—NEEDHAM, R. E. A., Norfolk Island. 


Ss RHODESIA. General Farm. Mainly 
* red_ soil. Rapidly developing area. 
2,000 acres of which 1,700 arable. 550 acres 
under plough. Good labour force. House and 


cottage. Swimming pool. Large garden. 
Going concern £18,000.—Box 1887. 
WANTED 


WANTED TO LEASE 


For well-known business man for quiet 


week-end use 

MODERN FURNISHED HOUSE 
with about 6 bedrooms in quiet position near 
sea in Salcombe/Thurlestone area, from April/ 
October, 1959. 


Only well-furnished properties in first-class 
condition will be considered.—Box 1879. 


SHER OR OXSHOTT DISTRICT. 
Small House, modernised, with at least 
5 acres of ground.— Box 1888. 


ENT-SUSSEX BORDERS. Edenbridge, 

Tunbridge Wells, etc., or Sevenoaks, 
Wrotham. Modern or Period House (if Tudor 
not low rooms) within reach of good station 
for London. 5-7 bed., 2 bath., double garage, 
5 acres, incl. paddock.—Mrs. “A,” c/o 
GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount St., 
London, W.1. (Usual commission required.) 


WANTED BY SPRING 1959. Tudor 
Residence of outstanding attraction 
(or Georgian, if red brick). 8 bedrooms 
essential, 2-3 bath. Extra room for ground 
floor day nursery. 2 Cottages (will erect). 
20-50 acres. Surrey, Sussex (east or west), 
Hants. Not necessarily daily reach but resi- 
dence must not stand on road. Early pos- 
session not wanted.—‘B,’”’ c/o GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SoNS, 25, Mount St., London, 
W.1. (Commission not required.) 


heating. Beautiful garden 134 acres. Delight- 
ful views across open country. Birmingham 
15 miles. Stratford 6 miles. Fully furnished. 
—McCaLL, Wootton Croft, Wootton Wawen. 


Unfurnished 


To LET, UNFURNISHED. Warwick- 

shire, between Banbury and Stratford- 
on-Avon, Sunrising House, Edgehill (3 miles 
from The Warwickshire Kennels) standing 
700 ft. up, overlooking the Vale of the Red 
Horse. The house recently completely mod- 
ernised contains 3 reception rooms, 5 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms; central heating 
electric light (mains). Attractive grounds of 
moderate size, 8 loose boxes, garage for 4 
cars, outbuildings, 2 cottages. Apply: THE 
AGENT, Estate Office, Upton House, Banbury. 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 

lets, Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Stotr & Co., Lrp., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Est. 1806. 


VALUATIONS 


THROUGHOUT Kent and Sussex. Free- 
hold property, furniture and effects.— 
Evens & MATTA, 70, King Street, Maidstone. 
Tel. 4223. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage (Tel. 
RiIVerside 6615). 


ARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 

splendid reputation, cut removal cost, 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (MUSeum 2411). 


MecvING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 

if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENCH, of course. Tel. 580. 


ICKFORDS. Removers and 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete service. First-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office, 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel. 
CAN, 4444). 
EST COUNTRY removal specialists, 
export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free.—BLATCH- 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., Exeter 
(Tel. 56261-2). 


storers. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 694 


SUPPLEMENT—20 


Don’t let yourself in for all the inconvenience and expense of hard 
water. Install a Permutit Water Softener now. Permutit Softened 
Water prevents scale formation, ensures efficient boiler operation, 
and effects substantial savings in fuel, soap 


and detergents. At the same time it brings 
you the luxury of gloriously soft water for 
bathing, shaving and domestic use. A home 
demonstration will gladly be. given on 
request. Permutit Water Softeners can be 
purchased on easy terms if desired. 


Please send coupon for details or ’phone 
REGent 2972. . shi 


Sea @ 


COSTLY 


PLUMBING REPAIRS 


m_=aa-— =- 


To: The Permutit Co. Ltd. 
(Dept. Y.H. 263) 151 Regent St., London, W.1. 
Please send me full details. 
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— vital jobs on and off the road 
all the year round... 


pleasure or business motoring — 
all seasons, all conditions. 


Whatever you drive, wherever you go, 
you will find.... 


built better to last longer 
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However cold, however damp outside 


vil fired heating keeps 


Eilean Donan Castle comfortably warm 


n 1650, after Cromwell had seized power, 
he Scottish Parliament placed a garrison 
n Eilean Donan. The castle was then more 
han 400 years old. The people were not 
reated too kindly by the troops and among 
he tasks set them was supplying the 
arrison with its winter fuel. 

The Castle is now heated the modern way 
-by oil firing. Once the home of the 
eaforths in the West Highlands and a 
tronghold of the Mackenzies of Kintail, it 
3 now the home of John MacRae, direct 
lescendant of the original constables of the 
astle. It was partially destroyed in 1719 


and restoration didn’t start until quite 
recently. As part of the restoration it was 
decided to install the most efficient heating 
system possible. Remembering that this 
beautiful Castle on Loch Duich in Wester 
Ross is quite isolated and is subject to cold 
temperatures and damp atmospheres, oil 
firing was the obvious answer. 

Oil fired heating is automatic in operation. 
Indeed, the fuel feeds itself into the boiler. 
What’s more, easy maintenance means 
there is practically no labour involved. 
Oil burns cleanly and efficiently. It is easy 
to store and quickly delivered. Bought in 


Eilean Donan Castle, Loch 
Duich, Wester Ross, was built 


more than seven hundred years 

ago by a Lord of the Isles as a 

place of defence against the 
Norsemen. It was destroyed in 

1719 and restored this century. 

Today the Castle is kept warm 
throughout by its oil fired 

heating system, fuel for which is 
supplied by Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 


bulk, oil is a remarkably inexpensive fuel. 
Automatic control means rapid, all-over 
warmth whatever the temperature is out- 
side. And because it is automatic, there’s 
no fuel wastage through unnecessary 
heating. 

Oil fired heating is suited to buildings of 
any size for every need from full central 
heating in the larger ones to hot water supply 
only in the smaller ones. If you would like 
more detailed information about oil firing 
get in touch with Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., 
Fuel Oil Dept. CL42, Shell-Mex House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


SUPPLEMENT—22 


Fine 
- Watches 


Slim 9-ct gold wrist watch. 
Fully jewelled. Swiss lever 
movement. £22.10.0. 


Square 9-ct gold model -with 
flexible gold bracelet. Fully 
jewelled. Swiss lever move- 
ment. £110. 


18-ct gold wrist watch. Swiss 
lever movement. Gilt, pattern- 
ed dial. £82.10.0. 

“Signal” 9-ct gold automatic 
model. Fully jewelled. Swiss 
lever movement. £37.4.0. 


An illustrated catalogue gladly 
sent on request 


J.W. BENSON LTD 


25 Old Bond Street, London WI! 
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PHILLIPS 


BROOKLAND} 
BOND STREET LT | 


For particulars of the New Alvis 
3-litre by Park Ward 
London Distributors 

ASTON MARTIN LAGONDA 
ALVIS 
MERCEDES-BENZ 
U.S.A. FORD 


Offer from a stock of 50 
HIGH-GRADE CARS 
1957 JENSEN ‘541’ Standard Saloon, |, 
brakes. 1 
1955 ASTON MARTIN 3-litre DB. 2-4 Sali} 
1956 JAGUAR Mark VII Saloon. : 
1956 ASTON MARTIN 3-litre DB. 2-4 Sali 
1957 JAGUAR XK.140 Drophead Coupe. G} 
drive and radio. i 
1955 LAGONDA 3-litre Drophead Coupe. | 
1957 JAGUAR XK.140 Fixed Head Co! 
Radio. | 
1955 JENSEN ‘Interceptor’ Convertible. | 
1953 MERCEDES-BENZ 220 Cabriolet. {| 
drive. 
1957 LAGONDA 3-litre Saloon. | 
1955 ASTON MARTIN 3-litre DB. 2-4 Dy 
head Coupe. 
1958 JAGUAR 3.4-litre Saloon. 3,000 miles o} 
1957 MERCEDES-BENZ 190 ‘SL’ Roadste| 
1958 ROVER ‘60’ Saloon. Under 7,000 mile 


Appointed Retailers 
Austin, Daimler, Ford, Jaguar, M.G., Mox 
Riley, Rover, Wolseley 


TERMS EXCHANGES 
103 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, ¥j) 

Mayfair 8351 | 
INTEGRITY DIGNITY COUNT) 


CASH? 


BRISTOL MILK 
(Old Golden) 


BRISTOL AMBER (Medium Dry) 
BRISTOL BUTT (Brown) 


Pais J ROQUITA CREAM for Jewellery 
guistOk Mm (Pale Golden, Rich) or Silver 
tes SHE Order from your Wine Merchant £5 = £1000 


or write to us for name of 
nearest Stockist. 


J.R. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., 
BRISTOL, 1. 


Call; or send Registered Post for 
IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 
BY RETURN 
We believe we can give you 


More than the 
Local jeweller 
SANFORD BROS. LTD. 


325/327 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
(opposite D. H. Evans) Tel: MAY 6848 


OCOLDEN SHER 


Moove 


AN 


Established 
“circa 1739 


Just what you’ve 
wanted for your dog 


This beautifully designed bed, pro- 
duced by the makers of the famous 
Safari Camp Bed, has these out- 
standing features: 


* Keeps dog free of dirt, damp and 
ground draughts. 

%* Strong canvas on rubber cush- 

ioned sprung steel frame for 

comfort and lightness. 

Folds flat for travelling. 

‘Calpreta’ cretonne blends with 

room decor. 

Three sizes to suit all breeds. 

Cretonne covered (de luxe 


model) or plain canvas (standard 
model). 


BOOKSHOP 


ie ae Boones 


@ That’s what I call quick 
service—I teiephoned Foyles 1 
at 10 a.m. and the book, al- 
though it was out-of-print, 


reached me by next morning’s 


post. Ls] 


—A Customer’s Letter. 


++ 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, . 
LONDON, W.C.2 


From stores, pet, furnishing, sports 
and hardware shops. 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


Sole Manufacturers: 


SAFARI LTD. 75 Morland Road, Croydon, Surrey. Addiscombe 2205/6 


————— ne 
HARRIS TWHE 


13/6 yard. Any length supplied. 
Excellent Tailoring Service. 


Gentsr Fair Isle Slipovers, 24/6; Ladies Fair Isle Twi 
' Sets, 54/9. 


A] Swimming Pool ? 


er Wry nol 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
BATTLE — SUSSEX 


= 


Ladies’ Fair Isle Jumpers, 24/6; Boys’ Fair Isle 
Pullovers, is 
Harris Handknit Socks, 7/6 pair. 


Send stamped envelope for particulars and patterns, 
GRAHAM, 49 Borve, Lewis, Scotland 


REID’S HOTEL, MADEIRA 


A world-renowned hotel with luxurious |} 
accommodation, excellent cusine and first- | 
class dance band. Swimming, water ski-ing, 
tennis. Special currency facilities; reduced 
rates May to November, apply leading travel 
agents or General Manager or phone | 
ROYAL 4324. 


Details from 


~ 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 154-oz. tin Boned Roas} 
Chicken with Champignons, 14-oz. tin Chicken il| 
Paprika, 154-oz. tin Chicken Fricasse, 154-02. til 
Turkey Fricasse, 16-oz. tin Roast Turkey with Cra 
berry Sauce, 14-oz. tin Veal Cutlets in Cream Sauce 
45-oz. tin sliced Ham in Burgundy Saute, 15-oz. til 
Venison in Cream Sauce, 15-oz. tin Roast Wild Boar 


5-oz. tin Pate de Foie, 23-oz. tin Smoked Salmon ant 
4 4-oz. tin Beef Goulash, sent for only £4.12.6, pos 
paid, c.w.o., 2 cartons £9.2.6. 

Dept. C.L., 


Grays Green Hill, Worcester 
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TOMAKEA ff 
LIFE LONG Oe 


for Sale 
| or Hire 


| 
We have an excellent 
selection of outfits for 
/men, women and children. 
All our clothes —many of 
exclusive design — are 
absolutely correct, both in 
| styleand material. Jackets, 
trousers and boots may 
| also be hired at very 
reasonable charges. Please 
write for our fully 
‘illustrated price list. 


— MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 A VARIETY OF MODELS IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR MICKEL SILVER 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


—_— STATION LEICESTER SQUARE TEMPLE BAR 4477 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


NO MORE DAMP STAINS 


on walls and spoiled decorations 


Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
perty will find this protective backing for plaster 
gives internal protection which otherwise could 
be obtained only by new horizontal damp-proof 
courses and at much less cost. Proved in use 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for 


NEWTONITE LATH 


! OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES 
IEWTONITE LTD., 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 


/ ELFAST—Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St. e DUBLIN—Chadwicks Dublin Ltd., Greenhills Rd., Walkinstown 


Expert judgement confirms that 


COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 


They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 

We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


W.§ SEABROOK & SONS, LTD. 
BOREHAM, CHELMSFORD 


COPE & COPE LTD. 
| Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel: 54491 Established 1886 Tel.: Boreham 207 and 208 
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Basket Stitch 
Heavy Knit 
in Pure Wool 


White . Strawberry 
Jasmine + Olive 
Wedgwood - Stone 
Black 


All sizes £7.19.3 
Post and Packing 2/- 


OF 
REGENT 


Huppert 


HUPPERT LTD. 64 REGENT ST., W.1: (Piccadilly Circus 


SPICERS 


CALLIGRAPHERS 


pet heres no use 


talking —taste 
=<  Mackinlays 


Whenever it is the time and place 
for a truly satisfying whisky, the 
discriminating man always tries to 
obtain Mackinlay’s. He knows it 
is certainly one of the finest—and one 
of Scotland’s oldest proprietary brands. 


also available are ; 
SPICERS BLUE 

and WHITE WOVE 
and SPICERS 
SUPERFINE BOND 


mann 
x 


i 


ld 


> 


How much simple inexpensive pleasure there is 
to be had in writing, or receiving, a letter on paper 
so smooth to the pen, so crisp to handle —as are 


these fine personal writing papers by Spicers ! 


SPICERS 
“VeSoal Writing Vazpers 


a 
ros, ¢ MACKINEAY'S 
Na Scot Cn at! SCOTCH WHISKY 


PRODUCT 
ATUREDS uence! 


a 


Esro. 1820 


SPICERS LTD + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET LONDON EC4 + BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN 


ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TBW/N30 
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The owner of a 


ROVER 105R 


... experiences motoring in its most effortless form, 


for all normal gear changing is eliminated by a transmission system which 
combines a torque converter with fully automatic overdrive. 
With this unique advance goes all the characteristic refinement associated 


with a Rover Car—engineering of the highest quality, silent yet powerful 


performance, precision built coachwork, with seating immaculately clad in 


REAL LEATHER UPHOLSTERY 


rich + comfortable + colourful - hardwearing 


The Leather Institute, Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London W.C.1 
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First look at the quality, then look at the price! Flexello’s latest 
development, the new soft white rubber tyred furniture castor is 
priced as low as 11/9 a set of four including sockets. Why pay 
more? Mechanically perfect, these durable Flexello castors will 
give years of dependable service. Specially designed to protect 
carpets they are non-marking on parquet, 
rubber and other delicate floors. Good- 
looking too. These are only part of Flexello’s 
enormous range of domestic and industrial 
castors. 


FSP-33 
Shock- 
absorbing 

tea trolley 
spring castors 
from 17/=a 
set of 4 
including 
sockets, 


FFS-46W 
Ball-bearing 


socket furniture Q 


castors with = 


* A new conversion reamer and easy fitting 
instructions for the handyman with every set. 


Flexello 


CONSTANT QUALITY CASTORS 


soft white 
rubber tyres 


“Q, At allgood Ironmongers and stores 11/9 set of 4. 
or apply for illustrated leaflet and as black 
> name of nearest stockist to: Daa: ‘ 
FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LTD including 
SLOUGH - BUCKS sockets. 


The end to a 


perfect dinner— 


as decreed 


ce 


Mi & French Lay 


\ we French Law controls 
“naming of the fil 
brandy with extreme severity 
decrees that only brandy origit 
ing from the Grande and Pe 
Champagne districts of Cog 
may bear the proud title of J 
Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce f 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cog 
justly called the ‘‘ Pride 
Cognac’’. And it is import 
to you that Remy Martin m 
nothing less good. ‘This means tf 
when you insist on Remy Mar 
you are sure to get a really 
brandy . . . genuine Fine Chi 
pagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAG 


REMY MARTIN 


SaUIUMUUUUUUVUUUUUUUUUUUUULLULUULAUUULUUUL UU 
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MA | 


AICHOL 


Curtains, 
covers, 

occasional 
chairs 


This comfortable occasional chair, 
measuring 32” high by 25” across 
the arms, is covered in rose brocade 
and costs £25.10.0. The brocade, 
48” wide and 39/6 a yard, is also 
available in blue or green. 

Covered in lining, or in your own 
material, the chair costs £21.0.0. 
The striped brocade, which makes 


beautiful curtains, algo comes in rose, 
blue or green. 48” wide, 39/6a yard. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT: 
SECOND FLOOR 


HARVEY NICHOLS OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI (BELGRAVIA 5000) AND BOURNEMOUTH 
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Unceasing search for endless energy 
“Solar Parabolic Mirror” 


Creators of World Famous watches by 
Switzerlands finest craftsmen. Fascinating 
designs available in 18 carat gold 

or stainless steel. 


Evening Star 


| 

| 

| 

| To match the elegance and 
beauty of today’s fashions, 

| : 

Universal-Geneve have created 
this hand-made 18 ct. gold 

ladies watch styled by the finest 

| Geneva goldsmiths. 

| 

| 


Ultra-thin and 
self-winding the new Microtor 
gives continuous energy 
to the 


POLEROUTER 


@ 2 days reserve power 
@ 28 jewels 

@ Completely waterproof 
® Shockproof 


@ Antimagnetic and tension- 
tested 


Official timepiece of 


SAS 


FEATURED BY LEADING JEWELLERS 
HERE AND IN 60 COUNTRIES 


EESSSEA 
mn 


Sole Concessionaires: 


ECAR NALS ELM ITE D 


45 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Telephone : GROsvenor 5960 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF KNITTED GARMENTS: 
ROBERT PRINGLE & SON LTO 


seh 


I¢’s not only ge name that tell 


In finest 


WII lambswoot = |} WATFORD 9 6 
of EGLINTON £4-4-0 


exclusive to Pringle 


Available at leading sto 


r 
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MISS LAILA NOBLE 


h Ambassador to Mexico, and Lady 
Kenneth Magnus Spence, son of 


S.W., to Mr. 


lly, 
d Mrs. 


itis 


Spence, of Deal, Kent 


Andrew Noble, Bart., Br 
i 


. James’s, Piccad 


the late Lieut.-Col. P. M. Spence an 


ir 
d to-morrow at St 


1e 


Miss Laila Ilona Noble, daughter of S 
to be marr 


Noble, is 


640 
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WHAT COME THEY TO SEE ? 


Y reason of the American dollars spent by 
B tourists visiting this country, tourism now 
earns more dollars for Britain than any 
one of our industries exporting its products to 
the United States. Even the fine record of our 
motor manufacturers in selling their products in 
the American market is surpassed, in terms of 
cash, by the amount of U.S. dollars brought 
here by tourism. Although Canada must never 
be lumped indiscriminately with the United 
States, the special relationship of the currency 
of the two countries makes it relevant to observe 
that Canadians, too, are coming to Britain in 
increasing numbers and are adding to our trans- 
Atlantic earnings. Making a much wider sur- 
vey, and comparing the earnings of tourism 
with what accrues from our export trade to all 
parts of the world, we find tourism ranking 
sixth among our industries. 

Such are some of the stimulating facts 
contained in the annual report of the British 
Travel and Holidays Association for 1957. 
Despite an economic situation unfavourable to 
international trade, our visitors from the U.S.A. 
were more numerous than ever before and, 
taking the global figures—Commonwealth and 
foreign visitors together—we find that 1,180,430 
visitors came to Britain last year, compared with 
1,107,230 in 1956. Nor was this result achieved 
by any exceptional pressure of publicity: 
indeed, the report records that, owing to rising 
costs, less money was spent on advertising 


abroad. This suggests that satisfied customers . 


were making Britain’s attractions known by 
recounting their experiences. Whether that be 
so or not, the Association says confidently 
“there are many opportunities for increasing 
Britain’s tourists earnings.” 

It is not practicable for precise statistics to 
be compiled of what chiefly our visitors come to 
see. Few are moved by a desire to see our 
industrial plants, although as a recent Canadian 
mission discovered there is much in them to 
attract and to astonish, by its competitive 
efficiency, those who have a technical interest 
in our manufactures. Nor is it probable that 
more than an insignificent number of the 
business men who take a holiday here make 
_ it a busman’s holiday. The type of American 
director who is said to lurk near the managerial 
offices of Europe’s hotels, listening nostalgically 
to the sound of the typewriters, never travelled 
farther than the cartoon pages of a New York 
magazine. 

The reasons which impel overseas people 
‘ to visit Britain can be read easily in some of the 
themes of the booklets and other forms of 
publicity which the Travel Association addresses 
to them. Pictures of Canterbury Cathedral, 
Windsor Castle, Westminster Abbey, a Welsh 
tural scene, glimpses typical of the Scottish 
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countryside and of Northern Ireland are con- 
spicuous among the illustrations on posters and 
brochures. On the covers of folders there appear 
the names of Ripon, Scarborough, Hastings and 
of other places rich in history. Such titles as 
Bus tours in Britain, Off the Beaten Track, 
Walking, and A Briton’s Britain are all 
suggestive of the scenes with which prospective 
tourists associate these islands. London, of 
course, they wish to visit, not only for its 
intrinsic interest but because from London they 
may set forth on organised tours by coach or 
car of the Peak District, the Lakes (en route per- 
haps to Scotland and its manifold beauties) and 
other areas renowned for their scenery. Across 
the Atlantic are far more people who have heard 
of the winding lanes and coves of Devon 
than have ever seen them, and whose yearning 
to visit them may be brought to decision by 
displays of fresh-cut West Country flowers such 
as have been seen in Toronto and New York. 

In all this there is food for thought for 
those who, on the plea of economic necessity, 
would sacrifice amenity to industrial need, or to 
cheapness, whenever a conflict of interest takes 
place. Where the poet’s plea for beauty fails to 
impress, it can now be maintained, on the 
evidence of our tourist trade, that it is literally 
good business to preserve our inheritance. 


SUMMER’S END 


WE gate is closed, the orchard is alone, \ 
Its vipe fruit gatheved and its old trees stark. 
Pools of seve golden leaves lie in the dark 
Dank grass, and on the walls of rough, grey stone, 
The last shreds of the crimson creeper twist 
And tattered fall. Forgotten ave the flowers, 
The leaves of summer and the harvest hours, 
Forgotten in the white dveam of the mist. 
IRENE H. Lewis. 


HIGH BEEF PRICES 


OMETHING unusual has been happening in 
the beef markets in recent weeks. Instead 

of prices falling, as they usually do towards the 
end of the grass season, they have been rising 
sharply and beef has become almost a luxury 
meat in this country. The home supply has not 
failed; indeed, taking the past year as a whole, 
there has been more home-killed beef, but 
slaughterings were heavier than usual early this 
summer, partly because of the Smithfield strike, 
which interfered with imported beef supplies. 
Consumer demand has been strong all the time 
and lately the main imported supply, chilled 
beef from Argentina, has fallen off because cattle 
numbers there are less and they have killed more 
young cattle for home consumption. These 
factors, and to a lesser extent the switch of New 
Zealand beef exports to other more remunera- 
tive markets, have pushed fat-cattle prices ex- 
ceptionally high for this country. Indeed, in the 
last fortnight market prices have reached the 
point when no Government subsidy is payable. 
This incidentally justifies the consistent policy 


- of encouraging home-meat production with con- 


siderable subsidies in recent years. If we were 
not rearing more beef cattle year by year, and 
breeding more lambs, meat prices would be even 
higher than they are now. There is no lack of 
lambs and we are just coming to the peak 
marketing season. The immediate remedy for 
extra high beef prices is for the housewife to buy 
lamb, pork or chicken, all of which are plentiful. 
Looking ahead, the emphasis on increased meat 
production here should be maintained. 


BALLYMOSS FOR ENGLAND 


T is an axiom that one does not look a gift- 

horse in the mouth, and though Mr. J. 
McShain has not actually handed over his great 
colt Ballymoss to the National Stud, his 
decision to syndicate Ballymoss’s services as a 
stallion in this country at the end of his racing 
career is a most generous gesture. It is not the 
first time that British bloodstock has benefited 
from an American’s generosity; four years ago 
the late Robert Stirling Clark made a similar 
gesture with his Derby and St. Leger winner, 
Never Say Die, and it is understood that in both 
instances the idea behind the gesture was that 
a horse whose success had been achieved on 
British soil should sow where he had reaped. 
But whatever the motive, the action is widely 


1FVO Ah We 


appreciated, and the presence of these | 
horses will do much to allay the fear of breed 
who, though naturally pleased with the hi 
prices that bloodstock has fetched at the a 
have voiced concern about the departure of. 
many good horses to the United States. Ball 
moss’s racing record, which includes winning t 
St. Leger last year, and the Coronation Cup 
Epsom, the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown and t 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth Stakes 
Ascot this year, hardly calls for comment, b 
it is true to say that had he not had the m 
fortune to come across Crepello in last yea 
Derby he would have been hailed as one of t 
greatest horses of all time. 


SEPTEMBER BOUNTY 


HIS year has seen a very consideral 

enlargement, in both number and exte; 
of National Nature Reserves. Besides the nx 
acquisitions disclosed in June, the Nature Co 
servancy has now announced the establishme 
of three new Reserves and additions to s 
others. Two of the new areas are in Englan 
one at Aston Rowant in Oxfordshire, notable i 
its beech woods and grass land, and the other 
Ling Gill, Yorkshire, near the head of Ribbk 
dale. Ling Gill thus becomes Yorkshir 
first National Nature Reserve, although be 
the North and West Ridings have each 
reserve under local government control. Of t 
six extensions of National Reserves, announce 
simultaneously, four are in England—at Cave 
ham Heath, Suffolk; Bure Marshes, Norfo! 
Hartland_Moor, Dorset; and Yarner Wa 
near Bovey~ Tracey, Devon. Wales is ma 
richer by one new Reserve, at Morfa Harlec 
which is the subject of a special article on pa 
660, and by two extensions. One of these co: 
pletes the Craig Cerrig Gleisiad Reserve, addi 
122 acres of Brecon moorland to the § 
acres established as a Reserve in June, 19: 
The other Welsh extension is at Coed Rheic 
where a small area of 53 acres on the weste 
bank of the River Rheidol has now been «¢ 
larged to 80 acres whose scenic attraction 
familiar to all visitors to Aberystwyth a 
whose oak woodlands and flora combine 
qualify it for reservation. With these lat 
additions our National Nature Reserves nu 
ber 70, covering 133,081 acres. Simultaneou: 
with these announcements from the Natt 
Conservancy comes the confirmation by 1 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
the establishment of an Area of Outstandi 
Natural Beauty in 26 square miles of Staffo: 
shire which includes the famed Cannock Chi 
—the sixth such area to be so designat 
Altogether, September has proved a fruit 
month for all who are concerned to protect ¢ 
heritage of beauty. 


HORIZONTAL FRUITFULNESS 


| tee research recently carried ¢ 
at the Department of Botany, Manches 
University, emphasises in no uncertain mani 
the relation between growth and floweril 
according to the angle at which branches ¢ 
trained. In one set of experiments young fr 
trees, grown horizontally throughout their I: 
grew much less than vertically grown ones- 
quarter less with apples and more than ty 
thirds less with cherries—and flowered mv 
more profusely in their: second year, especia 
the apples, which had an average of thi 
times more than the vertical trees. Branches 
Japanese larches fixed in a horizontal positi 
made only three-fifths of the growth and p 
duced over six times the number of flowers a 
free-growing branch, and when fixed in a do 
pointing position made half the growth and 1 
times the number of flowers. These statist 
only confirm the advantages of the centuries~ 
horizontally trained espalier fruit tree, and ‘ 
more modern techniques of arching boughs 
less formally trained fruit, and of training clin 
ing roses horizontally; but it seems probal 
from the larch experiments, that the princi 
could be applied to other fruiting and flower 
trees. A rather complex series of chemical p 
cesses underlies these ‘“‘gravimorphic” phe 
mena, as the experimenters call them, and i 
to be hoped that more light will be shed on th 
in due course. 
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[OTES 
By TAN NIALL 


FEW days of dry weather and sunshine 
make a great deal of difference to the face 
of the country, and I have been astonished 
lee the progress made in harvesting when it 
eared so hopeless a week before. Such strides 
Idn’t have been made thirty years ago and, 
xe the weather pattern hasn’t changed all 
t much, one must conclude that not only are 
growing a lot more corn in places that were 
sidered unfit for anything but grazing, but 
¢tmechanisation has taken much of the night- 
re out of even a very wet summer so far as 
farmer is concerned. 

Coming down from the hills the other day 
assed through a scrub area where mountain 
grows in abundance. I have never seen the 
ries looking so beautiful; nor have I seen 
h clusters. I had half a mind to pick some 
| bring them home to be put with apples for 
rowan and apple jelly I used to like as a 
id. I also wondered if there might not be a 
ipe for rowan wine. My companion and I 
sussed this and decided that the flavour of 
rowan is perhaps a little pungent, a little 
unusual, perhaps, for wine. Rowan and 
in, I suggested. We compromised with 
fan, raisin and fortifying brandy. Thereafter 
seemed pointless to leave the track and 
iggle to pick the rowans. 


* * 
* 


WAS interested to read an explanation in 
the Correspondence columns of COUNTRY 
© (August 28) of the habit of labourers and 
ers of tying their trousers at the knee or 
ag straps to hold them firm at the top of the 
r. I remember being told that the main pur- 
e of this was to prevent so much dust getting 
the trouser leg. The idea of mice running up 
an’s trousers to such an extent that he needs 
fasten straps at his knees is amusing. The 
pose is, of course, to give bending room at 
seat. At my garage one of the mechanics 
irs the baggiest of overalls. His body seems 
tesquely long and his legs very short, and I 
lember commenting on this to him, suggest- 
that he liked to feel free in his clothes. He 
shed and said that was exactly it. Bending 
r a bonnet, he demonstrated, took up the 
k, and the same thing happened when he 
uched on his heels to attend to a wheel. “‘Just 
‘my old Dad,” he told me. ‘He wore straps 
his corduroys to give him bending room.” 


* * 
* 


[TRAYING sheep are in the news, I see. 
I suppose one should be thankful that 

doesn’t live against common land or 
zing, from which flocks of sheep may wander, 
sheep are fond of wandering round village 
ets. They have acertain amount of curiosity 
once they become urbanised they have a 
it contempt for traffic. Here we aren't 
ibled very much by straying sheep. Now 
again one or two break through into the 
dens, and people mutter about the responsi- 
ty of keeping sheep in and the liability for 
aage. Where there are no hedges the custom 
ms to be to round up the sheep and make the 
1er pay for their keep. Pounds are very old 
itutions, but their use produces great 
erness. 

In one of the small towns near me one must 
vel carefully by car in case one runs into an 
sheep or two. Sometimes there are more 
ep in the place than citizens, but I haven’t 
rd the natives complaining. They have been 
ught up with sheep tripping them at every 
1 and are used to it. Only the visitors find 
. nuisance, and some of them blow their 
ns and curse, while the more tolerant fancy 
y see something Biblical and very pastoral 
ut sheep wandering in the streets. Not 
rywhere does this attitude of tolerance 
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prevail among the natives of a place, however. 
In Ilkley, in the West Riding, for instance, they 
have been putting sheep in pound and letting 
them out, an offence known as breach of pound; 
and in Wales, where poets and shepherds are 
an everyday encounter, they are murmuring 
about stray sheep now. At Machynlleth they 
are said to be concerned about the bleating of 
sheep. The Royal Commission on Common 
Land had something to say about this, I under- 
stand, but I imagine the whole thing is compli- 
cated by old grazing rights. In many places it 
would be as impracticable to provide shepherds 
to control the grazing sheep as it would be to 
fence the mountains and all their outcrops. The 
notice that always makes me smile, Beware of 
Sheep, is fair warning if one is the driver of a car, 
but it becomes an ironic commentary if one 
suffers from insomnia and lives in a place where 
sheep walk the streets by night. Counting bleats, 
by all accounts, doesn’t have the same result 
as counting sheep! 


* * 
* 


N common with a lot of other places, we are 

enjoying a lull at this moment after some 
of the worst thunderstorms we have had for a 
long time. Rumour has it that a thunderbolt 
fell near a quarry, but if it did, we missed it in 
the general din. I don’t think I ever saw such 
brilliant flashes of lightning. Some people are 
fascinated by thunderstorms and some hide 
themselves in cupboards under the stairs. I 
find myself trying to count the seconds between 
flashes and thunderclaps, and then striving to 
work out things based on the speed of sound. 
It never gets me anywhere, I am afraid. By 
the time I have struggled half-way to a solution, 
another flash with obviously better possibilities 
distracts me. I am no great hand at mental 
arithmetic and I end up by announcing: “That 
was rather close’’ or ‘“The storm appears to be 
passing over.’’ Such comments are, like my 
weather predictions, not to be taken too seri- 
ously. As soon as I say the storm is passing 
over, a flash and a clap of thunder take place 
immediately above our roof and I have to admit 
that my timing and my arithmetic both lack 
something. 

I was sitting in the dark playing this game 
—the power had failed and I was too lazy to 
light the little miner’s lamp which, if it wouldn't 
have allowed me to read a book would have 
helped me to count on my- fingers—when I 
noticed something out of the ordinary. Each 
time the lightning flashed I could see gulls 
passing. They were flying about forty or fifty 
feet above ground, all going in one direction. 


I went to the door and peered up at the sky. 
Hundreds of gulls were flying towards the sea, 
and this went on for as long as the storm was 
with us. I imagine that it was very much worse 
inland and that the gulls, which had been on 
grass fields, were flying to a safer area. Perhaps, 
like birds in winter, they have some instinct 
that prompts them to move. They must surely 
have some way of sensing a safe area, too. The 
storm was centred on the hills. Later, when the 
storm was somewhere out at sea and we were 
feeling the atmosphere close and heavy, I 
noticed gulls coming inland. This time, however, 
they were much higher. Incidentally, the 
approach of the storms was marked by a great 
swarm of gnats, midges, flies and wasps that 
flew against our windows and sheltered along 
the eaves of the house. On one window a spider 
had a field day, working across a web that lay 
about half an inch from the glass. Only when 
the web became beaded with rain did the field 
day end. The insects apparently detected its 
presence and kept clear. 


* * 
* 


HE best mushrooms, to my mind, are the 

wild ones that are to be found on old 
pasture at this time of year. They always seem 
to have more flavour than a cultivated mush- 
room and the big horse mushroom, shunned by 
some people, is delicious when fried. It comes 
out black and juicy and though it may do one’s 
ulcers no good, it is worth a little pain and 
suffering. I remember having a great haul of 
mushrooms from a wheat stubble here one year 
and on another occasion picking as many as I 
could possibly cram into a game bag from the 
top of an old midden that waited to be spread 
on an adjoining field. I was talking about this 
the other day to a friend who has some experi- 
ence of growing mushrooms. Growing mush- 
rooms for fun was how he put it. In his case 
there wasn’t much thought of profit, which was 
just as well. He put down manure, followed the 
book in detail, and might have had a great crop 
but for the fact that the weather at the particu- 
lar time refused to co-operate. As time passed 
and no mushrooms showed, he lost patience 
with the whole thing and, taking a wheel- 
barrow, he gathered up his compost, his spawn 
and manure and trundled it along to a friend 
to use on an allotment. The heap wasn’t par- 
ticularly welcome, but a week or two later it 
was blessed without reserve. The mushrooms 
came in great abundance. This sort of thing 
happens very often. I begin to think that there 
is some little secret about mushroom growing 
that the amateur never discovers. 
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IX islands make the Essex Archipelago, 

that out-of-the-world corner of this county 

of diverse beauty. They lie between the 
fog-horns and sandbanks of Thames mouth and 
the misty estuary of the Crouch. There sailed 
the long ships of Canute, when, in 1016, he 
landed somewhere near Pudsey Hall and made 
his first stockaded camp at Canewdon— 
Canute’s Hill—on the Crouch. The Battle of 
Ashingdon followed on a little hill, with the 
rout of Edmund Ironside and his Saxons. 
So amid the sea-creeks and marshes was born 
the dynasty of Danish kings who ruled England 
before the Normans came. 

In those days, and for six centuries after- 
wards, the islands between Thames and Crouch 
were half-drowned saltings, awash at neaps and 
drowned at springs, though in Foulness, the 
higher ground was above the level of most tides. 
That was why they called it Foul Ness—the 
Ness or point of wild-fowl. 

To-day, the six islands, Foulness, Potton, 
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Wallasea, Havengore, New England and Rush- 
ley, comprise some 10,000 acres of land. 

When the great tides broke in at the end of 
January, 1953, most of that 10,000 acres 
disappeared under the sea. History rolled back 
the curtain of the centuries. Men, horses, 
bullocks, sheep and pigs were drowned. To-day 
the sea-walls are repaired. The flat fields, which 
for a few stricken weeks were several feet under 
water, are green with springing corn. Tractors 
spit and clank. The difference is that many of 
the marsh farm-houses—the lonely cottages, 
which had stood for two or three centuries 
alone, forlornly defiant, on those treeless levels, 
with only a grass track to lead you to them— 
have gone. The tides battered and swept them 
away. 

To-day the farm-worker and his wife will 
not return. So on Wallasea Island, which is 
2,200 acres, there is now only one inhabited 
house instead of five or six. That is on a little 
island of dry ground which the highest tides 
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cannot touch. The lonely little school-ho}, 
which had 14 pupils when I ranged th 
grassy levels on horseback or with a gup 
years ago, is flat to the ground. But, altho} 
the old houses—Devil’s House, Newpool, (@ 
pool and the rest—may have vanished, } 
legends of the past survive. a 
These islands have always been an 
world. They had their own people, their 
life. They believed in witches, wizards and 
men. They smuggled, fought, drank and 
hard, They were suspicious of strangers 
hated all “‘foreigners’’ from the mainland. 
Foulness, some 5,000 acres in all, is b 
of the six. It was hard to get at in the old 
when you had to go by the Broomway, ov 
sands at low tide, and chance being drow 
Many were. i} 
To-day they have thrown a : 
military road across the intervening man 
uncultivated islands of New England 4 
Havengore—place of curlew and wheeling gi 
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FOULNESS ISLAND, ONE OF THE SIX ISLANDS OF THE ESSEX ARCHIPELAGO, UNDER WATER IN THE GRE; 


FLOODS OF 1953. 


“These islands have always been an other-world” 
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jright into the heart of the island itself, but 
/u need a military pass to go there. 

Potton, third in size, 1,025 acres and seven 
les round, is also on the barred list—a sad 
|me-down from the days of its wild freedom 
\|the 20s when I rented it and shot partridges 
|| unforgettable September morns and stalked 
fgeon on snowy December eves. There were 
ly two houses then, three trees, two in- 
\bitants and no roads, and the drinking water 
Mme once a week in a barrel, brought by 
(wing boat. The old “‘looker’’ and his wife, who 
welt there in kingly solitude, had never been 
{a train or seen London. To-day it is highly 
rmed and well roaded, and the farm-house, 
ith its brick floors and Dutch-like atmosphere, 
furnished up with all modern conveniences. 
| Foulness, by comparison, was almost a 
letropolis, with a church, a shop or two and a 
ab. Consider it as it was, less than 100 years 
x0 


| Writing of Foulness in 1868, Phillip Benton, 
hose History of the Rochford Hundred has been 
at of print for many years, says: ‘‘With regard 
» the manners and customs of this island in 
mes past, they were of the most primitive 
escription. Previous to the annual fair, which 
as held opposite the King’s Head, at Court’s 
nd on the 10th July, but which has been dis- 
mntinued for some years, the rustic damsels 
light be seen in the gardens, arranging their 
ilets in the open air, preparing for the pleasure 
f Terpsichore. 

_ “When coals were dear, wood not to be had, 
nd manure considered a nuisance, bean straw 
as burnt largely in the farm-houses (the ashes 
eing the lookers’ privilege), and toasting, in 
msequence of the smoke, was carried on upon 
1e point of a hay fork. 

“One mode adopted by the farmers, upon 
bing out of the island in the winter months, 
as to have one tumbrel with three horses to 
mvey the family, and another chaise over the 
leadway and Black Grounds to the sands. _ 

“Before the recent [1868] laws respecting 
unday tippling, numbers of the [island] peas- 
ntry used to resort to Great Wakering [on the 
\ainland] on that day, and the scenes there were 
lost offensive to decency. A considerable 
ortion of these men were runaways from 
istice; nearly all of them had nicknames, and 
t one period it was a work of difficulty to 
pprehend them; but nowadays, thanks partly 
) the supervision of police, an improved tone of 
lorals, the spread of education, a greater care 
r their souls by their minister, and the spread 
f religious principles, Foulness is not behind the 
arishes on the mainland in morality. Crime is 
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ROUNDING UP SHEEP ON WALLASEA ISLAND IN THE DAYS BEFORE THE FLOODS 


now more rarely heard of, and a _ resident 
policeman is considered unnecessary. 

“Pugilistic encounters were at one time the 
rage, and Turtles’ Walk, the highway from Rug- 
wood to the church, was so named a century 
ago in consequence of a fight in which one of the 
combatants was killed. The churchyard was a 
favourite place for this pastime, as at that time 
no fence existed between it and the grounds of 
the public house. 

“A gentleman who was formerly tenant of 
Burwood. used to relate that upon one occasion 
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visiting his farm at harvest 
time, and proceeding to his 
company of twelve men, some 
one exclaimed: ‘The constable 
is coming!’ when one said ‘I 
must be off.’ 

“So must I,’ said an- 
other, and at last only two 
remained who were uncon-, 
scious of being wanted! Not 
one of these men was known. 
by his proper name. 

“As to saving money, 
this was out of the question, 
as all the single men on a farm 
slept in large rooms, with 
numerous beds, and tales are 
told that those who did not 
choose to clear out to public- 
houses, but retired to rest, 
had their hose shaken by the 
legs, and any money scattered 
by the process caused a general 
scramble. 

“From continually com- 
ing in contact with this rough 
population, it may be readily 
surmised that the class above 
them had not that artificial, 
gloss consequent upon con- 
tinual intercourse with better 
society. Personal adornment 
was disregarded, and beards 
of a week or fortnight’s growth 
were the order of the day. 
The bailiffs were generally 
men who could overawe the 
labourers by physical strength, and winked, to 
some extent, at their habits. 

“The few resident farmers, like others of 
that class, were most hospitable entertainers, in 
a place where water was scarce and the best 
hollands obtained for the loan of the horses. 

“A celebrated manufacturer of Ipswich, 
who visited the island about forty-five years 
ago, respecting an extensive order for ploughs, 
used to relate with considerable gusto the 
following account of a day spent in this place. 
Having crossed by ferry from Burnham, he met 


“TO-DAY THE SEA-WALLS ARE REPAIRED. TRACTORS SPIT AND CLANK.” This 
land was inundated in the floods of 1953 
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his host in the marshes, mounted on a rough 
hack, and was welcomed most cordially with 
homely greeting, old- fashioned oaths, and an 
expression of fear lest he might be hungry. He 
was directed a near cut to the house, while his 
entertainer rode round, being assured the dame 
would soon replenish him. 

“The family consisted of several sons and 
daughters, and in due time dinner was served, 
which consisted of chickens, while around the 
table ranged some half-dozen hungry dogs, of 
various sizes and breeds. Forks were very little 
used, the drum-sticks of the fowls being held by 
the fingers, while the knife separated the meat. 
The bones were then drawn rapidly through the 
mouth, and afterwards thrown at, rather than 
to, the dogs, who received them with a sharp 
snap, followed by a scrunch, and the whole 
disappeared. 

“Tn the meantime the narrator’s attention 
was riveted upon the young ladies, who, having 
just returned from boarding school with con- 
siderable polish, appeared to his excited 
imagination like geraniums vegetating in 
uncongenial soil. 

“The fowls having been disposed of, the 
host enquired whether his guest was not thirsty, 
at the same time giving a hint to one of the 
company to fetch somew hae from the cellar; this 
cellar was a hole in the haulm wall, which 
formed a receptacle for liquor. Altogether this 
was a day ever to be remembered.” 

A well known character on Foulness in those 
days was old Mrs. Cater, who, since there was no 
medical man, was frequently called in to act as 
midwife. Her fee, according to the parish books 
in 1830, was five shillings for each baby. When 


sent for in a hurry, before the footpaths were — 


made, she used to mount on horseback behind 
the messenger, clad in a red cloak, coalscuttle 
bonnet and close cap. She wore no stays. She 
was the mother of 19 children and died in her 
eightieth year. 

_ At her death there were six sons and four 
The eldest was in her 


daughters living. 


sixtieth year and the youngest in his thirty- 


THE GREAT REVOLUTION OF 1775 | 


By R. F. JOHNSON 


HERE were three-legged tables before 
| 1775; in fact the ancient Romans had 
them. But it was the Great Revolution of 

1775 that flooded England with them. 

A three-legged table is not to be confused 
with a tripod table, whose three squat curved 
legs join in one central column. Nor has it kin- 
ship with such affairs as the early-17th-century 
folding table in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
whose three solid oak legs are set at each end of 
the diameter, and one half way round the semi- 
circle. A three-legged table, for the purposes of 
this article, is one whose entire area is sup- 
ported by three legs positioned so that they form 
an equilateral triangle. It was these that spread 
over England after the Great Revolution of 1775. 

The year 1775 was, as historians will recall, 
remarkable for several events. It saw the sur- 
prise of Ticonderoga, the Battle of Bunker’s 
Hill and the death of General Montgomery in 
the unsuccessful attempt on Quebec. It saw the 
rising of the peasants of Bohemia against 
feudalism: the excesses of Ireland’s White Boys 
in their revolt against tithes; and the robbing 
of the Norwich stage coach in Epping Forest by 
seven highwaymen, three of whom were shot 
dead by the guard before a pistol-bullet got him. 

It also saw the Great Revolution. 

This came in quietly, heralded by nothing 

more than a postscript to the minutes of a 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen at the Star 
and Garter Tavern in Pall Mall. A worthy 
setting ; for few public houses have had a larger 
share in history. 

It was here that Swift used to chat with 
fellow-members of the Brothers Club. Here Sir 
Joshua Reynolds played, each Thursday, a few 

‘rubbers of whist. Here the Jockey Club used to 
meet and (later) the Je Ne Sais Quoi Club from 
which the Prince of Wales got Philippe Egalité 
expelled for his attitude to Louis XVI. And it 
was here that William, fifth Lord Byron, had 
killed his cousin Mr. Chaworth in the duel which 
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sixth. There were 49 grand-children and 23 
great-grand-children, numbering in all 72. 
Thirty-two of her descendants followed her to 
the grave, the fourth generation among the 
number. 

This grand old girl lived in a house called 
the Dove Cote for 40 years and then removed to 
Smoky Hall, where she lived 38 more. 

She had a ready wit. When her tenth 
child was brought to the font for baptism 
Parson Ellwood said, as usual: ‘““Name this 
child.”’ Mrs. Cater replied that she could not 
presume to do such a thing, as the child was his. 

“Mine!”’ said Ellwood. 

“Yes, your reverence,’ ’ retorted Mrs. Cater. 
“He is my tenth, so he must be your tithe. So 
you must name him!”’ 

Upon that the parson named him. Thomas, 
after himself. 

In the not far-off days of rationing many a 
marsh farmer cut up an illicit pig. I was down 
on one farm, a place you can reach only by a 
green road nearly a foot deep in winter mud, and 
heard this gem: “We had the policeman t’other 
day. Gimme quite a tarn! I ha’nt seen him six 
months, and there I was in the dairy a-cuttin’ up 
a twenty-stone pig! One he worn’t supposed to 
know about neither. 

“Well there comes this here knock on the 
door. The missus she oopens it. Gits it no 
morn half-way oopen, than we sees the top of 
his helmet. So she bangs it shut. 

“Goos to t’other door, oopens that, and 
thar stands copper, large as life and twice as 
ugly. 

“Fred at hum?’ he say. 

““Noo,’ says the missus. ‘He’s on the 
ma’sh. Oon’t be hum till jest on dark in time for 
milking. He tuk his dockey [midday lunch] wi’ 
him arly.’ 

“Well, I wan’t him,’ says the copper. 

“Well, you can’t hae him,’ says the missus. 
‘Leastways not till dark. What’s up?’ says she, 
bowd as brass, but high on sinkin’ into the 
arth. 

“Nawthin’,’ 


says the copper. ‘Nawthin’ 
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THREE-LEGGED TABLE OF COUNTRY 

WORKMANSHIP. Such tables, called cricket 

tables, became popular about 1775, the year in 

which the third stump was introduced on the 
cricket field 


enstranged two kindred and _ neighbouring 
families till Byron’s great-nephew, at sixteen, 
fell in love with Chaworth’s eighteen-year-old 
grand-daughter Mary and penned several of his 
earliest poems because she turned him down. 

The noblemen and gentlemen who met in 
1775 were not, however, concerned with wit or 
whist, with politics, poetry or passion. They 
were concerned with cricket. 
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ceptin’ dawg licences. And they can wait, 
wi that he hopped orf. 

“But, lor’’”’ said Fred, telling me the: 
“That gimme quite a tarn. Ye see, that o ‘| 
was a sharp ’un. Now if it had bin the one afi) 
he’d ha’ come in and helped me cut the pig uy} 

To-day, if armed with a military pj) 
you set out to visit Foulness, remember tt} 
you can still run the risk of losing your life} 
you go by the old Broomway from Wakeri} 
Stairs to any of the Heads—Havengore, § 
ford, Burwood, Asplins, Rugwood, Eastwick, | 
Fishermen’s—just as you can risk your life | A 
sitting out on the Maplin or Foulness San¢|_ 
your behind balanced on a bit of board, wh | 
your eyes scan the evening sky for flightiil, 
wigeon. That is the way the locals shoot thi i ( 
ducks. It is no game for the amateurs. Hi | 

The flats stretch for miles. The land mei] 
into the flats. When dusk falls it is all a gre} 
shimmering waste, with no light or tree (| 
landmark to show on which side are the islan¢|_ 
and on which side the sea. There is only 
mournful whistle of distant curlew, the plaintiy) 

“pleu-pleu” of grey plover; perhaps the fe 
cronking of brent geese, the muffled thud «| . 
steamers’ screws a mile out from shore and th] 
dreary bellow of lightship fog-horns, 

When the tide flows it comes at racing Pact 
—first a thin film, then a crisping trickle, a 
the next thing you are knee-deep and wonderini, 
which way to run. If fog shuts down a 
sudden, stealing blanket you may as well sail 
your prayers. 

~  Yet,in spite of the flat bleakness of ‘tl i 
islands, despite their treeless solitudes, I lo 
their cold levels, their stealing creeks and 
skies. Theirs is the beauty of immense space 
It owes nothing to tree or winding lane, ti] 
placid waterway or rustling reed-bed. They ari), 
cold, flat and uncompromising. But they hayi| 
the smell of the sea, the sweep of great skies, f 
skirl of curlew, the high pageant of marchi 
clouds and the challenge of strong winds. Th: 
is why the man who knows the islands mu 
always return. 


At the end of their deliberations the Hon. 
orary Secretary noted: “N.B.—It is late 
settled to use three stumps instead of two 
each wicket.” 

It was a reform which had been moo 
several years earlier. There were only 
stumps in 1743, when the match was played 
the Artillery Ground of the H.A.C. which is 
depicted at Lord’s, with the scorer cut 
notches (CounTRY LirE, May 12, 1955). O 
two are shown in an engraving of a match on 
Vine, Sevenoaks, in 1773. But her Majesty, 
Queen has a picture, A Village Match in 1768 
which shows a middle stump. | 

The revolution was a gradual one. Fiy 
years were to go before Thomas Lord establis 
his cricket ground, whence in due course 
laws of cricket would emanate throughout the 
English-speaking world. Indeed, two advertis 
ments of women’s cricket matches published a 
late as 1811 show, one two stumps, the othe 
three (but that may have been because 
printer, not being a cricketer, was using an ol 
block.) 

Nevertheless, from 1775 onwards the middlk 
stump was pretty firmly pitched; and ther 
appeared from that date, inside and outs 
rural taverns all over England, simple pieces 6 
oak furniture which became known as “cricket 
tables” because they, too, had three stumps. — 

Such a one was on view at this yea 
Cricket Exhibition, one of the varied display 
organised by that enterprising institution, the 
Tunbridge Wells Town Museum. It came from 
outside a Kentish tavern. It is a piece of what 
some dealers love to call “country Chippen- 
dale.”” Its chamfered legs and the simple 
curves of its apron show faint rustic traces:of the 
style which twenty years earlier had captivated 
polite London society and spreading over the 
counties and the shires, became for generations 
the inspiration of cabinet-makers’ throughout 
rural England. 
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By OLIVER WARNER 


HEN King George III, representing an 
admiring and grateful country, bestowed 
| a peerage on Nelson in recognition of his 
Jory at Aboukir Bay in 1798, the admiral 
je to be styled Lord Nelson of the Nile and 
joham Thorpe. Although his patent of 
4 (lity was modified later, Nelson always took 
) e in his association with the Norfolk village 
re he was born on September 29, 1758, and 
re he spent his earliest years. He was by 
» ire affectionate and loyal, and his sympathy 
»nded to both places and people. He loved 
» ave Norfolk men in his ship’s company, and 
) vas never without them. 
|Burnham Thorpe lies near the northern 
2 of the long curve of Norfolk, and is one ofa 
yjter of “homesteads by the stream ’’— 


"nham Overy, most of which Nelson would 
e known as soon as he could walk. His 
jily had roots in East Anglia, and his father, 
/) Reverend Edmund Nelson, to whom he was 
joted, was Rector of Burnham Thorpe for no 
' than forty-seven years (1755-1802). Al- 
‘ugh he liked to winter at Bath, the Rector 
| happy to spend the kinder months of the 
r with his parishioners. He lies buried among 
/m, together with other members of his 
snediate family, though his famous son rests 
)5t. Paul’s, exactly beneath the centre of 
‘en's dome. 
In Nelson’s time, a road of sorts, rough 
~ugh ancient, ran from near the church to the 
»| which it reached at Burnham Overy, an 
at fringed with sea lavender. That road had 
siething to do with Nelson’s future, since it 
‘to the greatest highway of all, on which the 
= would have seen endless varieties of coastal 
> [t, with cargoes from Boston on the far side of 
Wash, from King’s Lynn, the nearest seaport 
any size, from Wells and Great Yarmouth. 
}» northerly shore of the country was a place 
‘xindle the imagination. ‘‘We stand and look 
"it across the North Sea to the North Pole,”’ 
+s the local guide. “‘There is nothing to break 
» sweep of tumbling waters, save the fields 
il cliffs of ice which ring it round.” It 


? in fact towards the Pole that Nelson, 
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~ NELSON’S BURNHAM 


THE PARISH CHURCH OF BURNHAM THORPE, NORFOLK. Nelson, 


the 


Rector of Burnham Thorpe, was born in the village on September 29 
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son ot 
two 


hundred years ago 


when he was still a boy in years, made the 
most remarkable of his earlier voyages in the 
Navy. The story goes that he was nearly 
killed by a bear on an ice-floe. 

Burnham Thorpe is, inevitably, a much 
changed village since Nelson’s day, and perhaps 
the greatest loss is the Parsonage House 
where the family lived, which was pulled down, 
within Nelson’s lifetime, by his father’s rich 
successor in the living, Daniel Everard, who was 
incumbent for over half a century, and who 
built a grander house. But there are farms, farm 
buildings, cottages and barns which are still 
much as he knew them. Above all there is the 
church where he worshipped, Early English, 


HERE NELSON WORSHIPPED. The interior of the parish church of Burnham Thorpe. 
ight) BUST OF NELSON IN THE CHURCH. It was erected by the London Society of 


ast Anglians in 1905 “in memory of one of East Anglia’s most illustrious and heroic sons” 


| on the centenary of Nelson’s death 


with additions of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
and so much restored in the 19th century as to 
have become almost a Nelson shrine. 

Light, white and spacious, the church has 
surely as much beauty and dignity to-day as at 
any time in its past. Memorials of Nelson 
abound. There is a lectern made from timbers 
once part of the Victory. There is a bust of the 
admiral in the chancel, placed there at the 
centenary of Trafalgar by the London Society of 
East Anglians; the altar was given in 1911 in 
memory of those who fell in the battle, and there 
are white ensigns flown by a battle cruiser which 
fought at Jutland. Like St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields and a few other churches, it is closely 
linked with the sea profession. 

In the village itself there is, most appro- 
priately, a Nelson Hall with a copper turret, 
dating from the end of last century, and an 
inn where the admiral is believed to have given 
a dinner to the men of the place before he joined 
the Agamemnon in 1793, and sailed for a long 
spell of active service in the Mediterranean. The 
tradition is probably founded on fact, for, apart 
from the earliest years of his life, Nelson was “‘on 
the beach’’ at Burnham Thorpe between the 
winter of 1787 and the time of his posting to his 
first ship of the line. However much he loved 
his native county, this was a frustrated period. 
He was not long married to a widow with a small 
boy, and while she employed herself with fine 
needlework—her motifs were sometimes West 
Indian, for she came from Nevis, and sometimes 
more homely, windmills and dogs figuring in her 
designs—Nelson was throwing himself with 
characteristic eagerness into gardening and 
shooting, at neither of which he was expert. 
Of an evening, Dampier’s Voyages fired his 
steady ardour for his true life. 

After his appointment to Lord Hood’s fleet, 
Nelson never again returned to Burnham Thorpe. 
The nearest he got to it was a brief visit to 
Great Yarmouth on his way home from Italy in 
1800, with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and 
a stay, a few months later, at the same seaport, 
in connection with a campaign in the Baltic. 
But he never forgot what he called “dear, dear 
Burnham,” and there is a story that on the 
morning of Trafalgar he was seen to be even 
more cheerful than usual when a fight was in 
prospect, since he remembered that October 21 
was the day of the Fair at Burnham. 

Thus do early memories return, as well they 
may when childhood has been enjoyed in, and 
maturity has deepened acquaintance with, such 
a pleasing place and countryside. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


GOBLETS, DRAWINGS AND FOREIGN SILVER 


By FRANK DAVIS 


turned up in a sale at Sotheby’s in the 
spring, interested a great many people for 
adequate if divergent reasons, and one of them 
was even admired by me. This sounds a 
sourly condescending, not to say monstrously 
impertinent, remark and can be explained only 
and probably never forgiven by the cognoscenti) 
by the fact that in my view the modern engraver 
on glass is incomparably superior to his 18th- 
century ancestors. In general I much prefer the 
beautiful metal to be left alone, and consider 
that the fine baluster goblet in the middle of the 
photograph would have been all the more desir- 
able without the engraving of the coat-of-arms 
of Somerville Arthur Gurney on the side of the 
sowl, but few agree with me and someone paid 
£26 for it. On the other hand I thought the 
pretty, smaller goblet on the left with its ogee 
bowl and fine cable-and-cord spiral opaque stem 
none the worse for the flourish of the Rococo 
engraving of the arms of King’s Lynn; but then, 
perhaps, this is because I have an affection for 
that delectable, once busy port, its air of Flemish 
dignity and its annual festival. What I didn’t 
know until I read the note in the catalogue was 
that King’s Lynn was celebrated for the quality 
of the local sand, which was apparently supplied 
to the various glassmaking centres in England 
and, perhaps, exported as well. 
It so happened that there were other é 
glasses in this sale which were connected with | 


King’s Lynn; first a set of three wine glasses 1—ENGLISH ENGRAVED GOBLETS. (Left to right) One engraved with the arms of King} 
with the same arms and crest engraved on Lynn. 93 ins. £90; an early 18th-century example, 13 ins. £26; a Jacobite goblet, 8} ins. £79 | 


If A\HE three engraved glasses of Fig. 1, which 


straight-sided bowls, supported on spiral air-twist stems (less tha 
Six inches high), which were sold with a fourth with a horizontalll) 
grooved bow] on an opaque stem for £60 to the King’s Lynn Museun) 
Second there was a bowl (bought by the Museum for £125) nearly}] 
inches high and 6} ins. in diameter engraved with the arms] ¢) 
Blencowe of Cumberland and Edward Everard, who was Mayor q 
Lynn in 1758. The glass was probably made to celebrate marriagi | 
between the two families. As to the King’s Lynn goblet of thi 
illustration, that changed hands at £90. The goblet on the right 7 
a good—indeed, a rather better than usual—example of Jacobit! 
glass, for many of its family are rather coarsely engraved. It haj 
a very graceful double-knopped air-twist stem, and the bowl 
engraved with the usual six-petalled rose with two buds, the mott! 
FIAT and an oak leaf in memory of the Boscobel oak. The foot 1} 
engraved with the Prince of Wales’s plumes. It sold for £75. 

It is not many years since £100 was regarded as a very high pric 
for a drawing by Thomas Rowlandson. It is only a few years—i 
fact, in 1945—-since someone paid a pound for a drawing he tool 
a fancy to in an East-end junk shop which turned out to bil 
a lost Rowlandson drawing of Ranelagh Gardens. He put 1 
into Christie’s, where it changed hands for £2,730. A very nice lot 0 
Rowlandsons turned up at Sotheby’s this last season—about 400) 
them (I wrote something about them at the time)—and were happit 
absorbed by the market at prices between £16 for a small scra@ 
and £650 for something of real distinction. 

Rowly, as his admirers invariably call him, can sometimes bé 
downright repulsive, but he has such vitality, such extraordinary 2¢51 
for life, that it is almost impossible not to forgive him for what are td 
us deplorable lapses of taste; one really cannot be too cross with a 
raffish Regency draughtsman of such enormous talent when, the very 
next moment, one catches him enjoying the countryside with the 
eye of a Wordsworth. It is a very curious thing that up till 30 or4 
years ago he was regarded almost as wholly a caricaturist maki 
good-humoured fun of his fellow men and women. This view of him 
is to-day wholly discarded; caricature is seen to be but a small part 
of his contribution to the art of his time. What we now appre” 
is his extraordinary capacity to breathe life into a crowded scene (fi 
Rubens himself is more lively in this respect), his power of reticent 
understatement when painting landscape, the nervous unhesitatimg 
precision of his drawing. 

The drawings in Figs. 2 and 3 seem to me to display his 
formidable abilities uncommonly well. What their relative market 
values would have been half a century ago or earlier I have no means 
of knowing. This year the mild little University joke sold for £200, 
the river scene for £650, but it must be pointed out that the latter is 
of quite exceptional quality. What is tiresome, I think, to my 
generation as a rule is his formula for faces of persons of whom he 
disapproves, such as the proctor in this drawing; he makes them 
grotesquely brutal, whereas we hold that he would be funnier if he 
were more subtle. But this is a failing, if it is a failing, that he shares 
a. : with his age from Hogarth to Gillray—a failing too, shared centuries 
2.—A VARSITY TRICK. Drawing by Thomas Rowlandson. 11} < 8 ins. earlier He no less a person ae Leena Op da. Vinci. The 


£200 man and the artist remain fascinating to both low and high brows; 


the former because he is 
direct and easy to under- 
‘nd; to the latter, be- 
jise he obstinately refuses 
| be labelled and placed in 
‘eat little pigeon-hole. 
} Several drawings in 
} same sale remain vi- 
lly in the memory— 
tably two. The first was 
water-colour of St. John’s 
Hire. Cambridge, from 
Backs, with a barge in 
foreground and with 
characteristic trees. I 
got who once described 
‘ywlandson’s trees as 
awn in his personal roly- 
ly formula. This sold for 
60. Ihe other was a 
tw of JDusseldorf with 
Elector’s Palace in the 
ckground and a __ busy 
arket scene beneath the 
westrian statue of the 
jector John William. As 
‘Jual, the groups of people 
jserved to the life, and— 
jry typical this—just a 
Juch of caricature in the 
jatue; the stout, crowned 
jector holding his baton 
‘jes not appear to be 
lite sure of his seat, and 
je horse is very nearly 
Jinking., This fine drawing 
jent to Germany at £300. 
| Not many of us know much about foreign 
eer beyond being able to say, when we happen 
|) see a few pieces, that we are looking at some- 
‘ing which is not English; but this is hardly 
j(ore than guess work and is certainly not 
jnowledge. I have been surprised during the 
/ast few months to notice how much oid silver, 
jlostly from Scandinavia, Holland and Ger- 
jlany, there is in this country which finds its 
jay to the sale-rooms and what a high price 
-pme of it realises. 
| I suppose the majority of people are fairly 
_uniliar with those nice Scandinavian tankards, 
hich appear to have been a favourite gift from 
jusiness associates during the 18th century to 
‘mglish merchants returning home, but apart 
fom that we are woefully ignorant. There was 
j'nice little tankard 6} ins. high in a Christie’s 
jale in March, on three pomegranate feet with 
jlain body and beaded scroll handle and with 
||\double pomegranate thumb-piece. It made £85. 
jumong some 50 other foreign pieces were those 
jlustrated in Figs. 4 and 5. The silver dish 


| 


a 
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3.—CORNISH RIVER SCENE: ANGLERS BELOW A WEIR. Drawing by Thomas Rowlandson. 


“What we now appreciate is Rowlandson’s power of reticent understatement when painting landscape 


of Fig. 4 bears some resemblance to certain 
chased and repoussé English work of the last 
half of the 17th century, but this is merely be- 
cause the style was fashionable all over Europe. 
In the middle a sad young woman clasps a 
smoking urn in a landscape (the classical refer- 
ence escapes me) and the broad border is decor- 
ated with birds and scrolling foliage. This is 
Swedish work of about 1695 by a silversmith of 
Nykoping, Henning Petri. It sold for £520. 
Epergnes, those elaborate table-centre 
pieces of many dishes, are associated popularly 
with heavily loaded Victorian dinner tables, but 
they go back much further. Offhand I cannot 
think of one in silver before the 1740’s, but I 
could not be certain. The quite elaborate struc- 
ture illustrated in Fig. 5, with a total of six oval 
dishes and four candle branches with fluted wax 
pans, was made at Augsburg 1747-9. It is 
a very pretty thing once one can become 
accustomed to the curious legs, which at first 
are somewhat disconcerting, giving the im- 
pression that they are about to fold up. This in 


647 


£650. 
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spite of its modest size (or, on second thoughts, 
perhaps because of it) realised £370. A nice 
little fluted pear-shaped coffee-pot of the same 
date, also made at Augsburg, went for £80, 
while another—not dissimilar—made in Genoa 
about 1730, made as much as £130. 

The difficulty of reaching any certainty 
amid the tangle of marks used by various 
makers in various centres was illustrated by a 
large pear-shaped chocolate pot of the mid 18th 
century, on three hoof feet, the cover with a 
fluted border, sliding cone finial and shell 
thumbpiece, with a maker’s mark SG with a 
fleur-de-lys below, which was catalogued as 
Neufchatelor possibly Malines. Thissold for£110. 
A pair of Dutch table candlesticks, Rotterdam, 
1775, went for £180, a Dutch tea-pot, Amster- 
dam, 1776, for £80. A pretty thing I thought 
this, fluted and shaped lke an inverted 
pear, the spreading foot pierced with a design 
of blossoms, the curved spout chased with 
flowers, the cover surmounted by a flower- 
spray finial. 


4..SWEDISH SILVER DISH BY HENNING PETRI, OF NYKOPING. About 1695. 19} ins wide. £520. (Right) 5.—GERMAN SILVER 
EPERGNE FROM AUGSBURG, 1747-9. “A very pretty thing once one can become accustomed to the curious legs.” 12} ins high. £370 
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N the British Isles, industrialism has wrought 
1 havoc with folk customs. It is rather sur- 

prising that people who cherish with tena- 
city old traditions in the ceremonial of Church 
and State, as exemplified par excellence in the 
coronation ceremony, should have allowed their 
minor folk traditions to decay and disappear, 
apparently with little regret. England, too, has 
lagged behind other countries, especially Scan- 
dinavia, in creating museums to preserve, albeit 
in a rather artificial way, the memory of old 
folkways. Thus, although scraps of folklore are 
still passed from one generation to another, our 
ancient folk ritual is in a state of advanced 
decay, apart from folk dancing, which was 
rescued by middle class enthusiasts when it was 
practically abandoned by the village folk who 
should have been its custodians. So far as bird 
folklore is concerned, some sayings and pro- 
verbial maxims survive, but ritual, the actions 
which spring from and are the expression of 


essceneaie wit 
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WHY WE EAT GOOSE AT MICHAELMAS — 


A SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT RITUAL 


<x 


it will not bear scrutiny. The Armada 
was dispersed in July, not September; more- 
over there is plenty of evidence that the Michael- 
mas goose feast was being celebrated long before 
Philip of Spain attempted to invade these 
islands. As early as the 12th century we have 
references to the association of the goose with 
Michaelmas. It is quite evident that there were 
believed to be weighty reasons for this associa- 
tion in still earlier times. We have a hint of it 
in the explanation of the goose feast which is 
current on the Continent. There the feast is 
held at Martinmas, and it is said that when the 
people wished to make the modest Martin a 
bishop hehid from them, but his hiding-place was 
betrayed by the loud outcries of a goose. These 
explanations might be dismissed as ridiculous 
and cancelling each other out, but far-fetched 
and unsound as they are it is worth while 
considering what they have in common. 

In both, the origin of the custom is said 


THE MICHAELMAS GOOSE FAIR. From a drawing of 1873 


beliefs, has all but disappeared from England. 
The outstanding example of surviving 
English bird ritual is the eating of goose at 
Michaelmas—September 29. This commend- 
able custom is in decay, but it still persists and 
as it has such obvious gastronomic justification, 
this alone should serve to render the Michael- 
mas goose feast more widespread. Those, and 
they are many, who think that the dominance 
of the tin-opener has been carried too far might 
well demand seasonable fare at Michaelmas. 
The objection may be raised that it is 
absurd to call eating goose a ritual. What could 
be pleasanter than roast goose for dinner when 
it is in season? Why muddle up folklore and 
the pleasures of the table? The reply must be 
' that they are in fact connected. The history of 
goose-eating is not to be found in the cookery 
books. The folk who have perpetuated the 
Michaelmas goose feast have realised this, 
though in a dim and distorted way. There are 
a great variety of explanations of the custom, 
but the most widespread has been that Queen 
. Elizabeth I happened to be eating goose when 
news of the defeat of the Spanish Armada was 
brought to her. To celebrate this great victory 
she ordained that her people should henceforth 
commemorate it by feasting on goose on the 
date of the Armada’s defeat. 
This explanation is_ still 


current, but 


‘to be a famous historical figure about whom 


various legends have accumylated—in the one 
instance a queen, in the other a saint. The grain 
of truth which these traditions preserve—and it 
is of great significance—is that the goose feast 
is rooted in history and once had weighty social 
and religious implications. ~ 

We have a hint as to what these were in 
Julius Caesar’s description of the customs which 
he noted among the ancient inhabitants of this 
island. He remarked that the Britons “may not 
eat hare, domestic fowl or goose but kept these 
animals for entertainment.’”’ Like many another 
traveller among people with unfamiliar customs, 
he misunderstood what he described. We can be 
quite certain that these creatures were not kept 
“for entertainment.’ The hare is one of the 
most magical of animals. Throughout Europe 
and Asia it has been regarded as a witch or 
associated with augury. Queen Boadicea on a 
famous occasion used one as an oracle. The 
domestic fowl, too, probably had occult signi- 
ficance. A headless specimen was found in a 
chieftain’s grave in Cambridgeshire. These 
geese kept by the Britons of Caesar’s time were 
undoubtedly regarded as possessing magical and 
religious properties. Among Germanic peoples 
we also find evidence that the goose was con- 
sidered a magical being. Geese were sacrificed 
to Odin at the autumnal equinox. 
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By EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 


It is well known that magical creat} 
which are treated with reverence and awe {| 
most of the year may be sacrificed on spec} 


of which may entail dire penalties. 
Siberian tribes people cherish bears and then pj 
them to death, making humble apologies to thes| 
Feasting is also closely connected with ritual | 
various kinds, and especially with sacrifici| 
acts. y { 
Before modern methods of animal bull 
bandry were adopted, cattle had to be slaug'| 
tered in considerable numbers in the autum| 
because it was impossible to store sufficies| 
fodder to bring them through the winter. Thij 
among stock-rearing people autumn became | 
time of sacrificial observances, feasting an} 
merry-making. 
Celebrations at Michaelmas carry remini} 
cences of these practices, and the goose feast | 
a survival alike of the magico-religious cer 
monies and the convivialities of thos} 
ancient times. We can infer with cor 
fidence that it is an extremely ancier| 
observance, certainly pre-dating t 
introduction of Christianity to Englan 
Folk tradition has’ forgotten its origi 
though retaining the ritual. As pe 
feel uncomfortable when they are wit 
_-out justifications of their customs th 
invent explanations of them, but th 
would not do so did they not dim 
retain the idea that the customs hai} 
once been highly significant. | 
If it be asked why the goosi 
rather than any other creature shouli) 
be selected for this special honour, thi} 
answer entails an excursion im 
remote times and distant places. It ij 
approximately true to say that thi| 
further back we trace goose beliefs) 
the more significant and widespreac 
we find them to be. For instance, thé 
story concerning the geese on thi) 
Capitol at Rome, which gave warning] 
of the assault of invaders, would seen} 
to need interpretation in the light 0} 
the sacredness so widely attributed t 
these birds. It should also be note 
that here we have the same theme— 
“the warning goose’’—as occurs in the 
legend about St. Martin. In the litera: 
ture and art of ancient Greece and 
Rome the goose had an important 
place. As a symbol associated 
divinities it appears on pottery a’ 
in statuary. There is reason to belie 
that some of the symbolism of th 
swan in Greek myths origerally) be} 
longed to the goose. i 
Of course, although we rightly think of 
Greek and Roman symbols as ancient we mt 
remember that in the form in which we kn 
them, whether in myths or pictured on potte! 
they have become crystallised into art-forms 
comparatively sophisticated people. 1 
to guess at their deeper significance. 
survey is often necessary to obtain the clues 
need. Sometimes, indeed, we have to 
beyond Europe and scrutinise the beliefs 
practices of other, more primitive, peop 
That the customs of people in remote parts Of 
Asia could throw light on the convivialities of 
folk having a jolly dinner party in Yorkshir 
might seem impossible, but so it is. Seeking 
the origins of present customs leads us far awa 
and to remote times. 
We have seen that the goose is honoured | 
Scandinavia, but if we travel farther eastwaré 
we find that over a great area of Siberia 
is a highly magical bird, which is believed 
to assist the wizard in the flights to the othe! 
world which he makes when rapt in a trance 
There are even folk who believe in a goose god 
and make a shrine for him consisting of a nes 
of feathers and down in a hut. 
Further afield still, in China and Korea 
there is plentiful evidence that once the goos 
was mighty in magic and treated with th 
honour due to a creature in league with power 


a 
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(ch could sway man’s destiny. The ancient 
iding rituals of China stipulate that a wild 
se should be carried in the procession, and 
this day this custom is observed in Korea, 
ugh the bird may be only a model. One 
. ter, describing the Korean ceremonial as it 


Bl conducted at the end of last century, says: 


| i front of the procession is a Servant on horse- 
k, carrying a life-size likeness of a wild goose, 
ea by red cotton cloth, which he “holds 
hh both hands. When the procession reaches 
+ destination the man bearing the wild goose 
mounts, enters and places the goose on the 
4) of a huge bowl of rice, and then retires.’ 
E the Far East the colour red signifies happi- 
js. A Chinese bride is always clothed in red. 
| China the carrying and presenting of a gift 
ih both hands is universally approved eti- 
a BEuC. 

|| Thus the Michaelmas goose feast is the sur- 
jal in this country of magico-religious obser- 
Fs aces which were once Ronodred over the 
jjater part of Europe and Asia. Few birds 
\ awakened such respect and received so 
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NOR a good many years I have extracted the 
perfume of flowers in an amateur way, with 
|| varying success. Only two of the several 
thods used by professionals are feasible for 
|e home-producer—distillation and absorption. 
| our rainy Devon climate distillation is by far 
Je simpler, as the flowers have steam passed 
rough them and can be used wet. For the 
sorption method flowers must be bone-dry, 
uch often means spreading them on a tray 
jfore an electric fan. Unfortunately, few 
jwers have enough essential oil content for 
Je in astill, but one can fall back on various 
irbs. 

Of all these lavender is the most rewarding. 
| an average year here 168 plants have given 
4 Ib. of flower-heads, producing 27 oz. of oil 
+ otto (essence). This is worth anything up to 
js. an oz., the British article being considered 
|r superior to that from the Continent. The 
tlumers of Grasse in France say that otto 
joduced in a small apparatus is much superior 
| quality to that coming from a huge commer- 
al still. So my small laboratory still (as illus- 
jated), which is worked in an attic, need not be 
jorned for what it can do. A licence has 
}rmally to be obtained to use a still, but this 
| a waived in my case, as the work was merely 
|/an experimental nature. 

The 3-litre flask of this apparatus is packed 

jith whatever material is to be used and may 
\bld up to 1? lb. The steam-generator (left) is 
|led with hot water and stood on a gas-ring. 
he glass tube from it is conducted into the 
jask down to near the bottom, which is covered 
fith some 3 oz. of water. A secondary tap from 
jue gas supplies a small-flame Bunsen burner 
laced under the flask’s asbestos mat. 
When the generator boils, the steam passes 
Own into the contents of the flask, which is 
jept hot by the Bunsen burner, and presently 
ses into the exit glass tube half-way up the 
eck. It continues down to another glass tube 
jaclosed in one larger (a Liebig condenser), 
arough which cold water is continually enter- 
ag and passing out into the wash-basin. The 
lass tube that emerges from the condenser for 
dbme six inches then ejects the now distilled 
rater, carrying whatever essential oil or otto it 
olds, into the recipient on the right, at the rate 
f about 30 to 40 drops a minute. 

My experience has been that the steam 
leeds to pass through the contents of the flask 
or only about 45 minutes to extract all the otto 
1 any material, which leaves about one pint of 
istillate in the recipient; as regards lavender, 
bout 1 oz. of this is otto. 

The apparatus can be assembled and dis- 
aantled in a minute or two; one does this each 
ime the flask has to be refilled. Along the 
Mediterranean coast the peasants at harvest- 
ime take up their small home-made stills into 
he mountains where lavender and _ rose- 
nary grow, yee shows the simplicity of the 
york. 


much reverence as the goose. To us this may 
well seem strange. For most people picture the 
goose as a rather ridiculous, pot-bellied bird 
waddling and hissing ineffectively around farm- 
yards. The “sully goose’ is proverbial, the 

‘goosie, goosie gander’? which wanders “up- 
stairs and downstairs and in my lady’s chamber”’ 
is an object of fun. The domestic goose amuses 
more than it impresses us. 

But we must not forget that the folklore of 
the goose is derived from the wild goose. 
Nobody who is familiar with wild geese in the 
remote places they prefer to frequent would 
think of them as ludicrous or undignified. To 
see and hear great skeins of geese of any species 
flighting in is memorable. Few sights which 
the bird- lover may hope to enjoy can compare 
with flocks of geese filling the sky at dusk or 
dawn. To realise why the goose has such a 
prominent place in myth and ritual, we must 
picture primitive people on steppe or tundra 
dashing out of their tents on hearing the distant 
clamour of the geese passing over in spring. To 
them these long chevrons, orderly ranks of the 
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advancing aerial host, were as an army with 
banners flying and trumpets sounding, announc- 
ing the coming of spring, indeed bringing it. 
In every sense they ushered in the spring, the 
season of new life, and men’s hearts rejoiced at 
their coming. They came with the sun and so 
they must be in some sense its emissaries or 
representatives, and were honoured accordingly. 
Strong and vigorous, high-flying and strident- 
voiced, they aroused awe, for they came and 
went mysteriously with the changing seasons. 

So, if our imaginations carry us back to 
times when Europe and Asia were sparsely 
populated wastes of forest, marsh and tundra, 
when simple people unable to distinguish clearly 
between cause and effect regarded animals as 
witches and wizards wielding occult powers, we 
are able to understand the high honour once 
bestowed on the goose. Many of our customs, 
regarded as trivial or even silly, have an ancient 
and remarkable a history as the goose-feast has 
had. Folk customs are often comparable to 
fossils which when studied with imagination 
reveal strange things out of the past. 


MAKING PERFUME AT HOME 


APPARATUS FOR DISTILLING PERFUME AT HOME. On the table (left to right): metal 
steam generator, glass flask to hold flower material, Liebig condenser connected to washbasin, 
glass jar for collecting condensed essence 


The distillate has to be put through filter- 
paper; the water alone passes through, leaving 
the otto on top. First-rate essence of lavender 
can be made from 6 oz. of otto with one gallon 
of alcohol; but the strained water is almost as 
strong as this in perfume. 

Distilling for rose-water could be another 
satisfactory project; the plant for this is the 
Provence or so-called cabbage rose. From 30 lb. 
of petals I have obtained about two gallons of 
wonderfully perfumed water, as intense as the 
pure otto of roses I had from Anatolia. Since it 
takes nearly 5 cwt. of petals to make | oz. of 
otto, there is no perceptible trace of oil in my 
rose-water just mentioned—perhaps merely a 
greasy film. 

One year I distilled 75 lb. of leaves from a 
certain rose-scented geranium that produced 
only 4 0z. of otto, which included a gallon of 
highly perfumed water; this was of a most subtle 
rose odour and of a beautiful emerald green 
colour. The south of France perfumers told 
me that nothing so choice as my sample of 
geranium oil was produced in their district or in 
Tunis, where tons of leaves are used: evidently 
they have not my plant, which came from Cape 
Province—the true rose geranium. 

There is also the making of toilet-vinegar 
from the leaves of the pungent pine-scented 
geranium, Pelargonium fragrans, for those who 
can winter the cuttings under glass. In autumn 
each plant gives a large crop outside. An 
earthenware container is filled with leaves, 


covered with white vinegar, and the contents is 
left to digest for some three weeks. The strained 
vinegar has then all the properties of the 
geranium, and is marvellous stuff for dabbing 
about one’s person before going on a fly-infested 
country ramble. One is then left entirely in 
peace, without having to use fans of foliage torn 
from the hedges. 

For those who would like to capture the 
perfume of violet, mignonette, heliotrope, lily- 
of-the-valley, wallflower and so on, as I have 
done, absorption is the method. Unable to 
employ the elaborate French system, I found 
that a dozen or more well-covered infusions, 
each of 36 hours, in sweet almond oil, repeated 
with fresh flowers every time after pressing out 
in muslin the saturation of the used ones, effec- 
tively scents the oil. Subsequently, this is 
digested in alcohol (half and half) for quite a 
fortnight at a temperature of about 70 degrees 
—a domestic hot-cupboard is just the spot— 
and the bottle is shaken as often as possible. The 
alcohol, having now extracted the perfume from 
the impregnated oil, is put through the filter- 
paper. The oil is thrown away, and the result is 
scent as we know it. 

This is certainly not a commercial proposi- 
tion as, for instance, only 4 oz. of essence was 
got from 9,920 lily-of-the-valley flowers. But 
here you have absolute purity true to name, 
unlike the synthetic concoctions made into 
cheap scents or the floral and resinous mixtures 
of expensive perfumes. 
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OLD PAINTINGS IN A VILLAGE HOUS: 


interesting article by Mr. E. B. Evans, 

dealing with 17th-century painted over- 
mantels, speaks of the rarity of these paintings 
in small houses. Several such paintings, slightly 
later in date than those illustrated by Mr. Evans, 
add to our local pride in an ancient house 
standing in the Suffolk village of Parham. 

This little house was built about 1450, 
probably as a dower house, by the Willoughby 
de Eresbys, to which family the Manor of Parham 
had come by marriage on the death of William 
de Ufford, 2nd Earl of Suffolk. At some later 
date the outside of the house was plastered over; 
beneath this coating hazel rods, supporting a 
filling of cow dung, close the space between the 
heavy oaken beams which form the frame. 

The six-panel door opens on to a passage 
which runs from front to back of the house. On 
the right of this passage a large ground-floor 
room was panelled in the 17th century and, 
probably in the early 18th century, a painting 
was set in the wall as an overmantel. Two 
and a half centuries of smoke so blackened it 
that the picture was all but lost, but careful, 
though amateur, cleaning has made it possible 
to enjoy the picture again. 

It shows a formal garden, with the lawn 
running down to a reedy lake, on which there 
are two swans. Behind the lawn is a flower 
garden, and beyond this again are three yew 
trees. On the left, a canopy has been erected 
over a dais, and, descending its steps, a small 
page holds the train of a lady, standing on the 
lawn and conversing with two others. Near the 
water’s edge are two more figures, one seated, 
the other standing. These two are apparently 
trying to attract the attention of the people in 
the other group. Between these groups stands a 
dog, uniting the two halves of the picture; and 
on the right is a small hill surmounted by a 
castle, comparable with that described in Mr. 
E. B. Evans’s article and probably as conven- 
tional. 

Another picture is of great jollity. A 
stormy sky has a flock of birds in flight across 
it. The ground is uneven, and what appears to 
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be a hare is running towards the frame on the 
left. After it, at what is obviously a great pace, 
come four couple of hounds and these in turn 
are followed by three riders. They wear wide- 
brimmed hats and laced coats with wide cuffs, 
and their legs are extended straight in long 
stirrups as they gallop along, each of them 
looking to his left at the beholder. The horses 
are rolling along like rocking horses, all hind 
legs being firmly planted on the ground, all fore 


3.—A SIMILAR PANEL, SHOWING A HUNTING 
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1.—AN OLD HOUSE AT PARHAM, NEAR .FRAMLINGHAM, SUFFOLK. 
about 1450 and altered later 
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legs high and pawing the air. On the right 
this composition, a yokel, running furious! 
carries in one hand some sort of firearm and 
the other a long stick and a pitchfork. Thes 
pictures are all in need of expert restoration, 
piece of work too expensive to contemplate 
present. 

. On the other side of the passage is a gre 
curiosity. Was it not in the elegantly artifici 
reign of Queen Anne that tortoise-shell was al 
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vogue? It must have been at 
time surely that some pains- 
/ng soul decorated the wood- 
sof this whole room with tiny 
3 of dark paint in imitation of 
i! There, it is still, so ugly, yet a 
» ument to industry—for which 
+ on, I suppose, no one has ever 
fh) the heart to cover it up. 
| The main bedroom of the 
|se has a very handsome ceiling, 
jimented with the pargetting 
/t is such a feature of East 
jlian houses. The beams have 
a decorated with a running 
Hl design and between them 
# large medallions. In these, 
ing birds alternate with others 
a\vhich gargoyle heads form. the 
fliers enclosing a central boss. 
1}; work is so regular that some 
+), of casting box must have been 
1 to make the ornaments. 
| This room is lighted with an 
fl window of which the outer 
is a heavy beam carrying a fine 
mple of medieval village carv- 
A central shield is supported 
j|a collared hound and a stag 
h beautifully flowing antlers. 
/2 shield bears a cross with 
srated edges, which some have 
‘ ught to be the cross ‘“‘engrailed’’ 
«the de Ufford arms; but the 
1t of the de Uffords had died 
| tundred years before the house 
#5 built, and the cross may be 


j ‘ely ornamental. z ao a 
4.—A DETAIL FROM THE PANEL ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 2. Two elegantly dressed women, and a 


| Some of the windows, which ; 
ihe wooden mullions and tran- baby in a cradle. (Right) 5—A DOOR IN THE MAIN PASSAGE, PAINTED TO IMITATE 


‘ns, still hold the original glass, TORTOISE-SHELL 
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6.—MEDIAZVAL CARVING BELOW THE ORIEL WINDOW 
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eenish and wavy. Many of the windows ¥j og 
live been blocked up over the years and are a : 
|adually being reopened. The oak frames, and 
/some cases the glass also, are intact, so they 
ay have been covered to avoid payment of 
indow tax. 

It is interesting to note the small additions 
id improvements which have been made to the 
buse over the space of five centuries. A door 
ided, or perhaps rehung, depends from cock’s 
sad hinges wrought in Tudor times. In Stuart 
ays a dangerous upper staircase was made safe 
ith lovely candystick balusters. Over a door 
lving on the passage is a balustraded grill, 
hich was possibly made as an unglazed window 
» light a dark spot. A four-centred brick arch 
as put in toaccommodatea wall oaken fireplace, 
ut this must have been unsatisfactory and 
noky, for on the chimney is a very early cowl. 
[ere it is easy to see how this aid to comfort got 
S name, since its shape is reminiscent of the 
1ised hood of a monkish habit. 

The house has been scheduled by the 
linistry of Housing and Local Government as a 
uilding of special architectural interest, and it 
tands so sound and sturdy that it seems quite 
kely that it will be offering hospitable shelter 
rhen another five hundred years have gone. 

_ The village of Parham contains many pic- 
iresque houses and a fine 14th-century church. 
+ Parham Hall, near by, there are considerable iH 


smains of the big house erected about 1500 by ES eta) cS 
ir Christopher Willoughby. 7.—THE HANDSOME PLASTER CEILING IN THE MAIN BEDROOM 
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ARE THERE MORE HARES IN BRITAIN 


S ARES can’t abide the smell of rabbetts 
[sic],” declared James Hawker, a 
Victorian poacher of no mean skill, 

writing to a Surrey landowner, the late Tudor 

Walters, in whose woods he had sometimes 

trespassed. ‘You get rid of them rabbetts and 

there’ll soon be more hares.”’ 

Not a few naturalists and professional 
biologists might well have agreed with this 
veteran poacher, though for very different 
reasons. In 1954, when “the rabbit fleas of the 
Edenbridge district began to spread the myxo- 
matosis virus through ‘the Kentish countryside 
at an average rate of 34 miles each month, 
prophecies of the oan damage to be 
expected from hungry “foxes were matched by 
forecasts of dramatic increases in the population 
of hares. 

There was much to be said 
for these views. As’ rabbits 
dwindled in number, hares seemed 
likely to find themselves sur- 
rounded by abnormally abundant 
supplies of fresh green food. Yet 
some naturalists argued that 
hares might themselves become a 
more important source of food for 
hungry stoats and foxes. Was it 
not likely, too, that farm-workers, 
robbed of their frequent meals of 
stewed rabbit, would turn with 
relish to jugged hare? 

While many countrymen 
aired these conflicting theories, 
Dr. N. W. Moore, of the Nature 
Conservancy, promptly began in- 
vestigating the status of the 
brown hare in Britain. With the 
help of the newly-formed Mam- 
mal Society of the British Isles 
and the Infestation Division of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, he 
soon established that hares were 
generally distributed in East 
Anglia and the East Midlands. 
They were fairly plentiful in some 
areas of the south. Naturalists 
familiar with the many hares of 
the South Downs, however, re- 
ported their absence from areas 
of the East Sussex Weald only 
five or ten miles to the north. 

Much the same tale was re- 
ported from other regions of Britain. A Cam- 
bridgeshire postman on his rounds might not be 
surprised by the sight of a score of ‘‘mad March 
hares’ bucking and leaping and boxing in the 
soft February sunshine; his. opposite number 
in North Devon or Cornwall might well pause in 
astonishment if face to face with even a single 
hare, though that might not be true in every 
Devon parish. 

Ramblers in the West Country had long 
been familiar with the hares of the Mendips; 
and Eric Parker once reported a hare on the 
beach at Minehead which bewildered observers 
by advancing against the breakers—though it 
was not being pursued—and swimming out to 
sea for nearly fifty yards before returning to the 
shore, shaking itself like a dog, and making off 
across the golf-course. 

Yet it was clear that one could now wander 
far afield through Gloucestershire and Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire and Worcestershire and stand 
little or no prospect of seeing any hares. Visitors. 
too, to the countryside of Staffordshire, so much 

_more attractive than is commonly supposed, 
might gain a better chance of meeting fallow or 
even red deer—in the north—than ites would 
of observing many hares. : 

Generally hares tended to be less common 
the farther west one travelled. In Pembroke- 
shire and Cornwall, where rabbits sometimes 

numbered eleven or more per acre, though 
occasionally a population of 20 to the acre might 

be found, hares seemed to have dwindled nearly 
to extinction. Game books of the 19th century 
showed that there were many other districts of 

Britain, now quite without hares, where the 

species had once been fairly common. Would 
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the sudden downfall of the rabbit enable them 
to re-colonise their old haunts? 

Here naturalists ran into difficulties. 
Statistical evidence about hares has always been 
hard to obtain. Where they are few in number, 
it is all too easy to overlook them. More than 
once in the warm weeks of 1955 and 1956, when 
farmers spoke of “huge rabbits breeding above 
ground,” I heard the sceptical tactlessly en- 
quire: ‘‘Are you quite sure they weren’t hares?”’ 

By that time it was clear that the swift 
advance of myxomatosis was one of the most 
important events in the history of the country- 
side. While farmers boasted of heavier crops of 
grass and corn, and foresters rejoiced in the 
natural regeneration of oak and beech, horn- 
beam and ash, as well as the chestnuts, aspen 
and silver birches which rabbits often spared, 


WILL THERE BE MORE HARES IN BRITAIN’S COUNTRYSIDE ? | 
“It would not be surprising if hares gradually invaded those stretches 
of country where they may once have been crowded out by the 
competition of rabbits” 


botanists discovered two new colonies of the 
soldier orchid, Orvchis militaris, formerly believed 
extinct; and many other orchids, like the cow- 
slips, the pasque flowers and the rock roses, 
bloomed with unusual vigour. The more 
palatable species of meadow grass, Poa pratensis, 
appeared to be spreading fast in some areas, and 


_there were signs that red and white clover— 


favourite foods of the hare—were among a host 
of plants to benefit from the rabbits’ ‘decline. 
On some south-country heaths the bell heather 
was retreating before the advance of ling and 
the taller grasses; and on the borders of many 
woods patches of moss and‘close-cropped turf 
were giving way before rank vegetation. 
Not all these changes were dramatic. 
Research in the Nature Conservancy’s Reserve 
at Lullington Heath, on the South Downs, 
showed that turf grazed by rabbits which was 
half an inch high in 1954 had reached a maxi- 
mum height of only one and a half to four inches 
three years later. However, hares everywhere 
could surely count on abundant supplies of food. 
Soon it becamé apparent that both in 
Britain and on the Continent they were feeding 
much more amid the lush vegetation on the 
outskirts of woods. Yet this point needs 
qualifying. There is evidence that hares have 
long thrived on the borders of woods much more 
frequently than farmers and gamekeepers 
suspected. Records kept by the Forestry 
Commission, though, do reveal that hares have 
grown more numerous in their woods since 
rabbits declined. In 1954, when rabbits were 
abundant, 13,000 hares were killed in and around 
their plantations. Next year 17,000 hares were 
killed; in 1956, the figure was 20,700, two-thirds 
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of them being accounted for in Eastern Scotle 
In the twelve months up to September, 19; 
the Forestry Commission’s officials kill { 
24,100 hares. i) 

Does predation exercise much influene 
the status of the hare? ‘‘They’re too fast for 
predators,” says the naturalist, convinced th] 
even a fox running at 35 miles per hour would | 
no match for a hare. Not that this is the whc| 
story. James Hawker was not the first poachi) 
to discover that, given a large measure || 
cunning, it is quite possible to outwit the hai} 
despite its speed. If approached from the sid| 
it will swiftly take evasive action. It is not ea; 
to pounce upon one from the rear. But a f 
lurking in the,bracken just ahead of the ha 
may often take it by surprise. Of 80 foxes whos} 
stomachs were examined by officials of th] 
Ministry of Agriculture betwed| 
1955 and 1957, three or four, aj 
killed in Hampshire or Susses|_ 
had just finished eating a meal G 
best hare. 

Not that it is easy to dni 
that a decline in shooting ani) 
trapping may well influence thi 
status of hares much more thai) 
the activities of foxes. It is true! 
also, that the population of hares 
as game records confirm, coni| 
stantly fluctuated long before th 1 
average countryman had heard 6} 
myxomatosis. | 

Yet it is hard to find #} 
naturalist or pest officer in Cam) 
bridgeshire or Bedfordshire, Hert 
fordshire or Huntingdonshiri) 
who is not convinced that thesi) 
animals have much increased i! 
those counties since rabbits de! 
clined. Reports from many othe) 
parts of England, Wales and, par 
ticularly, Northern Ireland tel: 
a similar story. In a few places 
hares have invaded ground for 
merly occupied only by rabbits.} 
In still more districts there 
appears to have been little or no) 
change in the hare’s status. | 

Rarely are they sufficiently 
numerous to cause any significant 
damage to crops. Some farmers) 
know to their cost, though, that 
young turnips or sugar-beet, corn or clover are) 
always tempting to “these creatures. In places, 
shooting drives have been organised to control, 
numbers. This is no game for the novice. A high 
degree of skill is needed if wounded animals are: 
not to vanish under cover. Though hares, like 
the unfortunate deer, are denied a close season, 
it is an offence to sell them between March 1 and 
July 31, a prohibition prompted, no doubt, by 
the false belief that breeding is confined to the 
spring and summer. & 

What of the future? It is hard to write 
with confidence; for the marked, though 7 
dramatic, rise in their numbers has been on B 
larger scale than increases noted in the pa 
Dr. Moore, who is still actively continuing his 
enquiry into their status, tells me that the main 
areas where these creatures were seldom <7 
such as Cornwall, parts of Devon, and south 
west Wales, have not been re-colonised to a 
extent; and I can confirm that this is true, too, 
of the well-wooded acres of the East Sui 
Weald. 

Since the welfare of hares does seem to be 
linked with the fortunes of the rabbit, though 
the point cannot yet be proved, much may well 
depend upon the future course of the myxoma- 
tosis viruses. Few countrymen now expect 
rabbits in Britain to be exterminated; many 
would agree with Mr. Harry V. Thompson that 
it may be possible to limit their numbers perhaps 
to a fifth of the population before myxomatosis 
In these circumstances, it would not be sur 
prising if hares gradually invaded those stretche 
of country where they may once have bee 
crowded out by the competition, rather than b} 
the smell, of James Hawker’s “rabbetts.”’ 
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readily come to mind in any discussion as 
to which of the leading professional 
fers has the most attractive and orthodox 
le. But there is no possible doubt that, when 
) he mood—and moods can vary considerably — 
| is much the most effective player in the 
| 
| 


[red name of Harry Weetman would not 


itish Isles. In little more than a week he won 
) News of the World match play championship 
| Walton Heath and the Dunlop Masters at 
| tle Aston four strokes ahead of Bobby Locke. 
/e records tell me that only Rees, eight years 
|», has finished a season in such memorable 
| hion. 
} I shall always remember the first time I 
| tched Weetman play, mainly because of the 
| pact his savage, untutored strength made 
'/on the senses, partly because he completed an 
_|erwhelming victory in that assistants’ tourna- 
|imt by holing his tee shot at the 72nd and, I 
ppose, because it was my first excursion into 
J iting about golf for the Manchester Guardian. 
was all most exciting and it was obvious then 
jat Weetman had enormous possibilities, but 
| years he remained impossibly unpredict- 
le and, as a golfer, provocative. 
Surely a man who could hit such prodigious 
/ stances, and whose hands were so strong that 
ost rough made no difference to him, would 
|\t long be denied in any company. Nature had 
sated in Weetman an unusual paradox of 
ugh, bludgeoning strength and rare sensitivity 

(touch. Once he had acquired some estimate 

‘l his own power and judgement of distance, he 

jcame a supremely good pitcher. As the 
vajority of the strokes he plays into greens, no 
Jatter the length of the course, are with the 
Jorter irons this is a precious asset. But of 
Jen greater value has been his_ beautiful 
itting. From the outset of his career he has 
jid a delicate, natural touch on the greens with 
4 _ firm true putting stroke. Always he has been 
‘attacking putter, rarely if ever inhibited by 
je thought of having to hole the one back, 
~ bich destroys so many of us. I would think 
lat I have seen Weetman hole more missable 
yitts from beyond the hole than any other 
jofessional in this decade. 

In the final analysis it is always the putting 
iat counts and, on the highest tournament 
jvel, this alone is the difference between the 
tilhant score and the moderate one. All Weet- 
jian’s vast hitting, all the recovery shots and 
|l the fine pitching would be as naught in respect 
| winning were he not such a superb putter. 
atching Weetman can be a sharp contrast in 
Motions. There is little of beauty in the flailing 
<plosion of his swing, but immediately there is 
jn excitement at the searing flight of the ball 
ito the far distance, for everyone loves the long 
jitter. The drive quite possibly has finished in 
jae rough and the next shot, say of 150 yards 
so, will be flicked to the green with one of the 
)fted irons and hit so easily that the strength 
jf hands is quite concealed. Gradually the pro- 
jess is becoming more attractive and finally 
here is the sweetness of the truly struck putt. 
'ew men hit the ball more consistently in the 
xact middle of the blade. 

Weetman’s strength and short game can 
hake his golf contemptuous of any course. The 
hodern ball has done much to destroy the 
yeauty and skill of architecture. When it is hit 
ls far as Weetman hits it, then ingenious 
yunkering, angled fairways and the rest become 
f little moment. But trees and shrubs can 
indo him and at Walton Heath Weetman 
umost squandered what should have been an 
massailable position against Bernard Hunt, 
vho lost the first four holes of the final. Little 
Aston, of course, is less severe, and, provided 
Weetman could avoid being stymied by the 
yecasional tree and keep reasonably straight, 
there was little for him to fear. The advantage 
of his length was emphasised at the 4th hole, 
‘the easiest on the course given a straight drive. 
But straight it had to be because on the left 
flank stood the tall trees, where crows cried 
mournfully every morning, and on the right a 
large hillock covered with gorse. This was in 
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WEETMAN’S MEMORABLE SEASON 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


range of a full drive, slightly faded in the wind 
iron the left,’ as OlConed sadly discovered. 
Twice on the second day his drive found the 
gorse, and the sum total of his remaining activi- 
ties on the hole was 13 strokes and the “absence 
thereafter of any serious challenge to Weetman. 
The hole measures only 329 yards and had 
O’Connor got two fours he would have been only 
three shots behind before Saturday’s final round. 
Weetman, who hits everything with a slight 
fade, could afford to drive with abandon from 
this 4th tee and carry the gorse easily. In the 
last round he drove the green. 

The course, once the park of Little Aston 
Hall, is a pleasant rather than formidable test 
for professionals and a good part of its armoury 
had been sabotaged by the interminable damp- 
ness of the hateful summer. The greens are 
fairly large and in normal weather faster than 
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the old masters, Locke and Cotton, would be 
second. 

It is still a very real pleasure to watch 
Cotton play. Few golfers in the world, and none 
in Britain, strike the ball with the same auth- 
ority or with the same beautiful economy of 
movement and control of flight. His hands 
remain marvellously strong and sensitive, and 
he is now in his fifty-second year. His short iron 
play particularly was superb and he putted 
extremely well. Early in the last round he 
pulled two drives in the firm wind and these 
cost at least two strokes. And then a tired man 
mishit his second to the last hole; otherwise 
even Locke’s splendid 67 would not have gained 
him second place. Cotton accompanied Weet- 


man for the last round, and this not only pro- 
vided a vivid contrast in style but no doubt was 
a great help to Weetman himself. 


THE WINNER OF THE DUNLOP MASTERS TOURNAMENT AT LITTLE ASTON, 

STAFFORDSHIRE: H. Weetman (Selsdon Park) on the 18th fairway. He won with a score 

of 67+ 68 + 70 + 71 = 276. A.D. Locke (South Africa) was second with a total of 280 and 
T. H. Cotton (Temple) third with 282 


most inland and of considerable subtlety. But 
the damp had undone all that and most putts 
could be struck firmly for the hole. Neverthe- 
less, scoring was not all that easy, partly because 
of the difficulty of accurate pitching from wet 
grass, and in the end only Locke and Weetman 
broke 70 more than once. 

Weetman took charge of the proceedings 
from the beginning with a first round of 67, and 
by the evening of the second day, on which there 
is the strange new custom of playing two rounds, 
he was six strokes ahead. History recalls that 
such a position is by no means invulnerable. In 
this very event two years previously at Prest- 
wick, O’Connor had gained seven strokes on 
Brown in the last round. And long years ago 
in the open at Deal did not George Duncan 
begin the last round level with poor Abe 
Mitchell, having started 13 strokes behind in 
the morning, and win the championship? But 
at Little Aston there were no heroics and no 
tragedies. Weetman hit the ball uncommonly 
straight throughout most of his last round of 71 
and all that exercised our minds was which of 


Locke began with a remarkable exhibition 
of putting which called to mind his most lethal 
days; then in the cheerless gloom and drizzle of 
Friday his scoring simply was steady. He con- 
fessed to longing for the feel of the sun on his 
back and its appearance, bright and in‘wind, on 
Saturday must have been sufficient inspiration. 
In any event he played beautifully and, with- 
out the aid of extraordinary putting, was round 
in 67. He seemed to be hitting the ball as well, 
and certainly as smoothly, as at any time this 
summer. The great men had done nobly, and 
some of their juniors could reflect with advan- 
tage upon the qualities that made this possible. 

Thomson was a little disappointing, but 
who has a better right to reaction than an open 
champion who has won two other tournaments 
besides? He was surprisingly vulnerable through 
the greens in his match with young Fox at 
Walton Heath and his early reading of them at 
Little Aston seemed amiss. A fine second round 
gained him but little and thereafter his scoring 
was only pedestrian, as if ambition’s appetite 
was, for the time being, appeased. 
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DONNINGTON GROVE, BERKSHIRE—I 


A HOME OF THE HON. MRS. REGINALD FELLOWES 


James Peitit Andrews, F.S.A., whose “Gothick villa” was almost certainly designed by John 
as an engaging character typical .of the Rococo Renadss 


Chute 1760, 


HEN one gets to know the men who first 
went in for Gothick in the 18th century 
the many similarities in their outlook and 
interests to our own brings them strangely close. 
Horace Walpole may not be one’s favourite 
man, but we find far more in common with him 
than we can with, say, Lord Burlington, because 
Horace’s interests and values rested on con- 
clusions that continue valid, whereas the Earl 
acted on high-minded principles which do not. 
The fashion produced much that may now seem 
absurd, yet it was part of the great revolution in 
thought which rejected , the “philosophical as- 
sumptions of the “humanist renaissance’ in 
favour of reassessing first causes by “natural 
science’ and human sensibility: the revolution 
from which civilisation as we know it followed. 
All the period’s disruptions of the Classical 
pattern, to which are applied such terms as 
Rococo, Romanticism, or neo-Classical, the 
return to nature, and the industrial revolu- 
tion, were manifestations of that intellectual 
re-orientation, their common factor the breaking 
down of accepted pre-conceptions by “‘sceptical’’ 
analysis. Antiquarianism, elucidating the facts 
of the past from its remains, was no less part of 
the process, and to men with that bent it 
seemed more sensible, as well as refreshing, to 
adapt native “Gothick’ instead of Roman 
architecture for modern houses. 
All the 18th-century “Goths’’ prove on 


about 


emerges 


acquaintance to have been men of 
intelligence and ability with a specu- 
lative interest in some form of “‘science.”’ 
Besides Walpole, art-historian and 
social critic, Ivory Talbot, of Lacock, 
had at least the commonsense to 
change from Palladian to Gothick in 
restoring his Abbey; Sir Roger New- 
digate of Arbury was a benefactor of 
Oxford University and promoter of 


industrial enterprises; James West of © 


Alscot was an F.R.S. and, as Secretary 
to the Treasury, chief manager of the 
Whig political machine; Thomas Gray 
was the outstanding poet of the age; and 
John Chute, who we found last week 
almost certainly designed Donnington 
Grove, was Walpole’s architectural 
mentor. 

James Pettit Andrews (1737-1797), 
who built the house, proves to have 
been an engaging character with simi- 
larly wide interests. I literally ran into 
him, in the- library of the Society of 
Antiquaries while preparing these 
articles, when my eye lit on the label 
under a portrait in front of me, “James 
Pettit Andrews Esq., F.S.A.” ~The 


artist is unknown and the portrait 
shows a rather common-place man. 
However, he figures in the Dictionary of 


2.—THE FIRST- FLOOR ROOM - IN THE “SOUTH FRONT. Probably the original 


drawing-room, it is now the principal bedroom 


himself, drawn by H. S. Grimm, and engraved 
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=> By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY | 


1.—THE SOUTH FRONT, WITH AN on 
WINDOW OVER THE ENTRANCE. The porch, 


originally continuous, was a slightly later addition 


National Biography as author of a very varied list of books, 

and his wife Anne Penrose, daughter of the Vicar of: 
Newbury, had literary interests also: one of his first 
works was to edit in 1781 the poems of her brother, the 
Rev. Thomas Penrose. The Savages of Europe, translated 
from the French of Lesuire and Louvel and illustrated by 
himself, is a satire on the English; and he published An 
Appeal to the Humane on behalf Climbing Boys employed 
by the Chimney Sweepers, an unexpected link with 
Charles Kingsley. His major undertaking was a history 
of England, which ran to three editions. He also con- 
tributed various papers on antiquities and topography to 
Aychaeologia, having been elected F.S.A. in 1763. But 
the combination of scholarship and whim which both | his 
home and writing suggest is best reflected in his curious 
Anecdotes etc. Ancient and Modern. The copy inscribed i 
1789 to the Antiquaries, “‘with the Editor’s respects,” 
before me now. The frontispiece (Fig. 8), sketched b 


Macky, depicts an elderly sage (with little resemblan 
to his portrait) distilling anecdotes from an alembic in 
which float the names of several standard authofs, 
Rabelais, Fuller, Stow, Froissart, Montaigne, Charon 
and Seneca among others. The preface explains that “a 
retirement of some years with thé uninterrupted perusal 
of a library composed chiefly of such volumes as are not 
in the way of every student have supplied the Editor 
with a very considerable stock of extracts and remarks. 
It has been suggested to him that if these were connected 

. they might offer some amusement to those who have 
neither time nor inclination to labour through scores of 
uninteresting pages.’’ The published dedication ‘‘to Sir 
Joseph Andrews of Shaw, Baronet, . . as a small tribute 
of well-merited affection and grateful acknowledgemen ; 
by his brother”’ implies that the library in question wi 
that at Shaw House, and that the scene of the author’ 
retirement (actually from the Berkshire Militia) was h 
new house at Donnington in the same parish. 

The anecdotes, culled from authors such as thoall 
named in the frontispiece, are, the editor stresses, 
from ‘‘any indelicacy,” often of curious interest am 
sometimes amusing. Under the heading National Charae 
Andrews possibly first published the well-known disti 
about Scottish roads: 

Had you seen these voads—before they were mad 

You'd lift up your hands and bless Marshal Wade! 


iich he attributed to a certain Mr. Canfield who was employed on 
eir making. The funniest, under Coaches, which must be abbrevi- 
jed, is told as a true incident which happened on a dark night in a 
ige-coach bound from London to Essex. A talkative passenger gave 
ious conversational openings to his only companion, without reply 
tally complimenting him on the quality of his fur coat, which he 
| ppened to touch, still without reply; whereon ‘‘the inquirer, fatigued 
\d disgusted, fell into.a sound nap nor awoke until daylight accounted 
|him for the taciturnity of his comrade by presenting. . . a huge bear 
jickily muzzled) in a sitting posture.” : 
|| Society at the Grove was antiquarian and literary. The genial 
4 iptain Grose, artist and antiquary, and the topographer Hieronymus 
»)fimm—one of whom may have painted the view of Donnington 
|}produced last week—were friends, as was Thomas Pye, M.P., the 
ost indifferent of Poets Laureate, who contributed to the Anecdctes 
id collaborated with Andrews in a Tragedy. Another poet was his 
jother-in-law, the Rev. Thomas Penrose. He must at least have 
|ipinged on the Strawberry Hill circle through engaging Chute as his 
‘)chitect. But soon after completing the house Andrews sold it, about 
182, to Beau Brummell’s father and moved to Hampstead, becoming 
|| 1792 police magistrate for Westminster. i 


|| THE CHIMNEY-PIECE; OVER IT THE MOB CAP BY 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


The principal room, before Brummell’s additions, was the long 
me (Fig. 2) on the first floor of the south, entrance, front (Fig. 1). 
“hose below, as we saw last week, are somewhat low and mostly quite 
mall; the largest is now, and to judge from its recessed inner end 
ilways was, the dining-room (Fig. 9) in the north-east corner of the 
wriginal plan. Its present decoration especially reflects Mrs. Fellowes’s 
iking for chinoiserie, which attracted her in the first instance to 
Jonnington Grove. The “India paper’ with parchment-coloured 
round is a lovely example of authentic imported chinois, coming here 
ria another Berkshire house; and the taste is reflected in the tablet of 
‘he chimney-piece, the landscape and frame over it, the gilt side-tables 
ind the splats of the mahogany chairs. Watteauesque ormolu figures 
derch on the wrought-iron fender. Gothick, Chinese and Arcadian 
Pastoral were alternative modes for the naturalistic Rococo spirit. 
Shute’s drawings, now in the Hampshire Record Office, show him 
*xperimenting intelligently to some extent with each, though he was 
nore adept at Palladian and particularly ingenious with geometrical 
Serspective drawing. A combination of these elements is exactly what 
listinguishes the outstanding feature of the Grove’s interiors: the 
sallery above the staircase at second-floor level (Fig. 7), where they 
ure handled with a Classical purist’s sense of style and proportion. 
[The magnificently Roman staircase that he put into his own house, 
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4.—IN THE ORIEL 


5.—SEEN FROM A WINDOW OF THE BEDROOM 
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the Vyne, witnesses to his skill with Palladian rules; and it i 
same grasp of the fundamentals of architecture, whatever 
idiom employed, which gives Donnington its distinction, tendi 
to confirm his authorship of the design. Besides the considera 
technical feat of suspending the glazed clerestory, arcade aly 
gallery over the stairs hall, the elegance and coherence of ea 
component in the composition, decorative and structural, col 
stitute a true synthesis of styles. Though rarely so neatly don} 
the fusion is typical of the best Georgian architecture. ib, 
In connection with the staircase we may look now, moj 
closely than was possible last week, at the corridor hall linkin} : 
the entrance with it (Fig. 6). The contemporary mahogany seal 
furniture and gilt wall-lights are in the appropriate style; ani] 
more exotic, yet in the same key, there is a Russian needlewo: 
carpet, possibly Caucasian of the early 19th century, introducin} 
droll scenes of tigers and bears being hunted among buildings anil 
landscapes by turbanned or fur-capped men. 
The door seen beyond in the illustration, and leading to tht 
dining-room, is one of the pair at the foot of the staircase to whic 


6.—GOTHICK CHAIRS AND A RUSSIAN CARPET IN THE HALL 


eERGEISLERLSLEEENERALCALET 


. 8—FRONTISPIECE OF ANECDOTES, ETC., ANCIEMEN 
AND MODERN, BY JAMES PETTIT ANDREWS. ft} 
represents the author distilling anecdotes from ancient authors | 


reference was made last week. The other gives on to a stone) 
staircase descending to a large basement room in the middle of the |} 
east side, known as the billiards-room. Stone-floored, it has a’ 
vaulted ceiling, and is lit by three windows in the base of the bow- | 
window of the Blue morning room. At the inner end a kind of 
ventilator rises to the side of the staircase hall, where it looks like | 
a marble-topped side-table with grilles beneath, and as if com | 
nected with a primitive system of central heating. The original | 
use of the room, if different from its traditional designation, is | 
uncertain but suggests the desire to produce a mysteriously 
Gothick effect. 
The long first-floor drawing-room, we may imagine, was the 
scene of the cheerful literary parties of the Andrews circle. The — 
deep bow over the entrance hall provides a sunny recess in its — 
south side, lit by the oriel window (Fig. 4). The ceiling, including ~ 
the bow’s, has three ornamented pendants for chandeliers, their | 
radiating design and the knot of foliage in which they terminate 
suggesting fan vaulting, yet not imitating it as in the analogous 
drawing-room ceiling at Alscot put up in papier mdché by Brom= 
wich in 1767. Nevertheless, as this decorator worked for Walpole 
and Chute at Strawberry Hill, he may well have done the intern 
work here. The cornice ornament, of little cinquefoil bracke 
enclosing a quatrefoil, is echoed in the chimney-piece (Fig. 3) 


Above it hangs, in befitting solitude Reynolds’s enchanting Th 
7.—THE GALLERY IN THE UPPER STOREY ABOVE THE STAIRS Mob Cap, formerly the property of Lord d’Abernon, and the m 


}>table painting in the house. A ground- 
bor drawing-room having been added by 
|rummell, Mrs. Fellowes has made this her 
|>droom—surely one of the most splendid 
||any country house—and put init a bed 
jorthy of its scale. The height of the room 
jemanded a taller one than the mid-18th- 
jmtury supplied, so a Queen Anne period 
late bed was found: an outstanding ex- 
imple hung with pale blue damask. The 
sling pendants have also been given cut 
lass chandeliers worthy in style of this 
vishing room. Incidentally, a delightful 
limpse is caught from the bed, through 
jae adjoining window, of the sculptured 
gure, possibly representing the Madonna, 
hich has been placed in the alcove out- 
de it (Fig. 5). 

| The bed in an adjoining room (Fig. 
|0) is exactly of the period and character 
f the house, the relief decoration on its 
anopy being almost identical with the 
ttle trefoil brackets of the room’s 
ornice. Actually the bed is rather in the 
hhinese manner, with reeded posts, the 
roodwork retaining its original gilding. 
t is hung with exquisite contemporary 
yhinese silk, painted with floral designs in 
ue. The presence at Donnington Grove 
if another example of this rare textile, 
vhich may be original to the house, sug- 
fests that the bed has also returned to its 
tome. Its appropriateness at the Grove 
yroved all the happier when I found 
among Chute’s designs a sheet of sketches 
or just such a bed, with wreathed posts, 
thinesey-Gothick cusping and a domed 
‘anopy. It was presumably intended for 
he Vyne, and Chute’s accounts show that 
1e employed the celebrated firm of Vile 
ind Cobb for making some furniture. 
Chis bed is not unworthy of them too. 


(To be concluded) 
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10.—A GILDED CHINOISERIE BED WITH CONTEMPORARY PAINTED CHINESE SILK 
HANGINGS AND COVER 
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NOT SO SAVAGE LANDOR 


Walter Savage Landor. Solitary, 

irascible, convinced of his own 
genius, he was consoled by his failure to 
attract attention in his lifetime by the 
conviction that future generations 
would recognise his qualities. “‘I shall 
dine late,’ as he put it in one of his 
most familiar sentences, ‘“‘but the 
dining-room will be well lighted, the 
guests few and select.’ To a girl 
friend of his youth he wrote: 

Pyoud wovd you never spoke, but 

you will speak 

Four not exempt from pride some 

future day. 

Resting on one white hand a warm 

wet cheek 

Over my open volume you will say, 

“This man loved me!” then rise 
and trip away. 

It is fair to say that his high 
opinion of himself was shared by 
many distinguished contemporaries— 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Wordsworth, De 
Quincey and Southey among them. 
Swinburne later bracketed him with 
Milton. Browning idolised him, in 
spite of Mrs. Browning’s reservations. 
But who reads him to-day? Of all his 
prolific output of prose and verse, he 
is known to most people only by a 
column or two in dictionaries of 
quotations and an occasional appear- 
ance in anthologies. To Mr. Malcolm 
Elwin, industrious biographer of so 
many of the lesser-known writers of 
the 19th century, this is one of Time’s 
greater injustices and in his massive 
study Landorv: A Replevin (Mac- 
donald 45s.) he sets out to rehabilitate 
the gruff old man’s reputation (when 
he died in 1864 he was nearly 90). 
Why a replevin? Because Mr. Elwin 
has ingeniously adapted an old law 
term, and possibly given it a new life, 
to mean “an attempt to recover 
Landor’s character from misrepre- 
sentation and his work from neglect.’ 


A Social Misfit 

It is a first-class biography, and it 
is brilliantly successful in the first of 
these aims. It is easy to lose patience 
with Landor. He was one of those 
social misfits who seem to resent in 
others the latitude they permit in 
themselves, who mentally justify 
their arrogance towards A by their 
excessive affection for B, who profess 
humility but rise to a slight like a 
hungry shark. He was a_ doting 
parent, a faithful friend to a chosen 
few, and impressed many observers, 
especially in his later years, by his 
old-world courtesy. Yet his wife com- 
plained of his physical violence, he was 
rarely out of trouble with authority, 
and it was believed in Florence that he 
once threw his cook out of the window 
for spoiling the dinner. The man fell 
into the garden and lay writhing with 
a broken limb. “‘Good God! I forgot 
the violets,’’ was Landor’s only com- 
ment. 

Mr. Elwin examines these endless 
inconsistences and contradictions with 
inexhaustible patience and charity, 
and his temperate analysis is almost 
magically convincing. Those who 
start the book by comparing Landor 
with the wicked camel in the French 
zoo, which “defends itself when it is 
attacked,” will end it with a feeling of 
affection and even admiration for a 
man who always marched breast 
forward, whatever the odds against 
him, That is a notable achievement 
for any biographer. 


Pose se has not been kind to 


Continuing Neglect ? 

What of the second aim? 
anyone to-day rescue Landor’s work 
from neglect? It is not Mr. Elwin’s 
fault that the answer is probably no. 
Few men with Landor’s gifts have 
been so consistently attracted by the 
esoteric. His knowledge of the classics 
was profound, his memory prodigious, 
his imagination incandescent and his 
choice of words sometimes electrifying, 


Could 


and at the same time, as a radical, he 
was passionately concerned with the 
politics of the day. It is hard to with- 
hold the word genius from a man who 
could compress so much into the 
couplet: 
I want not Rubens’s pink “puffy 
bloom, 
Nor Rembrandt's glimmer in a 
dusty yoom 
or into the lines from the narrative 
poem Gebiy, which so delighted Saints- 
bury many years ago: 
And the long moonbeam on the 
hard, wet sand 
Lay, like a jaspar column, 
up-reared. 


In his Imaginary Conversations 
and his letters, too, he could write as 
Southey said he talked, “in thunder 
and lightning.’’ Wordsworth, he told 
Caroline Southey in a lighter moment, 
“Gs a strange mixture of sheep and 
wolf,. with one eye on a daffodil and 
the other on a canal-share.’’ But the 


half 


truth is that in his published works 
his flashes of inspiration are separated 
by such long intervals of gloom that 


many of those who might be met 
round the ring at an English horse 
show could describe, for example, the 
American Saddle horse, the Morgan 
horse, the Standardbred, the Quarter 
horse, the Tennessee Walking horse 
or the Appaloosa? 


For the Landed Gentry 


The -American Saddle horse, 
developed in Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Missouri, was bred, Mr. Widmer 
tells us, for ease of going, as a planta- 
tion horse for “‘the landed gentry and 
their overseers.’’ He has “practically 
every known breed of light horse 
somewhere in his background’ and 
besides being a comfortable ride is 
“without equal as a combination 
horse—to ride and drive.” To the 
English reader his most notable 
characteristic, however, is that he is, 
or may be, a five-gaited horse, the 
extra gaits beyond the walk, trot and 
canter being the slow gait and the 
“rack’’ (in which both near and then 
both off legs move together), which 
Mr. Widmer describes as “‘a gait most 
comfortable for the rider and certainly 


ARRAFF, AN AMERICAN-TRAINED ARAB, BEING USED WITHOUT 


A BRIDLE FOR CUTTING CATTLE. 


From A Practical Guide for 


Horse Owners, reviewed on this page 


they have no cumulative effect. He 


himself placed his prose first and his» 


verse nowhere, but it is not improb- 
able that he will be remembered by 
his shorter poems and epigrams long 
after his more ambitious works are 
forgotten. However that may be, it 
can be said of this biography that if 
it does not make him more widely 


read it will certainly, by bringing the . 


man so vividly to life, make him more 
readable. FW. 


THE AMERICAN WAY WITH 
HORSES 


FEY people who keep horses in this 
country would be likely to turn to 
Jack Widmer’s A Practical Guide for 
Horse Owners (Scribner’s, 31s. 6d.) for 
day-to-day precepts on horse breeding 
and stable management simply be- 
cause it is an American book written 
for American readers, and many of the 
conditions and objectives which it 
takes for granted are not applicable 
over here. 

At the same time those who 
have at heart the standards of breed- 
ing and horsemanship in Britain will 
find the book interesting. Surprisingly 
little is known here of the American 
way with horses, or of the North 
American types and breeds. How 


most uncomfortable and damaging for 
the \horse,”’ 

The Tennessee Walking horse 
was developed, according to the author, 
for the same reason as the American 
Saddle horse: “comfort for the rider 
who must spend long hours in the 
saddle day after day and usually 
during the hot cultivating and harvest- 
ng months of the summer .. Their 
running walk 4up to nine miles per 
hour) permitted, them to cover many 
miles daily, and their straight ‘rocking 
chair’ canter was ideal for covering 
ground at a rapid rate and still staying 
between the crop rows.” 

Mr.» Widmer writes at length 
about American methods of breaking 
and training. To the English reader 
the most informative pages, because 
the methods are so different from our 
own, are those dealing with training 
Western horses, which are often left 
unbroken until they are four or five 
years old. 

The book is illustrated with 
drawings and photographs, many of 
them of challenging interest quite 
apart from the text—as is the remark- 
able photograph, reproduced here, of 
an Arab horse being used, without a 
bridle, for the difficult work of cattle 
cutting. 


INSECTS ON THE MOVE 

HE migration of animals, es; 

ally birds, has interested m 
from very early times and many col 
munities have depended for their lis) 
lihood or very existence on the regu} 
annual mass movements of su| 
creatures as fish and seals. Plagues) . 
locusts are mentioned in the (| 
Testament, but it is remarkable th 
the migrations of such conspic 
insects as butterflies have receiy 
little notice until recently. Dr. C. } 
Williams was one of the first bio 
gists to recognise the extent and ij 
portance of insect migrations; 
Insect Migration (Collins, New Nati| 
alist Series, 30s.) he gives an adm] 
able survey of what is known, and, ni 
less interesting, what remains still | 
be discovered, concerning these mal 
movements. His discussion deal 
largely with butterflies and, therefor| 
it has a wide appeal as all lovers of | 
countryside are familiar with, at leas) 
some species. Indeed, a feature is tl} 
emphasis laid on the valuable he 


interest is enhanced i the breadth |} 
Dr. Williams's survey, for he maki) 
frequent comparisons between t] 
behaviour of insects familiar to us |} 
this country and those of other region 


Ubiquitous Painted Lady | 

Many interesting facts are citell 
such as that the painted lady is foun} 
in every continent but South Americ’) 
and may sometimes cross 1,200 mil 
of sea from Australia to New Zealani| 
that the bugong moth makes al 
altitudinal. migration to crevices i} 
the mountains where it is parasitise| 
by an organism whose life cycle | 
geared to its own, that hibernatin)} 
monarch butterflies can survive | 
hurricane undamaged and that one 4} 
the main difficulties in controllin| 
locusts lies in their ability to liv 
either gregariously or solitarily. 

On a Norfolk island of two acre 
some six million butterflies were foun’ 
caught on sundew plants. 

It has long been known that th 
monarch butterfly travels 1,000 mile 
southwards in the United States ij 
order to hibernate and returns nort 
in spring, but Dr. Williams marsh: 
the recently-accumulated evidence) 
showing that many butterflies 
some moths make a return jou 
Although a clear distinction betweei 
migration and irruptions cannot bi 
drawn, yet a closer comparison thax 
is made here between the circum 
stances eliciting irruptions of birds ant 
the occasional mass movements © 
such butterflies as the clouded yelloy 
might be of interest. 

Itis known that, when irruptionso 
such birds as the crossbill and’ wax 
wing occur and unusual number 
appear further south than normal 
there is a return passage and also tha’ 
there is a close connection betwee! 
these mass movements and the scarott 
of food. 

As Dr. Williams points out, = 


problems, such as the means by w 
swarms of insects orientate their fli 
remain to be solved. Hereisa fascinat 
ing field of research which will occupy 
the attention of naturalists for a lon 
time. 


SUCCULENT PLANTS 
HERE are a number of intro 
ductory books on succulent plant 

and I would not like to suggest tha 
The Observer’s Book of Cacti and Othi 
Succulents, by S. H. Scott (Warne 
5s.), is much better than any other 
but it is a worthy addition to th 
Observer series, which compress % 
great deal into a small compass anf 
contrive to illustrate freely—in thi 
case with 18 colour and 66 black an 
white pictures—at so low a cost. 
Scott, who is honorary secretary of th 
National Cactus and Succulent Society 
describes a considerable number ’ 
plants and gives brief but adequat 
cultural information. It is an admif 
able guide for the beginner or for 
owner of a small collection in gree} 
house or room. A. J. Hg 
I 


; 


original 


‘ted to 


ies DESCRIBED 


THE SUNBEAM RAPIER  .j ays. Eason crsson 


HE Sunbeam Rapier 
introduced in 1955; its latest form was 
announced in February this year. This 
est version, which I have recently tested, has 
farger engine than the first model, as well as 
ityled bodywork. The changes have contri- 
giving improved and more effortless 
rformance. The increase in power granted by 


was 


'e larger engine has allowed the axle ratio to be 
ised, thus increasing the useful cruising speed. 

The new engine’s capacity has been in- 
jpased from !1,390 to 1,494 c.c. by increasing 


& bore, and this has increased the power out- 
t to 68 brake horse power. Also contributing 
|the increase in power are a higher compression 
tio of 8.5 to 1 and bigger valves. 
nith carburettors are fitted. Although a large 
t cleaner and silencer is fitted and the piping 
t the car heater occupies considerable space, 
| the engine components likely to need periodic 
tention are accessible. 
e car heater is fitted at the forward end of the 
gine compartment, thus preventing noise 


Twin 


The booster motor for 


bm entering the driving compartment. The 
crease in engine power has allowed the raising 
the m.p.h. per 1,000 r.p.m. on top gear from 
10 to 16.06., and on overdrive top from 


3.5 to 20.23. 


The four-speed gearbox of the car I tested 
as fitted with the optionally extra overdrive, 
hich operated on both third and top gears, 
lus giving the benefits of a six-speed gearbox. 
‘ith the exception of second gear, which seems 


0 low, the ratios are well chosen. 


Overdrive 


especially valuable on third gear when passing 
her traffic. As there is a difference of only 
out 10 m.p.h. between the maximum speed 
1 overdrive 3rd and on top gear, it will be 
ypreciated how useful the former gear is for 
st driving. The switch for the overdrive is 


yt fitted on the fascia, 


but is in the form of a 


sender lever fitted beneath the steering wheel, 
here it can be easily reached for quick upward 


1d downward changes. 


The gear lever on this 


w model is mounted centrally on the floor, 
id is placed exactly where the driver’s left hand 
lis naturally. It is firm, rigid and precise in its 
tion. Lockheed hydraulic brakes are used, 
id the friction lining area has been increased 
mpared with that of the previous model. 
he suspension and the steering have been 
odified, the latter by fitting a Burman steering 
9x; these changes have improved the stability 
1d cornering of the car. A ten-gallon fuel tank 
fitted, which gives the car a range of about 300 
iles between fuel stops. In character with the 
mtrally placed gear lever is a strong hand- 
‘ake lever to the right of the driver’s seat. 
The car gives the impression of being 
nger and lower than the previous model, and 
3 appearance is, generally speaking, pleasing. 
ne cannot but regret the tail fins fitted to the 
ar wings, which are purely. ornamental and 


THE SUNBEAM RAPIER 


Makers: Sunbeam-Talbot, Ryton-on-Dunsmore. 
SPECIFICATION 


‘ice: £1,043 17s. 
(including P.T. £348 17s.) 


Final drive Hypoid bevel 
Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 


ibic capacity 1,494 c¢.c.| Suspension Independent 
ore and stroke (front) 
79 x 76.2 mm. | Wheelbase 8 ft. 0 in. 
linders Four | Track (front) 4 ft. Lin. 
alves Overhead | Track (rear) 4 ft. 04 in. 
h.p. 68 at 5,200 r.p.m. | Overall length 13 ft. 63 ins. 
rbhurettor Twin Zenith | Overall width 5 ft. 02 in. 
nition Coil] Overall height 4 ft. 10 ins. 
I filter Full flow | Ground clearance —_5# ins. 
t gear 15.2 to 1.| Turning circle 34 ft. 
d gear 11.8 to 1 | Weight 214 ewt. 
d gear 7.1 to 1 | Fuel capacity 10 galls. 
yerdrive 3rd 5.4 to 1 | Oil capacity 8 pints 
h gear 4.8 to 1| Water capacity 13} pints 
yerdrive top 3.6 to 1 | Tyres Dunlop 5.60 x 15 
PERFORMANCE 
-celeration Max. speed 90.8 m.p.h. 
Top 3rd Petrol consumption: 
-50 11.8 secs. 8.0 sees. 32.5 m.p.g. at average 
-60 13.3 secs. 10.4 secs. speed of 45 m.p.h. 
60 (all gears) 20.0 secs. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 33 ft. (90 per cent. efficiency) 
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imitative of American practice. A good point is 
the way in which all windows can be wound 
down with no central pillar; this leaves an 
unobstructed opening. The car I tested was the 
convertible version, but, with the exception of 
the soft top, it was identical. with the saloon. 
The top could be folded quickly and stowed 
away neatly, and re-erecting the hood was an 
easy operation. At all speeds within the car’s 
capabilities there were no signs of drumming or 
flapping from the hood top, and when the hood 
was closed the car had all the feeling of a saloon. 
The pedal controls are well spaced, and there is 
ample room for the driver’s left foot to be rested 
beside the clutch pedal. The instruments are 
grouped in the middle of the fascia, with a large 
lockable cubby hole to the left and a smaller 
storage shelf to the right. An ash-tray of good 
size slides out from beneath the instrument 
panel. Visibility is good, and the airiness of the 
car’s interior is improved by the light colours 
used. The separate front seats, which can be 
aligned to form a bench, are well shaped. 
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pass a string of traffic. Moré than once on twisty 
roads I used only 3rd gear and overdrive 3rd; 
these gears provide a range from about 20 
m.p.h. to 80 m.p.h., and only required the over- 
drive switch to be flicked over. 

I was surprised at the fuel consumption 
obtained during my test, bearing in mind that 
twin carburettors are used and the car was 
driven hard for almost the total mileage. The 
overall fuel consumption worked out at 32.5 
m.p.g., and I should imagine that with gentler 
driving it might easily be between 35 and 40 
m.p.g. Similarly, with exceptionally hard 
driving, without respite, the consumption might 
increase to around 27 m.p.g. It is possible that 
the carburettors on the car I tested were 
adjusted slightly on the rich side, as I found it 
possible to start the engine each morning from 
cold without any use of the manually-operated 
choke control, and in a matter of yards the 
engine ran smoothly without any tendency to 
stall. Under normal fast driving the brakes were 
excellent; attempts to use them to the extreme 


THE SUNBEAM RAPIER. It is agile in traffic and has good all-round visibility 


I found the car untiring to drive over 
appreciable distances. The luggage boot, in 
which the spare wheel is stored vertically, 
carries a surprising amount of luggage, especially 
if soft cases are used. 

On my taking over the car my impression 
was not of the increased power available, but of 
the reduction in fussiness and noise. The inside 
of the bonnet is heavily padded and this, in con- 
junction with the higher gearing, is probably 
responsible for the improvement. The raising 
of the gear ratios is not completely counter- 
balanced by the increased power, with the result 
that the acceleration at lower speeds is slightly 
slower than on the previous model. The car is 
agile in town driving, but on the open road 
cruising at over 70 m.p.h. was easy, and at this 
speed the use of overdrive prevented noise from 
becoming noticeable. 

The improvements to the steering and 
suspension have been worth while. The steering 
has not lost its lightness, but is more accurate 
and sensitive. Corners and rough sections of 
road can both be taken fast; because of the lack 
of roll it is possible to drive fast without one’s 
passengers being worried. It is only in the 
completely straight ahead position that there is 
some lost motion in the steering. Owing to the 
lack of the additional rigidity given normally by 
the roof of a saloon body, there were occasional 
signs of body movement when the car was being 
driven over exceptionally rough or ridged 
sections of road. This is, however, a normal 
feature of most open cars, and is a small price to 
pay for the enjoyment of open-car motoring. 
On occasions when maximum acceleration was 
required, as on busy roads out of London, the 
benefits of having overdrive well spaced between 
3rd and top gears were considerable, as full 
advantage could be taken of the acceleration to 


caused some fading, but never enough to make 
the car pull up unevenly. 

When the car was used with the convertible 
top loweredit was noticeable that the shape of the 
windscreen was designed to prevent excessive 
back draught. A passenger in the rear seat 
might find his or her hair disturbed slightly, but 
the driver and the front passenger feel no more 
direct draught than when the car is closed. 
There was occasional difficulty in closing the rear 
windows completely, and this naturally caused 
an unpleasant draught, but this was no doubt 
a fault in the winding mechanism on the 
individual car. On the saloon version of the 
Rapier all-round vision is even better, as a well 
wrapped-round rear window is used. On the 
saloon there is rdther more accommodation for 
impedimenta, because of the shelf behind the 
rear seat squab. On the convertible this space 
has to be used as a well into which the folded 
top will fit. 

Slight modification to the gear ratios used 
would greatly increase the appeal of the car to 
the enthusiastic motorist. At present Ist gear 
is very much an emergency one, and raising it 
as well as 2nd gear would in many ways trans- 
form the car. Because of the good standard of 
finish this latest Rapier is a car likely to en- 
courage pride of ownership; that this is generally 
true of the make is supported by the fact that 
one seldom sees a neglected and shabby Sun- 
beam on the road. The overall dimensions of 
the car, in conjunction with good visibility and 
steering lock, make it an easy car to park and 
manceuvre in confined spaces, which suggests 
that it would make a good car for many lady 
drivers. It offers a sensible blend of perform- 
ance, comfort and economy, and for this reason 
will be equally suitable for business or profes- 
sional purposes and for family motoring. 


The Nature Conservancy last week declared a new 

Nature Reserve of 445 acves at Morfa Harlech, 

Merioneth. The Reserve, consisting of salt- 

marshes and sand-dunes, is of exceptional 
botanical vnterest. 

r XHE ordnance map shows us Morfa Har- 
lech whose name stretches in capital 
letters across the whole flat land over- 

looked by Harlech Castle. This Welsh word 
morvfa is a marriage of two words mor (the sea) 
and fa (a place). My dictionaries variously 
translate it for me as sea-brink, salt-marsh, bog 
or fen. And as you look across its flat expanse, 
where only in our day houses have begun to 
venture, you can easily picture the whole 
stretch from Harlech to the estuary of the 
Dwyryd as once being continuous marsh, 
several square miles of wild saltings, creeks and 
fens; though I daresay we would ° have to goa 
long way back to find a Morfa Harlech that was 
entirely marshland, back, perhaps, to the 13th 
century, when the Normans set their great castle 
on its dominating rock. 

To-day a very different Morfa exists. Man 
has long since laid hands on the place, ditched 
it, drained what he can of it and bit by bit 
extended his fields towards the sea. A great 
haunt (we may suppose) of wild life, of plants, 
birds and other creatures of marsh and water, 
has been tamed. Some of it has become pasture 
land. Some of it has served as a military train- 
ing ground. And now some of it is being 
planted by the Forestry Commission. But still 
a choice and sizeable fragment remains, a bit of 
the former wilderness that not even busy- 
fingered 20th-century man has found fit for his 
use. This is the salt-marsh and sand-dune area 
tucked away in the north-west corner furthest 
from habitations. 

_ Entry to the new Nature Reserve is by 
permit, and application should be made to the 
Conservation Officer for Wales, the Nature 
Conservancy, Y Fron, The Crescent, Bangor, 
Caernarvon. Here a naturalist, especially a 
botanist, can be truly happy. Not that he is 
likely to see anything very rare unless by 
chance the dune helleborine, which was reputedly 
discovered a few years back, but which no one 
has been able to find since. But what these 
dunes and marshes offer is variety and pro- 
fusion: so many different stages of dryness and 
wetness from arid dune-top to deepish water; 
so many different aspects producing, for 
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A NEW WELSH NATURE RESERVE ~ 


By WILLIAM CONDRY 


1.—MORFA HARLECH LOOKING NORTH TO THE MOUNTAINS OF CAERNARVON, | 


The new Nature Reserve, recently announced by the Nature Conservancy, occupies the north- i 
western tip of the Morfa and extends along the ae of the Dwyryd Estuary to the left of the} 


arrow and beyond the edge of the photograph. 


instance, a different flora on the south and 
north sides of the same dune; so many different 
degrees of acidity or non-acidity from the 
leached soils of the dunes to the lime-rich 
hollows of the slacks. 

For the flowers at their best go to the 
Morfa at full summer, when you can walk in 
the sunlight through the shining plumes of the 
downy-oat grass and the common blue butter- 
flies flutter away all about you. 
you will find not an array of large showy plants 
but low and carpeting sorts, gems you must 
bend to see: yellow dune-pansies; that tiniest 
dandelion, the smooth cat’s ear; the common 
and the slender centaury; sea-milkwort; field 
gentian; stork’s bills of every size; a good variety 


On the dunes ° 


In the foreground is Harlech Castle 


of trefoils; thyme, hound’s tongue, sea-holly,. 
blue fleabane, both the dune spurges, burnet}| 
rose and a great many more delights. And} 
everywhere the sharp fragrance of sand-dunes. || 
Or if you like more primitive plants there are 
adder’s tongue, moonwort and equisetums. 
But it is not in the dunes but in the marshes } 
that colour is extravagantly splashed, in the) 
acres yellow with irises. If there were nothing } 
else on this Morfa it would be worth a visit to’ 
see these irises and the hundreds of black-- 
headed gulls that burst in a white explosion 
from them as you approach. And as you wade 
among their nests you find other plants: three _ 
kinds of aquatic speedwells; red rattle of bush- 
like stature; common and lesser water-plantain; 


2.—THE WEST SIDE OF THE MORFA. This area is protected by an extensive system of sand-dunes, the northern end of which is included 


in the Reserve 
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+e yellow stars of the square St. John’s wort; 
5| pond-weeds, sedges, horse-tails and rushes. 
| Then there are the orchids. Our wild 
hids have a great following of enthusiasts. 
ne of them are seekers of what is rare among 
hids: monkey, military, ghost, lizard and so 
© Morfa Harlech is not for them. But if you 
* ice in profusions, deluges of orchids no mat- 


+ how common, if you like those species that. 


jure casts at your feet with uninhibited gen- 
(sity, then go to Harlech. 

First in time come the green-winged orchids 
‘May, mostly red-purple, a few pinks and a 
'; whites: all about six inches high, profusely 
jttered in the rough of the links, thinning 
yards the dunes. As they fade the marsh 
hids are beginning and it is these that are 
3 Morfa’s greatest delight, and also its great- 

despair, these seldom straight-forward, 
aetimes unidentifiable marsh orchids. 

These we are told may be species in the act 
Jevolving, striving for stability of form; but, 
ufficiently distinct from one another for the 
jimal rough and tumble of inter-specific riv- 
jy, they end by flowing into one another and 
| result is a bewildering infinity of hybrid 
jms. Here the lovely little deep-coloured pur- 
ella of the north meets the taller, paler 
jleteymissa of the south. Here the parents 
jnd side by side and around them proliferate 
jir intermediate offsprings. This would be 
tly simple if it were all. But the :ncarnata 
his can scarcely be ignored at Harlech, for 
isis the most abundant marsh orchis of the 
ole place. And it too hybridises with the rest. 
| Finally, to make confusion further con- 
jed, both the heath spotted and the common 
}tted orchids are here, crossing with the marsh 
\|hids and with each other. It is hardly sur- 
\sing that often the greater task is to find not 
! offspring but the original parents of these 
xed relationships. Frequently no parents 
st, having been crowded out by their descend- 
ts long since, for often the intermediate forms 
ver up with hybrid vigour to reach over two 
t in height and carry six or eight inches of 
‘rious purple spike. 

But perhaps hybrids are not to your liking. 
aot, you may turn with relief to the assurance 

more solid species. Orchis incaynata, tor 
‘tance, though I mention it as sometimes 
dridising, is for the most part pure at Harlech 
d from the golf-course nearly to the edge 
the salt-marsh its brick-red variety, coccinea, 
‘in scores in every marsh and dune-slack. 
ith them you will see rosettes of sharp leaves 
crowded hundreds and these later on will 
dduce the other orchis wonder of this place: 
antless spikes of the lovely marsh helleborine. 
30 there are the twayblades and _ the 
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deliciously scented butterfly orchids. Then, but 
in most years uncommonly, you may find on 
the drier slopes a few bee orchids and rather 
more pyramidals. Finally, September brings 
a handful of autumn ladies’ tresses. 

I have many bird-watching memories of 
Morfa Harlech, of, for instance, a perfectly 
still evening at midsummer, the only near sound 
being the hiss of the spring tide making fast 
across the sands. In the foreground the dunes 
and dune-grasses are cut out almost in white 
against the great blue arc of mountains that 
curves from Lleyn to Hebog and on to Snowdon, 
Cnicht and Moelwyn, then round to the 
Rhinogs close in the east. Overhead is endless 
lark-song; in the distance are faint exclamations 
of nesting redshanks and the incessant far-off 
wailing of the black-headed gullery. I lie 
watching stock-doves in courtship about their 
nest-holes in the sand. From another burrow 
a shelduck waddles forth and, taking wing, 
flies down the sands to meet the tide. Then a 
dozen curlews come high across the sky. In 
silence they head out to the estuary and seem to 
be about to cross over when, dramatically, the 
flock explodes and each curlew comes yelping 
earthwards in a wild power-dive, corkscrewing 
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| FLOODED DUNE-SLACK AT MORFA HARLECH. The hollows in the fixed dunes are liable to flooding at any season and may remain 


under water for long periods in winter. In summer they produce a rich variety of orchids and other plants 


down like a stricken aeroplane, with a violent 
sound as of tearing feathers. All land simul- 
taneously on the sands, immediately fold away 
great beaks under their back feathers and 
stand in silence to wait for the tide. 

And I remember a mid-winter day. This 
time I am lying hidden in the marram on a 
dune-top overlooking the gullery-pool. Now 
the gulls of summer are dispersed, perhaps win- 
tering far to the south and the pool has other 
occupants. Brilliant blues, greens and chest- 
nuts flash in the sun off the heads and wings of 
mallard and teal splashing and scuttering in 
courtship play. Even more colourful are a 
group of shovelers feeding half out of the water 
just below me. A shelduck, a pintail drake, 
some pochard, a few coots, moorhens, a dab- 
chick . . . there seems hardly room for such a 
crowd on so small a water. Then like white 
yachts appearing round the curve of a river 
four wild swans, three whoopers and a Bewick’s 
come swinging round a bend of the dunes, and 
they too somehow find a place on the pool. I 
ask myself: could there be any more intense 
experience of life, movement and colour than this? 

Iilustvations: 1, Aevofilms; 2, 3, 4, the 


author. 


4.—TWO CHARACTERISTIC PLANTS OF THE RESERVE. The common spotted orchiss 


and (right) one of the many hybrid marsh orchids 
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By CLYDE HIGGS 


2,000 FARMING BROADCASTS 


treated farming well since the time, 20 

years ago, when Farming To-day turned 
up for 15 minutes at 6.45 every Tuesday even- 
ing in the shape of a talk given by experts in 
language understood by ordinary farmers. Then 
there were longer adventures—half-hour or even 
45-minute round-table discussions, with a chair- 
man to guide thoughts and see that each 
speaker had a fair chance; Ministers of Agricul- 
ture were glad to play their parts. In war-time, 
farming programmes were leavened surrepti- 
tiously by official propaganda, and a committee 
appointed by the Minister of Agriculture dis- 
cussed past efforts and advised on future 
material. 

Other industries may well covet the facili- 
ties which farming now enjoys on the sound and 
television services of the B.B.C. There is a 
complete organisation based for geographical 
convenience at Birmingham, under the overall 
direction of the Controller, Midland Region. 
This is headed by a chief agricultural officer, 
who takes notes of the meditations of the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee, on which are 
represented the Scottish, Welsh, and Northern 
Ireland Committees. The membership is made 
up by farmers and those connected with farm- 
ing who can contribute to discussions on past 
and future programmes. Under the chief 
officer there is an agricultural liaison officer 
stationed in London, whose job is to maintain 
contact with ministerial and other bodies; and 
there are overseas talks producers, who beam 
their programmes far and wide—North America, 
the West Indies, Africa, Australia and so on. 
Farming programmes are also recorded for 
export. 

In each region—Home, West, Midland, 
Welsh, North, Scottish and Northern Ireland— 
there is an agricultural talks producer interested 
in both sound broadcasting and television. 

Finally, there is television, based on Bir- 
mingham for convenience, but, in addition to 
its own full equipment and staff of producer, 
director, cameramen and so on, it co-operates 
with regional producers. On Thursdays, at 12.30 
p.m., Farming has attracted an audience of 
300,000—not large compared to the millions of 
variety watchers, but a fair slice of farmers, farm- 
workers and those interested in the intricacies 


Si [Rew British Broadcasting Corporation has 


YOUNG STOCK AT BROOKFIELD FARM. Dan Archer (Harry Oakes) and his son Philip 


of farming, but satis- 
fied with ringside seats. 

The timing is not 
universally convenient: 
on September 28 the 
B.B.C., thoughtful of 
the comfort of farmers 
and bowing to results of 
comprehensive listener 
research, is moving the 
programme to 2 p.m. on 
Sundays. Its quality 
will decide whether it 
will act as a soporific 
or stimulant. 

Started under diffi- 
cult conditions and at 
short notice, this tele- 
vision programme is 
developing into some- 
thing worth while—a 
technical service help- 
ing farmers, good and 
indifferent, to be a little 
better. 

But to return to 
sound broadcasting. 
In 1948 a. meeting 
was held in the Council 
House, Birmingham, to consider ways of im- 
proving farm programmes. 

A short time before, the thrills of Dick 
Barvton—Special Agent had ceased to work on 
the minds and disturb the sleeping prospects 
of many children. Mr. Henry Burtt, a Lincoln- 
shire farmer of renown, startled the meeting by 
saying that what they wanted was something 
on Dick Barton lines. Many members were dis- 
dainful, while some approved grudgingly, but 
Godfrey Baseley, then Midland Agricultural 
Regional Producer, cottoned on to the idea. He 
talked it over with Tony Shryane, the erstwhile 
producer of Dick Barton, and Edward J. Mason 
and Geoffrey Webb, the joint script writers. 

They met with little encouragement in 
official circles, which could not visualise a satis- 
factory cross between Dick Barton and farming. 
However, they persevered, made six dummy 
programmes on records, and persuaded the 
planners to listen. Later The Archers was given 
a trial run in the Midland Home Service. It 


(Norman Painting) discuss one of the questions which have entertained listeners to the 
programme since its inception in January, 1951 


THE ARCHERS OF BROOKFIELD FARM. Christine Johns 

(Lesley Saweard) rides over to Brookfield Farm to talk over a vrobledt 

with her father, Dan Archer (Harry Oakes). The B.B.C’s programm) 
The Archers celebrates its 2,000th edition to-morrow { 


-studios, one giving inside atmosphere, the othe 


i 
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got off to a flying start, and was was soon trdnid 
ferred-to the Light Programme. Its audience} 
grew and grew until it reached ten million) 
nightly, not by any means all of them farmer} 
or country people, for its structure appeal] 
equally to urban dwellers. It is announcet) 
nightly as ‘“‘a story of country folk,” and soi 
is, with all their joys and tragedies, their com) 
ings and goings, their ups-and-downs. By) 
general agreement there is 15 per cent. of rea} 
farming; topical stuff, which usually hits thi 
nail on the head, although it has been known ti 
miss, as when Dan Archer said that his whea 
looked sickly and he was going to dress it wi 
a couple of tons of nitrogen an acre instead 0} 
2 cwt. That brought an avalanche of postcard 
As the seasons go by, so other farm jo! 
are dealt with on holdings of all sizes, from the} 
squire with his thousands of acres to Dar 
Archer’s two-men-and-a-boy outfit and Wal 
Gabriel’s bare-existence smallholding. Now hi 
has turned haulier, and is making profits aft 
living so long on his farming losses. | 
Nothing within reason tempts me from my 
6.45 p.m. assignment—not even the glamour ol 
television! But listeners have dropped to six 
million, which is, however, no mean figure in the 
face of so many counter-attractions. éj 
The 2,000th edition will be celebrated 
to-morrow in true Archer style, with a harves 
supper based on an ox roasting and laced) 
traditional fare in a barn near Stratford-om 
Avon, in Warwickshire. The Archers, their re 
tions and friends will be there, with far 
dignitaries and other well-wishers. No dow 
someone will pay a tribute to the men who he 
directed the programmes—editor, producer an 
script writers. ; 
As television has affected the audience § 
much, why not transfer The Archers to th 
medium? In my opinion, that would never 
Each listener must have built up his own pic 
of Ambridge and all that goes with it. Certai 
I have my idea of the Bull, the riding stab 
and the various farms; all are very fr 
and agreeable. To create them visually wo 
spoil my enjoyment; besides, it would 
impossible for the B.B.C., even with its v 
resources, to finance a television program 
which would adequately replace the soum 
programme, so admirably produced in tw 


representing outdoors. The programmes 4 
planned for months ahead, but there is alway 
room for current happenings, and to maintal 
accuracy every action is checked by experts ame 
card indexed. Sound broadcasting has af 
important place even in a television world 
some, possibly many, items are infinitel 
better done on sound, and in my opinion Th 
Archers is one of them. 
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THE CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES 


N September 29, 1258, Salisbury Cathedral 
was consecrated in the presence of 
Henry III and his queen by the Arch- 


fa0p of Canterbury, Boniface of Savoy, and 


+ 700th anniversary of this event was com- 
i morated by a special service in June which 
7M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
jended. The cathedral of New Sarum had 
/in begun in 1220. By 1258 the church was 
aplete in all essentials, but there was only the 
mp of a tower at the crossing, the west front 
§ probably still unfinished, and the cloisters 
i chapter house had yet to be built. 

All this summer, in celebration of the cen- 
lary, the cathedral has been flood-lit every 
ming. The lights, striking upward, have 
fealed with astonishing clarity the ornament 
| it carving on the CORA and many details 
j\ich the eye ordinarily passes over have shown 
{much more sharply than in daylight., Among 
m are the consecration crosses, particularly 
se on the north transepts, about 9 ft. above 
» ground. Originally there were 12 in all: 
tee on the east wall of the Lady Chapel, one 
j)'each of the lesser transepts, two on each of 
/» greater transepts and three on the west 
int. A few of the internal crosses—lkewise 
}/ in number originally—also remain. 

By the middle of the 13th century the con- 
jcration ceremony had become exceedingly 
ig and elaborate, so much so that many 
shops neglected their duty of consecrating new 
trish churches in their dioceses. Theoretically, 
‘ass could not be celebrated in a church until 
had been consecrated by a bishop. An order 
| this effect had been issued by Pope Sylvester 
early as 324, and the prohibition was repeated 
|| England at a council held at Winchester in 

76. Nevertheless, neglect of consecrating 
urches continued, calling forth the peremptory 
jder in the constitutions of Cardinal Otho 
236) that all churches that had remained with- 
it consecration should be consecrated within 
ro years. Three years later a similar order was 
jade for Scotland, and in compliance with it 
eat activity was displayed by the zealous 
shop of St. Andrew’s, David de Bernham, who 

recorded to have consecrated 144 churches in 
's diocese between 1239 and 1253. In 1244 he 
msecrated the late Norman church at Leuchars 
Fife, which had been built about 60 years 
fore. The dates of the consecration of many 
jlurches are known, but they are by no means 
ways a reliable guide to the date of completion 
‘the fabric. 

The ceremony as it had evolved during the 
mturies contained the following elements: a 


'—CONSECRATION CROSS ON THE 
PAD) HCELAPE TAT. SALISBURY. 
JATHEDRAL. The matrix of a metal cross 


is seen incised in the stonework 
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1.—SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, FROM THE NORTH-EAST. The cathedral has been 


flood-lit all this summer in celebration of the 700th anniversary of its consecration 


procession round the church and the sprinkling 
of the walls with holy water; the bishop’s 
demand for entrance by knocking on the door 
three times with his staff; the tracing of the 
letters of the Greek and Latin alphabets in 
ashes laid in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross on 
the floor of the church; the dedication of the 
high altar and subsidiary altars; the anointing 
with chrism of the walls of the church. When 
the ceremony was finished, the bells were rung, 
the people entered and Mass was celebrated, 
followed by the singing of a Te Deum. 

By the 12th century it was expressly ordered 
that the anointing of the walls should be done 
in 12 places. Soon it became the custom, later 
explicitly directed, that the 12 places should be 
marked by crosses beforehand, and that a candle 
should be placed in front of each; and in some 
pontificals it was enjoined that the crosses 
should be painted in red and enclosed in circles 
(as the majority of surviving examples inside 
churches are) and that branches for candles 
should be set above them. The crosses were 
usually placed about 7 to 9 ft. above the floor. 
In some manuscripts in which the consecration 
of a church is illustrated the bishop is shown on 
a ladder placed so that he could reach the cross 
to be anointed. On the Continent the anointing 
of the crosses took place only inside the church, 
but the English rite prescribed 12 external as 
well as 12 internal crosses, and all were to be 
anointed. 

Most of the external crosses at Salisbury are 
incised in the stonework. In each cross, heraldic- 
ally a cross botonny, with three lobes at the 
extremities, there are holes showing that the 
matrix was originally filled by a metal cross 
secured by pins (Fig. 2). A quatrefoil enclosed 
in a circle carved in relief surrounds the cross 
and calls attention to it. In the illustration a 
hole is shown in the stone below the circle. This 
was, no doubt, made for a metal branch to hold 
a candle. One of the crosses at Salisbury is 
carved with foliage, not incised, but the hole 
below it shows that it was intended for a con- 
secration cross. The ceremony of 1258 marked 
the completion of the fabric of the church, but 
services had been held in the new cathedral since 
1225, when the altars then in existence were 
dedicated. The consecration crosses were doubt- 
less made as the building proceeded, but it is 
debatable whether those in the eastern part of 
the church were anointed in 1225 or 1258, or on 
both occasions. 

External consecration crosses have seldom 


survived. The painted crosses have been 
obliterated, and it is only carved and incised 
examples: that have defied the weather. Fine 
sets are to be seen at Uffington (Berkshire) and 
Edington (Wiltshire). Uffington is a complete 
13th-century cruciform church, and there the 
crosses were also of metal, set in circular sunk 
panels (Fig. 3). The arrangement provided for 
three at the east end and three at the west end, 
one on each side of the chancel, one on each 
transept and one on each side of the nave. The 
one on the north side of the chancel has dis- 
appeared owing to the subsequent building of a 
sacristy, but the eleven others remain. At 
Edington, which was consecrated in 1361, there 
were also metal crosses in the incised matrices. 
Ten of the matrices remain on the exterior, and 


3.—ONE OF A SET OF CONSECRATION 
CROSSES AT UFFINGTON CHURCH, 


BERKSHIRE. The cross was set in the 
roundel to the left of the doorway 
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there are 11 out of the 12 internal crosse,, At 
Ottery St. Mary in Devon there is a set of carved 
consecration crosses. In each instance the cross 
is held by a demi-figure of an angel placed in a 
quatrefoiled circle enclosed by a square panel. 
The external examples are much weathered, 
while those inside the church have undergone 
drastic restoration. A series of carved crosses 
are to be seen on the outside walls of Cannington 
Church in Somerset, but as they are 17 in num- 
ber, it is doubtful whether they were consecra- 
tion crosses. Sometimes consecration crosses 
from an older part of the church have been pre- 
served and re-set at the time of an enlargement 
of the building. 

Removal of whitewash or of later stuccoing 
has disclosed many examples on the inside walls 
of churches, but many more have disappeared 
with the stripping of the original plaster on 
which they were painted. The usual type is a 
cross paty, painted red, inscribed in a circle. 
The design would have been easy to trace out 
with a pair of compasses. Nine painted crosses 
of this kind remain in a good state of preserva- 
tion in the interior of Henry VII’s Chapel at 
Westminster Abbey (Fig. 4). In East Angha, 
particularly in Norfolk, more elaborate forms 
are often found, and they were sometimes 
accompanied by scrolls with appropriate texts 
taken from the psalms or antiphons of the con- 
secration service. A red consecration cross 
within a green garland on the north wall of Holy 
Trinity Church, Cambridge, is, no doubt, one of 
those painted in readiness for the reconsecra- 
tion of the church after its reconstruction. The 
churchwardens’ accounts for 1510-11 contain 
these two entries: 

For ij pounds wax for the crosses xliijd. 

To the peynter for the making of the crosses 

about the church iijs. iijd. 

At Crosthwaite Church there is a complete 
set of external crosses incised in the jambs of the 
windows on the north and south sides, and there 
are nine inside. Many of these were discovered 


A CGCOUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


orchard. Standing at the vantage-point 

of its extreme edge, we look down on the 
Weald and see in clear weather the curved, 
mysterious outline of Chanctonbury Ring on 
the southern horizon, still guarding the secrets 
of its old Celtic deities and their windy hilltop 
rites. But now in the middle distance a new 
place of worship is discernible, white when the 
sun catches it and illumined by night. This is 
the recently erected Temple of the Latter-day 
Saints, rising surprisingly among the fields and 
hedges of the English countryside. Around it 
are well laid-out gardens and, until the church’s 
dedication in early September, courteous young 


«ae is a change in the view from our 


men with American voices escorted thousands . 


of sight-seers round the precincts. From now 
onwards, we are told, the Temple will be a place 
of devout pilgrimage for the members of its own 
Church. 

It all seemed a little dream-like when we 
looked down once more on the misty Weald after 
a pre-dedication visit. Weald is only another 
name for wild wood, or wilderness, and some- 
times I wish that it could return to that state 
again. Thoreau (since trans-Atlantic ideas are 
in the air) wrote that “wildness is the preserva- 
tion of the world”’, and even longed for ‘‘imper- 
vious and quaking swamps.’ That seems 
going rather far, but sometimes I wish there 
were fewer houses, and always I long for a river. 

All these things—a wildness, a river, a pil- 
grim shrine and a real saint (not latter-day but 
very early morning—600 a.p.) were granted to 
me recently in a Welsh valley. This lovely, 
remote place lies among the hills of Mont- 
gomeryshire, near the borders of Denbighshire 
and Merioneth and beneath the watershed of 
the Berwyn mountains. (Watersheds in the 
south country are generally damp meadows; 
there was no mistaking this one, with a torrent 
leaping like a naiad down the dark rock.) On 
every side of the cup-shaped valley rise precipi- 
tous hills, as old John Speed described them in 
1611: ‘‘The spired hills are so clustered together, 
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INCHES 
4.—DRAWING OF AN INTERNAL CONSECRATION CROSS IN HENRY VIPS C 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


by Dr. F. C. Eeles under a thick coating of rough- 
cast applied in 1844. These must be among the 
latest executed before the Elizabethan settle- 
ment, for the church is known to have been 
extensively repaired and reconsecrated in the 
reign of Queen Mary. Fig 5 shows one of the 
external crosses. 
No form of consecration service was in- 
cluded in the Church of England Prayer Book, 
and the more extreme among the reformers dis- 
countenanced any such rite. Three instances of 
a dedication of a church or chapel in Elizabethan 
times are known, but in two of them the bishop 
did not officiate. A revival of the custom of 
consecrating new churches came in the 17th 
century, when bishops used their own forms, 
sometimes elaborate, of prayer and blessing. The 
ceremony might be preceded by the formal 
handing over of the building by the owner or 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


so neere and so high, that shepheards upon their 
falling at odds in the morning and challenging 
the field for fight, before they come together 
to try out their quarrell, the day will be well 
spent, and the heat of their fury shut up with 
their sleepe.” 
- * * * 
VERY valley here has its river or lively, 
amber-coloured stream. One is called 
Afon-y-dolau-gwynion, meaning the river of the 
white meadows, but in Welsh the word for 
white and blessed is the same, and it might mean 
either since this has been a place apart for a 
very long time. The story begins in the year 
630, when Prince Brochwel Ysgythrog, whose 
palace was in Shrewsbury, went hunting on his 
lands at Pennant and lost a, hare in a thicket. 
Therein he discovered a “maiden beautiful in 
appearance’ beneath whose skirts the hare had 
taken refuge, while his hounds fled howling, and 
the horn “‘stuck to the huntsman’s lips.’’ This 
lady was Melangell, daughter of an Irish king, 
who had fled from an unwanted marriage to 
these wild woods, there to spend her time in 
prayer and contemplation, and friendship with 
birds and beasts. 

So moved was Prince Brochwel, and per- 
haps afraid also of her supernatural powers, that 
he gave her his lands in the neighbourhood to 
be a perpetual asylum where all who were in 
danger—hunted man or wild creature—could 
find refuge. Sanctuary for fleeing men and 
women was an established notion in those dan- 
gerous times, but this is surely one of the earliest 
examples of a preserve for wild birds and 
animals. For 37 years Melangell lived in the 
woods, “‘with all creatures in a state of famili- 
arity about her,’’ and there she founded a 
religious community to carry on her work. 
Hares, in particular, were placed under her 
special protection and called Melangell’s 
lambs. Down to the 18th century no one dared 
to kill one in that valley lest evil befell him, and 
to shout “‘“God and Melangell preserve thee!” 
after a hunted animal was to ensure its escape. 


(Right) 5.—INCISED CROSS ON ONE OF THE WINDOY 
JAMBS AT CROSTHWAITE CHURCH, CUMBERLAND. 
in the reign of Queen Mary 


HAPEI| 


The church was reconsecratei| 


founder, and usually, though not always, it wa 
followed by the. Celebration of Holy Com) 
munion, but in these rites no provision was madi 
for the anointing of consecration crosses. 
As information about consecration crosse 
is given in few books on churches, it may bj 
worth adding a few references to sources. Thip 
Rev. E. S. Dewick wrote two articles on th} 
subject, for the Avcheological Journal (vol. Ixy) 
and the-Transactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesic : 
logical Society (vol. vii, pt. v). An article bj) 
J. H. Middleton had previously appeared 1) 
Aycheologia (vol. xlviil). There is a chapter 03) 
the consecration and dedication of churches ii) 
Francis Bond’s Dedications and Patron Saints ¢) 
English Churches (pp. 238-242). A. Say 
Photographs: Fig. 1, B. E. W. Roberts; 2 
from Portrait of Salisbury Cathtredral (Phoeni) 
House), 3 and 5, National Buildings Recoré 


it 
a as wonderful thing about Pennant Melan| 
gell to-day is the feeling of warm actualit 
that remains, like a physical presence, at 
more than a thousand years. There is no guess 
ing the age of the great yew trees in the church 
yard, but the fragments of mysterious letterim 
above the lych gate, the thickness of the 111 
century church walls, the worn grey Norma 
font, the medieval effigies, the ancient ca 
screen—telling the legend of hare and houn 
huntsman and saint—all speak of an abi 
tradition. The very core of the place, its 
d’étve, seems to lie in the strange little roo 
known as Cell-y-bedd (the grave cell), wh 
adjoins the east end of the church, where ¢ 
would expect a window. There was nothin 
all in this room when we looked in, exce | 
disused brazier and a curious sweet scent. (W 
it the wild apple-mint growing outside?) Bw 
perhaps this is the actual site of the saints 
dwelling-house, as well as her last resting-place. 
So much could be discovered, so much more 
could be done, if only there were enough mone 
for money is needed also to complete the wor 
of preserving the church fabric against wet ai 
weather and for freeing the rood screen (dated 
1500) from its present load of paint and varnis 
This parish, once a centre and gathering-pla 
for pilgrims, now numbers but a few hundr 
inhabitants, and the old grey farm-hous 
further up the valley stand empty. 
Is the wildness winning? Perhaps Mela 
gell, who found it thus, would not mind, if 
wild creatures she loved went unmolested. 
belonged to that band of Celtic saints who coul 
not be regimented, who counted birds amon 
their choristers and wild beasts as servers 4 
their altars. St. Brigid receiving a wild bos 
into her herd at Kildare, St. Ciaran reproving 
fox and sending a badger to look for him af 
her kin. These are the true mystics, undef 
standing the one-ness of all living creatures. 
But Melangell was also a practical saint, ant 
one likes to think that her aid is still availab 
to those now seeking to restore her shrine. 


| 
3IRDS IGNORING 
' CHERRIES 


ave two white heart cherry 
rees. One fruited at the normal 
,and the birds got most of the fruit. 
other is bearing cherries now, and 
birds are ignoring it. Isn’t this 
sual?—BriAN Hitt, The Vine 
ise, Waresley, near Sandy, Bed- 
shire. 

{It is certainly unusual for a 
to fruit so late but it is im- 
ible to suggest why it should do so. 
\doubt the reason for the birds’ 
ent lack of attention is the gen- 
{surfeit of food available to them 
his season.—ED. ] 


IMPULSORY CAR TESTS 
| IN NEW ZEALAND 


| \-Having read the articles by J. 

1}on Gibson which appeared some 

#/e ago on compulsory vehicle test- 

»} I should like to observe that 
system operates in New Zealand 

| has done for some time. 

All road vehicles and motor- 


rant of fitness, renewable every six 
vaths. In large centres such as 
istchurch vehicle testing stations 
f) \dle thousands of vehicles annually, 
|| im my experience with great 
@ siency and commendable courtesy. 
1 ikes, doors, all electrical equipment, 
‘oring, springs and tyres are 
‘roughly tested and inspected and, 
| ess one is unlucky enough to strike 
| tonsiderable queue, and if all is 
{nd to be in order, the process takes 
|le more than a quarter of an hour. 

2 charge is 5s. 

Unfortunately this extremely sen- 
sle law is at present fairly easily 
«ided as the “‘stickers’’ supplied for 
/achment to the windscreen are in- 
‘ispicuous and the details thereon 
‘m become obliterated. But it is 
lieved that steps are being taken to 
‘jure that the stickers show clearly 
Jether the warrant of fitness is 
(rent or not.—M. Trew (Col.), 
3a, Ilam Road, Christchurch, New 
\uand. 


TADPOLES AND THEIR 
FOOD 


i 


; 


t—With reference to the letter, A 
dpole Mystery from A. G. H. Lea 
ugust 21), I was taught at school 
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that when tadpoles are kept under 
artificial conditions they require vege- 
table food for the first four weeks of 
their life, and after that they require 
meat as well. Therefore a small piece 
of meat should be suspended in the 
water; if meat is not supplied develop- 
ment of the hind legs will be arrested. 

In the case mentioned by your 
correspondent, it might have been that 
the group of tadpoles which matured 
were in such a position (out-of-doors, 
perhaps), that small grubs, etc., could 
fall into the water and supply the 
necessary protein.—D. RoBinson, 64, 
Roundmead Avenue, Loughton, Essex. 


HURDLES AT THE FAIR 


S1r,—With reference to the article 
The Disappearing Gate Hurdle (Sep- 
tember 11), the high Mendip village of 
Priddy normally has on its green, 
throughout the year, a stack of gate 
hurdles, thatched. These hurdles are, 
or were, used at the August sheep fair 
held there. 

This year I went to the fair and 
noticed that, though gate hurdles were 
in use, the stack itself was intact. A 
resident told me that, because so many 
of the stacked hurdles were now 
damaged, others had been brought in 
for the last two years. There is a local 
tradition that if ever Priddy fails to 
maintain its stack of gate hurdles on 
the green (save at fair time, when they 
will still be on the green if not in stack) 
it will lose its fair rights, which came 
to it in 1348 from Wells when that city 
was so smitten with the Black Death 
that Priddy was judged a healthier 
site—J. D. U. Warp, Rodhuish, 
Minehead, Somerset. 


A DANGEROUS WEED 


S1r,—With reference to recent letters 
on the giant cow parsnip (August 21 
and September 18), I have known this 
plant to grow to 9 or 10 ft. in height. 
All manner of insects frequent it, and 
it seems not injurious to cattle. The 
viscous fluid contained in the hairs is 
more poisonous when exposed to heat, 
either in the individual or the atmos- 
phere—M. T. Sguire, Farnham, 
Surrey. 


PRIMITIVE SCAFFOLDING 


Str,—Some people used to think that 
holes which are sometimes seen in 
towers, particularly in the tower of 
Seaton church, Devon, shown in my 
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= CGORRESPONDENCE 


SHEEP FAIR AT PRIDDY IN SOMERSET. There is a local tradition 
that Priddy will lose its fair rights if its stack of gate hurdles is not 
maintained on the green 
See letter: Hurdles at the Fair 


first photograph, were inserted for 
defensive reasons and “‘were at one 
time manned by archers.” 

This unlikely theory has now been 
rejected in favour of the much more 
plausible one that the holes are the 
remains of primitive scaffolding. 
“Rough logs of oak (known as ‘putt 
logs’) were used as scaffolding and 
built into the masonry. When the 
building was completed these logs were 
sawn off, and in the course of time the 
remaining pieces rotted away and left 
the holes as we see them to-day.” 

I had always imagined that this 
method of erecting scaffolding was 
peculiar to the Middle Ages, when 
Seaton church tower was built. I was 
therefore particularly interested to 
find evidence showing that the same 
method was adopted at Whipton, near 
Exeter, as late as 1870. My second 
photograph, of a painting in the pos- 
session of a resident, shows work in 
progress on some cottages in the village 
street by means of poles projecting 
from the walls. The cottages were being 
rebuilt after a fire; they are still stand- 
ing to-day. - 

I should welcome additional in- 
formation on this point. At the same 


OWER OF SEATON CHURCH, DEVON, SHOWING SCAFFOLDING HOLES. (Right) SCAFFOLDING 
FIXED IN. COTTAGE WALLS AT WHIPTON, DEVON, IN 1870 


See letter: Primitive Scaffolding 


time I should be most interested to 
hear if any of your readers can remem- 
ber the use of this form of scaffolding 
at a date later than 1870.—-DEVoNIAN, 
Exeter. 


HUNTING THE GREY 
SQUIRREL 


Si1r,—I read with interest and surprise 
John Gaselee’s excellent article on 
grey squirrels (July 24). I had no 
idea, and I am sure that many 
Americans do not know, that our 
grey squirrels had become a problem 
to the British. 

Perhaps they can be a blessing in 
disguise. The article states that pre- 
dators keep greys in check in America. 
Probably there is some help from them, 
but most hunters deplore that fact, 
because they know that hunting greys 
is one of the best of sports. 

Hunting helps to keep the num- 
bers down, but hunters have in mind 
the delicious meat of the little squirrel. 
Few are the country folk who do not 
relish squirrel, fried or broiled. Some 
even stew it. 

Here in the U.S.A. almost every- 
one who hunts greys or “‘greyers’’ uses 
a dog. We have over here what we 
call coonhounds. Any hound which is 
bred to hunt animals—tree-raccoons, 
bears, bobcats and mountain lions—is 
of one of the six coonhound breeds, 
and wonderful dogs they are, deve- 
loped by the American backwoodsman, 
a hard man to please with a dog. 
Coonhounds are such natural tree dogs 
that one of them is generally chosen 
for squirrels. It may be an excellent 
raccoon dog at night and as good 
after squirrels during daylight hours. 

We go into any woods where 
squirrels live. The dog soon finds a 
scent and locates the tree where the 
animal has treed. He stands and 
“barks tree,’’ as we say. The squirrel 
will almost always watch the dog, not 
the hunter; so, as he hides on the 
opposite side of the tree fromthe dog, 
he is soon shot and on the ground. 
Nearly all hunters use a .22 rifle. 

Grey squirrels are abundant here 
in some areas. Once in Alabama dur- 
ing seven hours of hunting I shot 103. 
In Connecticut, where I live, we make 
pets of them. Our hounds seem to 
know that they should not bother 
these squirrels close to our home. 

Squirrel hunting is an enjoyable 
sport, once the squirrels have reached 
the point where they are a nuisance. 
You in Britain need not import our 
coonhounds to hunt them. Springer 
spaniels often make excellent squirrel 
dogs, and Airedales can be used. 

I once had a bull terrier and fox- 
hound cross that was a great squirrel 
dog. All that is needed is a fairly good 
nose and the willingness to “bark 
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PINE MASK WITH HORNS 
FROM CHESHIRE 
See letter: Mummer’s Mask 

tree.’ Find a dog that loves to keep 


cats treed, and you can probally make 
a squirrel dog of it —-Leon  F. 
WHITNEY, Oakwood Road, Orange, 
Connecticut. 


A CHURCH IN POETRY 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s remark, 
in her letter of August 21, that my 
father, Sir Henry Newbolt, “was 
related to the Duckworths of Orchard- 
leigh and often stayed there’’ is, I feel, 
something of an understatement. My 
father was married to one of the 
Duckworth daughters, in 1889, in the 
little 13th- century church that stands 
on a tiny island in a lake in the park 
grounds; and his ashes are buried in 
the graveyard. 

Orchardleigh, which is the name 
of the manor (not of any village or 
township in Somerset), meant a great 
deal to my parents and indeed to my 
sister and me as children, for we all 
stayed there on long holiday visits two 
or three times each year. My father’s 
ballad, Fidele’s Grassy Tomb, was 
based on a legend directly concerned 
with the island church and later he 
wrote a prose “‘romance,’”’ The Old 
Countyy, which describes the whole 
place in the present and the 14th 
centuries in novel form. 

Your correspondent may be in- 
terested to know that my mother is 
still alive and recently celebrated her 
91st birthday.—Francis NEWBOLT 
(Capt.), Ockham, Surrey. 


MERCHANTS’ MARKS SHOWING THAT THERE WAS NO NECESSARY CONNECTION BETWEEN 
MARK AND TRADE. (Left to right) William Grevel, of Chipping Campden, wool merchant; John Beriff, of 


ATTACHED 
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MUMMER’S 
MASK 


Srr,—We have recently 
acquired a mummer’s 
mask, of which a photo- 
graph is enclosed. The 
mask is carved from 
pine asa leopard’s head, 
with a girl’s head be- 
tween his open jaws and 
with horns inserted in 
the head ; the parts of the 
collar projecting out 
below the jaws are of 
metal. The whole head 
and collar are in old 
polychrome, 

With it came the 
information that this 
was a mask carried by 
the Cheshire Capes- 
thornes, connected with 
the Bromley-Davenport 
family. Can any of 
your readers give us 
historical data about the 
Cheshire Capesthornes? 
We should also be 
grateful for information 
on the pageantry con- 
nected with the carrying 
of such masks by the 
mummers. — Eva  R. 
Pinto, Oxhey Woods 
House, Oxhey Drive, 
near Northwood, Mid- 
dlesex. 


A HAMPSHIRE 
RARITY 


Sir, — My neighbour, 

Major Hammick, to 

whom I had shown a 
Camberwell beauty caught by me on 
September 7, 1900, told me that he 
had seen on two consecutive days a 
perfect Camberwell beauty resting on 
an apple tree in his orchard during the 
first week of August this year. 

The butterfly appeared to be 
just out of chrysalis, sunning its 
wings, and did not take fright, 
although my neighbour approached 
to within a yard of it. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether any breeder of butterflies has 
released a few specimens in this 
locality which would account for this 
rare occurrence.—C. B. Bonp, War- 
sash, Hampshire. 


MARTYRS’ SIGNPOSTS 


Sir.—Within a few miles of each other 
in East Devon are two highly indi- 
vidual signposts. Both of them lack 
arms to point out the directions in 
which lie the adjacent towns and 
villages, although each face of the 
square column gives this necessary 
information. 

The older of the two is known as 
Otterton Cross, although it is actually 
in the adjoining parish of Bicton. It 
stands on what used to be the main 
road from Exeter to Sidmouth. 
Tradition has it that the cross was 
erected to commemorate five martyrs 
who were burnt at the stake on this 
spot. The year when it was built 
(1743) appears on the east side, shown 
in my second photograph, together with 
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directions to Otterton, Sidmouth and 
Culliton (Colyton) and appropriate 
Biblical texts. 

It is fairly safe to assume that the 
cross shown in my first photograph, 
which stands beside the main A30 
road at Fairmile about 10 miles to the 
north, is an imitation. For it is built 
of stone and brick, is surmounted by 
a cross and gives the directions and 
Biblical texts on each square face of 
its column. 


It was erected in memory of 
three martyrs who died in very differ- 
ent circumstances in the farthest out- 
post of the Commonwealth. John 


Coleridge Patteson, the first mission- 
ary Bishop of Melanesia, was, as the 
inscription records, ‘‘killed at Nickapu 


TWO DEVON SIGNPOSTS WHICH COMMEMORATE MARTYRS 
(Left) Victorian cross at Fairmile; (right) Otterton Cross. Fairmile Cross 
copies the idea of Otterton 


See letter: Martyrs’ Signposts 


near the island of Santa Cruz on 
September 20, 1871, together with 
two fellow workers ... the Revd 
Joseph Atkin and Stephen Taroaniara 
in vengeance for wrongs suffered at 
the hands of Europeans by savage 
men whom he loved and for whom he 
gave up home, country and friends.” 
—CECIL FRENCH, 26, Fairfield Avenue, 
Whipton, Exeter, Devon. 


MERCHANTS AND THEIR 
MARKS 


Sir,++The letter from Mr. J. N. 
Savory (July 17) was of particular 
interest in that it underlined the fact 
that the use of merchant marks was a 
European institution and not an 
insular one. Indeed, it seems probable 
that the use of such marks was 


Brightlingsea, mariner; Thomas Paycock, of Coggeshall, clothier 


See letter: Merchants and their Marks 
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developed in Europe and was inti] 

duced to this country in the course’ \ 

trade. y 
i 


In answer to Mr. Sey 
question, it would seem that we h 
no evidence for assuming that 
4-shaped motif incorporated in | 
mark pertained exclusively to 
engaged in the wool or cloth industr 
Admittedly it was used by su 
traders, but it was also employed 


men who were engaged in oth 
industries. 
Conversely, there were mar| 


woolmen and clothiers whose mari} 
did not incorporate this motif. I enc} 
three photographs which _ illustra}| 
this point—F. A. GrrLine, Lawfori| 
Essex: 


| 
i 


QUICKSILVER AS 
MEDICINE 


S1r,—With reference to recent letters: 
on mercury as medicine (August 7 and) 
21), I have a copy of the Honourable 
Robert Boyle’s Receipts, 3rd edition, | 
printed in 1696 by ‘Samuel Smith, 
and B. Walford, Printers to the Royal’ | 
Society at the Prince’s Armes in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard.” véhich 

In this there is a remedy whi 
advocates the use of quicksilver as 
follows: 

‘‘An easie and try’d Medicine for 
the Itch, Praemissis Universalibus 
Boil four Ounces of clean Quick 
silver in about a Gallon and a half of 
Spring-water, and let the Patient take 
of this between a quarter and half a 
pint at a time, aromatising it if he 
pleases with a little Lemon-peel.” 
DoREEN HeERTSLET (Mrs.), 9, Bourne 


End Road, Northwood, Middlesex. 


WHY LIJAHS? 


Srr,—A recent letter (August 28) 
to mind a puzzling remark which pos 
another question on the subject of 
string under the knee. | 
T had forgotten to ask Mr. M. t 
bring in some mint, so went to look for 
him, finding him in his tool shed co 
suming his thumbit. This snack, mo 
commonly known as elevenses, usua 
consists of a slice of cold boiled bae 
placed on a piece of bread, to which it 
is securely moored by the thumb. 
Mr. M. spoke first. 
“Seen my lijahs, 
enquired with a twinkle. 
I gazed round hastily. Eve 
thing looked exactly as usual, from i 
“Ssakanash”’ (or so I always imagine 
the local name for a scythe, till I foun 


mum?” 
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Quote the past! 


Wnt] IDUIDIEENC = BROMPTON 


Faithfully hand-printed the new Sanderson Traditional 
Wallpaper Collection sets before you the authentic 

grandeur and grace of styles that refuse to die. The choice 

is such he you can give a room the exact character you wish — 


be it never so resplendent. You are welcome to visualise schemes, 


TRADITIONAL HAND-PRINTED 
COLLECTION complete with fabrics and paints, at any of the Sanderson 


showrooms; or the pattern book is available on loan. 


RTHUR SANDERSON & SONS ED eDERNERS STREET <]LONDON;: W.z, 


GLASGOW + 5-7 NEWTON TERRACE EDINBURGH : 7 QUEEN STREET * LEEDS: 30 LOWER BASINGHALL STREET * MANCHESTER: 8 KING STREET 


BIRMINGHAM : 258 CORPORATION STREET * SOUTHAMPTON: 65 THE AVENUE EXETER : ST. STEPHEN’S HOUSE, HIGH STREET * BRISTOL: 4-6 THE HORSEFAIR 
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LONDON 
IN 6: HOURS 


BOAC Comet 4’s 
transatlantic crossing 

of August 12th beats all 
previous commercial 
records by | hr. 28 mins. 


we 


BRITANNIA 312 


COMET 4 


BOEING 707 


VICKERS YC-10 


EW YORK 
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> 


ROOF? Yes, ing BOAC Britannias, first jet-age airliners to fly the 

Atlantic, are proudly serving you today . . . and new Comet 4 jetliners 
will be introduced on the Atlantic later this year. Delivery of a fleet of mag- 
nificent BOAC 707 jetliners is expected next year . . . and already earmarked 
for BOAC early in the 1960’s is a fleet of revolutionary new VC-10 jet- 
liners — fastest, most powerful on the/drawing board today. This is how 
BOAC is thinking and planning and acting . . . determined as always to lead 


the world in air travel — today and all the tomorrows to come. 


B-0-A-C worto LEADER IN JET TRAVEL 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CO R PO RAS IOsn 


nl 


: iilge 
see Ger? Popham Ee Po te eae he 


west 
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Lo oe 
wns are a pert of their dextges 
thee at's 8. 


ADE CARD OF A LECHLADE BUILDER, ISSUED ABOUT 1830. 


| 


ht) LECHLADE RECTORY. It appears on the extreme right of 
ie the trade card, third row down 


See letter: Old Builder's Trade Card 


it was really an Isaac and Ash, 
name of the makers), to his row of 
es and forks, all gleaming as usual. 
oked again, more carefully, and 
, it up. 

“No, Mr. M.,”’ I said, “I haven’t. 
it ave your lijahs, anyway?” 

For answer, he extended a leg and 
ed the string under the knee. 
“They keep you whully warm,’’ he 


And so my query is not concerned 
0 why the strings were worn; I 
Id like very much to know why on 
h they are called lijahs.—ANN 
ES, Manor Farm, Huntingfield, 
Halesworth, East Suffolk. 


N OWL ON THE LINE 


—Reading Mrs. Barratt’s letter of 
24 about catching a water rat 
1 dry fly, I was reminded of a 
swhat similar experience that my 
had when he and my husband 
- fishing for black bass one dark 
t on a mountain lake in the 
ondacks. 

My son had cast in towards the 
e. which was heavily wooded with 


les may be the origin of the 
ng ‘setting the Thames on 
fire”’ 


See letter: Temes or Thames? 


trees and bushes that overhung the 
water, and immediately felt a strike. 
He started to reel in, but at once there 
was such a commotion, such a 
splashing and plunging about that he 
stopped in surprise. 

Cautiously he started reeling in 
again. Again there was a_ wild 
churning and splashing, but he pulled 
steadily until ont of the gloom two 
fierce round eyes glared at him. My 
husband said: ““You’ve caught an 
owl.’”’ Such it proved to be. While 
the dazed fishermen sat in the boat 
the owl somehow shook itself free of 
the hook, then thrashed its enormous 
wings and rose off the water to flap 
back to the woods. 

My son was casting with a plug 
and the owl might have mistaken it 
for a mouse, or frog —Harriet G. 
BucksEE (Mrs.), Westernville, New 
York, U.S.A. 


TEMES OR THAMES ? 


Str,—I was given an explanation 
recently of the saying “‘setting the 
Thames on fire,’’ which has no con- 
nection with that river. 

It seems that the hinge of a flail, 
shown in the enclosed photograph, is 
called a teme, and anyone who beat 
the corn with over-frequent strokes 
was liable to damage it by heat 
friction. Thus a particularly hard 
worker would set the temes on fire.— 
J. M., Shropshire. 


MANY BUTTERFLIES IN 
SUFFOLK 


Sir,—I read with interest Mr. New- 
man’s article on the scarcity of 
butterflies (August 21). 

Surely the outlook is not so black 
as he would have us believe. There 
has, it is well known, been a marked 
increase in both the range and the 
numbers of certain species, in 
particular the white admiral and the 
comma. 

Both these butterflies became 
extremely scarce early in the century, 
reaching the nadir of their fortunes 
about 1922-23, since when they have 
effected a dramatic recovery and are 
well represented throughout south and 
much of central England. 

With regard to the present season 
I can bring Mr. Newman some 
welcome news. In Suffolk, at least, 
the May invasion of the painted lady 
was not in vain. I recently returned 
from a week spent collecting in the 


clover and lucerne fields of the eastern 
part of the county, and this butterfly 
was abundant, not in one, but almost 
every, field I visited. 

I would admit that the red 


admiral was scarcer than _ usual, 
although I counted nearly a dozen on 
one pair of buddleia bushes. On the 
other hand I have never seen such 
numbers of the peacock as there were 
this year. In some fields their pro- 
fusion was staggering. 

Lastly, the clouded yellow. I took 
six specimens in one lucerne field, and 
one variety helice near it; they, too, 
were not scarce in Suffolk this year.— 
C. G. A. CLay, 45, Clavering Avenue, 
London, S.W.13. 


A DOMESTIC KINGFISHER 


Fyom Viscountess Templewood 
Srtr,—Twice recently we have had a 
young kingfisher in this Norfolk 
house. The occasions were on 
consecutive days of the week begin- 
ning August 17. 

The first time the bird was seen 
in the pantry at the back of the house 
by our chauffeur and two other wit- 
nesses round about 7 a.m. The 
window was open, and when it was 
lowered further the bird flew out 
happily. 

The second time was in a big 
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room at the front of the house in the 
afternoon. The bird was carefully 
caught in a fishing net and was put out 
without any damage. his house 
stands close to a stream where last 
year five kingfishers were seen on 
various occasions. Also, about this 
time last year I saw a kingfisher 
sitting on the parapet just outside my 
bathroom window.—Maup TEMPLE- 
woop, Templewood, Cromer, Norfolk. 


OLD BUILDER’S 
TRADE CARD 


S1r,—It would be interesting to know 
what is the present appearance of the 
27 buildings with which R. Pace and 
Son, of Lechlade, Gloucestershire, 
advertised their building business 
more than a century ago. This un- 
usual and particularly interesting 
trade card is in the possession of 
Mr. F. C. Innocent, of Lechlade, and 
is evidently rare, since H. M. Colvin, 
in his A Biographical Dictionary of 
English Architects, refers to a “‘litho- 
graphic copy” of it in the Bodleian 
library. 

The card, Mr. Colvin suggests, was 
issued about 1830; and one wonders 
if by then Mr. Pace found business 
rather slack, since the earliest house he 
illustrates was built in 1788 and only 
five were put up in the 1820s. 

Lechlade rectory is basically as 
Pace built it, though a crenellated 
wing (perhaps for a large family) has 


been added. Like many other rectories, 
it has since changed its function, and 
is now an antique shop.—M. U. JONES 
(Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, Preston 
Wynne, Herefordshire. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 
’ MONEY BOX 


S1r,—I was interested in recent letters 
on cast-iron money boxes (July 3 and 
August 28). 

I have one which has been in our 
family for over sixty years and is a 
Punch and Judy show. Punch’s right 
hand is in the form of a flat scoop 
with retaining edge. The hand shoots 
out when a rod is pulled at the side; 
the coin is placed in the scoop, the rod 
is pushed in, the hand goes back and 
the coin is deposited in a hole at the 
back.—A. M. TownsEND (Mrs.), 
Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire. 


Mr. W. R. P. Farrow, of Spalding 
in Lincolnshire, challenges the state- 
ment, made in the caption to an illus- 
tration in the article Farm Irrigation 
with a Difference (June 12), that the 
equipment for irrigating with a rain gun 
is more expensive than sprinkler lines. 
He contends that an irrigation scheme 
of average size proves considerably 
cheaper if rain guns are used instead 
of sprinklers. 
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hand firearm appeared in Eng- 

land during the 1300s. The 
appearance of the hand firearm 
brought a problem: it was 
portable, so the ammunition had to 
be portable too. In the 14th cen- 
tury began the quest to find the 
perfect carrying device, a quest that 
continues to this day, having 
passed through the various stages of 
loose, semi-fixed and fixed ammuni- 
tion. 

The first powder containers 
were probably leather pouches or 
pockets. Unfortunately, early 
manuscripts and drawings, which 
supply much of our knowledge of 
firearms, are unusually silent on the 
matter of powder containers. This 
type of powder container may, to 
the modern man, seem a direct 
invitation to disaster. So it was, 
but the pouch continued to be used 
into the 16th and even the 17th 
century. 

But in general the flask suc- 
ceeded the pouch during the 1400s. 
By the end of the century flasks 
had developed into types with well 
defined nozzles and simple plugs for 
stoppers. Numerous woodcuts soon 
after 1500 show both horns and 
round flat-sided flasks being used, 
in conjunction with primitive ban- 


[ is generally accepted that the 


doliers. charge. 
Rapid strides were made in the 

first half of the 16th century, and 

-by 1550 shapes and mechanisms had been 


evolved that were to last for a good two hun- 
dred years. There were three main changes. In 
one the nozzle was closed at the outer end, by 
a spring-operated cap; in the second the nozzle 
was closed by a gate at its base; and the third 
effected a combination of the two. It is difficult 
to say in what sequence they appeared, but 
probably the third type came last. 

The first type was merely a modification of 
the simple plug, but it possessed certain advan- 
tages. It was not separable from the flask and 
therefore could not be lost; also, when the right 
amount of powder had been poured out it was 
a simple operation to release the lever and close 
the nozzle. But the plug must have been a 
constant worry to the gunner as to whether it 
was in position or not. 

The second type, closed by a gate at the 
base of the nozzle, was a vast improvement, for 
it enabled the gunner to measure his charge. 
The method of operation was to place the fore- 


finger over the end of the spout, turn the flask . 


upside down and open the gate. This allowed 
the nozzle to fill with powder. The gate was 
then closed, the flask righted and the forefinger 
removed from the spout, leaving a measure of 
powder in the nozzle. Generally the capacity of 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF THE POWDER FLAS 


By TERENCE SUTCLIFFE 


METAL POWDER FLASK, PROBABLY LATE 16th CENTURY, WITH WHAT APPEARS TO | 
THE OWNER’S CREST. The nozzle is closed by a gate at the base, enabling the gunner to measure 
(Right) MILITARY FLASK OF THE 17th CENTURY. 


It is made of wood bound with me 


and still has the original tassels. The nozzle has a spring-operated cap 


the nozzle was made to suit the charge of 
powder needed. This type of mechanism is 
found in some of the flasks of the 18th and 19th 
centuries; in many cases the nozzle is adjust- 
able. 

The third type of closure had little or no 
advantage over the second type. It may per- 
haps have been easier to use, but, by increasing 
the complexity of the operation, it increased the 
possibility of error. It appears to have been sur- 
prisingly popular for the hundred years or so 
that it was in use, and occasionally 19th- 
century flasks are found with this type of 
mechanism. 

During the 15th century developments in 
gunpowder brought changes in loading prac- 
tices, which in turn brought changes in the 
shape and design of the flask. 

The original gunpowder, known as meal or 
serpentine powder, was merely a simple mixture 
of charcoal, saltpetre and sulphur. Because it 
was only a simple mixture it suffered from many 
serious drawbacks; for example, if disturbed it 
gave off a highly explosive dust. Also if it was 
allowed to stand for any length of time, the in- 
gredients were liable to settle according to their 
specific density. Finally, it was unstable hygro- 
scopically and formed into lumps which, if 


16th-CENTURY POWDER FLASK, MADE OF A FLATTENED COW’S HORN. It is engraved with a sporting scene. 
POSSIBLY ITALIAN, OF THE 17th CENTURY 


rammed too hard down a bore, would 1 
explode. 
During the first half of the 16th ¢ 
tury it became the practice to add a sm 
amount of water to the serpentine powd 
thus forming a paste which, when for 
through a fine sieve, was transformed into sm 


(Right) FLAS 
| 
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sticklers for good coffee appreciate 


The more particular you are about coffee, the more you will recognise 
the merits of Nescafé Blend 37. Here are the lively aroma and 

flavour you look for; here is the inimitable tang achieved 

only by the authentic “high roast”. Allow a teaspoonful of Blend 37 for 
each cupful and add boiling water for perfect after-dinner black coffee. 
For delicious white coffee, add milk to taste. Yes—Blend 37 

is easy to make—but it is worthy to be judged, not so much for this 
advantage, as for its excellence. In the tin with 

the green band, 4/6 and 8/9. 


A SPECIAL BLEND OF HIGH-ROAST COFFEES 


ea ae nO 


blend 37 


CONTINENTAL BLEND 


ESCAFE 
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SMALL FLASK WITH BULLET POUCH ATTACHED. Possibly Saxon, about 1600. (Right) LATE-16th- 
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CENTURY SPORTING FLASK 


kernels known as corned powder. This corned 
powder, although excellent for use as a pro- 
pellent, was not quite as efficient as a primer. 
Thus, where formerly it was necessary to carry 
only one flask for both propellent and primer, 
it now became common practice to carry 
two—one for the propellent (corned powder), 
and another for the primer (serpentine pow- 
der). 

Two factors which distinguish a priming 
flask from any other are size and nozzle con- 
struction. Obviously nowhere near as much 
powder would be needed to prime a gun as 
would be needed to fire it; consequently the 
priming flask is very small. The capacity of the 
lock pan decided the amount of powder to be 
used; therefore no device for measuring the 
powder is found on the flask spout, which is 
usually closed by a simple cap at the outer 
end. 

The flask or horn remained supreme in the 
field of sport, but two devices arose to challenge 
it as a military accoutrement. The first was the 
bandolier. Developed during the 15th century, 
it consisted of a belt to which were attached up 
to a dozen cylinders for carrying powder. The 
earlier form had the cylinders fastened length- 
ways along the belt; later they were hung from 
it. Also attached to the belt were a small bullet 
pouch and a priming flask. 
priming flask originated with the bandolier, and 
later came to be used more generally, as I 
described above.) When the bandolier was 
intended for use with the match-ignited firearm, 
there was usually a container for the match 
hung from it. Despite certain disadvantages 
the bandolier continued to be used until the 
middle of the 17th century. 

The second of these devices was the paper 
cartridge. The first paper cartridges appeared 
soon after 1550; they were simple paper tubes 
containing one charge. By 1600, however, a 
means had been found to attach the ball to the 
cartridge, thus forming the first type of fixed 
ammunition. The opening years of the 18th 
century saw the flask completely discarded in 
most military establishments. 

Various materials were used in the making 
of flasks, but only the military ones can be said 
to have been relatively standard. Typical 
shapes, after the earlier round flat-sided flask 
has passed out of vogue, were a flattened horn, 
with the small end cut off, and a triangular 
shape, concave-sided with the apex cut off; both 
were usually metal bound. The first type was 
usually made of horn, though wood and other 
materials were also used, still retaining the same 
shape. The second type was usually made of 
wood or metal, with plain decorations. 


(Incidentally, the — 


It is unusual to find military flasks 
richly decorated, but with sporting flasks the 
picture is very different. Many things were 
used, from tortoise-shell to ostrich eggs, from 
rhinoceros horns to large nuts, although the 


ivg~wV 


common material was ¢ 
horn, which was plentiful 
easily worked. The co 
horn type are found both} 
tened and in the naturalsh¢ 
engraved, sometimes wit! 
map; embellished with me| 
of all sorts from the base to! 
precious—and all in the vd 
ing tastes of the workmar 
customer. i 
Every one of these ed 
flasks has an individual) 
and you can almost pict 
the type of person it \ 
intended for. But the on 
of the 19th century) j 
an end to all this, with 
mass-produced _ die-stamy 
flasks. There were ma 
very beautiful flasks m: 
in the 19th centuryaaa 
when one compares th 
with the earlier hand-m; 
flasks, there is definit 
something missing. The us 
material of these mass-—p 
duced flasks was copy 
though zinc came into yo; 
at one period. In the bett 
quality gun outfits, one oc 
sionally sees metal fla 
covered in leather, soi 
times paired up with a § 
4 pouch. 
However, the start 
the breech-loading era about 100 years ago s 
the end of the powder flask for most purpo: 
Even so, it has the distinguished claim of hay 
been associated with the firearm longer thané 
other device—nearly 400 years, in fact. 


Pe a ra ee ee eee ee ip ee 
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A FINE LATE-16th-CENTURY POWDER FLASK MADE FROM AN ANTLI 


(Right) GOOD-QUALITY 19th-CENTURY FLASK. 


It has a nickel top, adjustable no 


and two types of nozzle closure 
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HE SUPERLATIVE CITROEN D.S.19 


| Words are worthless when you’re trying to describe the D.S.19. For 

} this is the car that’s ten years ahead of its time; only through driving 

yO LU Ve it are you able to appreciate the amazing hydro-pneumatic 

i ‘ Suspension ... the tenacious road-holding ... the ease of 

| handling ...the braking... the cornering ...the completely 

| | new kind of motoring it offers. These things, any Citroén 

f «) a VY ke) owner will tell you, spoil you for any other kind of car 
... but, go on, try it just the same! 

D.S.19 performance is proved—not only by first-time 

e € VV e t tO success in the Monte Carlo Rally but by thousands 

of owners all over the world. Get one of the 100 

Citroén dealers in this country to give youa 

demonstration. For the name of your 


a OD e re Se ate VW. a Ay nearest agent and full details of the D.S.19 


and other Citroén models write to the 


address below. 


it's ten year’s JUST LOOK AT ALL THESE 


OUTSTANDING CITROEN FEATURES 


@ Hydro-pneumatic suspension —the most - 
a h a ad of advanced in the world—keeps car at same 
height and on even keel giving unbelievably 
smooth riding whatever the load, camber or 
it surface. 
. : @ Power-operated front-wheel disc brakes (standard 
t Mm brakes for rear wheels) with twin pedals—hydraulic 
its | e and mechanical—for instant halting always. 
@ Hydraulically-assisted rack and pinion steering makes 
for feather-touch, finger-tip control. 
@ Hydraulically-operated gearbox. Clutch automatically 
disengages below minimum r.p.m.—engine cannot stall. 


@ Single spoke steering wheel and new-angle steering column 
minimise danger to wrists and chest—make Citroén safest to 


drive. 
@ Front wheel drive, low centre of gravity give maximum road- 
holding... high-speed cornering. 


Plus (amongst other things) 
@ Seating for six—in comfort. Oversize boot—17 cu. ft. 
@ The best all-round visibility of any productive saloon. 
@ Genuine top-speed of 87-90 m.p.h., 28-30 m.p.g. at 45 m.p.h. 
Price—£1,150 plus £576.7. p.t. 


Don’t just keep up—get ten years ahead with a 


CLT ROEN 


CITROEN CARS LIMITED . Trading Estate, Slough . Telephone: Slough 23811 


NOW! Also available: 
the new 1.D.19, £998 
plus £500.7 p.t. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In 1939, Czechoslovakia was renowned for precision engin- 
eering and the Meopta Company of Prague had established 
a world reputation for precision optical instruments. With the 
outbreak of the Second World War and disruption of inter- 
national trade, the Meopta products became completely 
absorbed by the German Armed Forces. Since the end of 
hostilities a limited quota of 12 x 60 Meopta binoculars has 
been sanctioned for the United Kingdom. 

THE MEOPTA QUOTA IS THE ONLY IMPORTATION 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIAN BINOCULARS TO ENTER 
BRITAIN SINCE 1939. 

The construction of a binocular with a 60 mm. object lens 
presents technical difficulties not encountered in the production 
of the smaller types, and the normal price is about £70. 

The Meopta 12x60 has the rare combination of high 
magnification and brilliant light-gathering power even at 
night and under bad climatic conditions. The superb optical 
performance is an outstanding achievement in binocular 


construction. The price, including £ 3 4 | 0 
the leather case and lanyard, is Ss. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THOMAS PARRY 


52 KNIFESMITH GATE, 37 SOUTH MOLTON ST., 


CHESTERFIELD LONDON, W.1 
E.C. Wednesday E.C. Saturday j 
Telephone: 4906 Telephone: Mayfair 3167 


Personal callers. Otherwise Cheque or Money Order crossed, payable 

Thomas Parry should accompany your name and address. BLOCK 

LETTERS, PLEASE. Binoculars cannot be sent on approval, but satis- 
faction or full cash refund guaranteed. 
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= Sheep delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 39/3 (mage 
subsequent supplies at £10.16 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


a Pintail 


SHERRY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND, Established 18 


4 


‘CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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HEADACHES FOR WEST = _sBy M. HarRRISON-GRAY 


SENSIBLE schedule made this year’s 
\ European championships far less arduous 
than usual, but never in my experience 
ye so many difficult hands turned up. Asone’s 
sonal problems always seem more acute than 
; yone else’s, let me describe some of the close 
‘ Is that make me shudder in retrospect. 
| Take the match against Sweden, which we 
iiply had to win if we were to stay in the 
jming. I came in at half-time, with Sweden 
| ding by one im.p., and was promptly faced 
th a horrible decision. Sitting West, you hold 
4} following: 
WKO9 QYOKJ98742 OKJ6 &7 
| South deals with both sides vulnerable. 
e bidding is: 


South West North East 

1 Club 2 Hearts 2Spades No bid 
4 Spades No bid 6 Clubs No bid 
No bid No bid 


What would you lead? 

Expert opinion would probably be unani- 
pus if this problem were set in a magazine 
| mpetition, the Diamond department being the 
ily possible chink in the enemy armour. But 
1s there any immediate hurry? The Swedes 
jiy the EFOS, or Economical Forcing system, 
| which the cheapest available call is fre- 
i ently made in a non-existent suit; North had 
\f away from Spades despite a jump raise, so 
ere seemed to be little danger of dummy’s suit 
jing set up for discards. Knowing that I would 
| highly unpopular if a Diamond turned out to 
|| the killing lead, I fell back on a Heart. The 
ll deal was: 


South picked up the King of Spades, but 
ld to concede two Diamond tricks, so West 
leathed again; as you will see, a Diamond lead 
buld not have been a conspicuous success. 
orth justified his leap to Six with a back- 
inded compliment; he thought I was too good 
player to lead a Heart after such bidding. We 
cked up six im.p. on the board after a brief 
iction at the other table, with Schapiro and 
eese sitting North and South: 
| South West North 
| 1Club 34Hearts 5 Clubs 
| No bid No bid 

The Swedish West pre-empted, Two Hearts 
‘ing a weak bid on his system, and Schapiro 
‘und the best solution to another tough pro- 
em. 
| It was my turn again two hands later. 
is West, I held: 

(@KQO83 YI OAQ43 &QO853 

With North the dealer, his side only being 
ilnerable, the bidding went like this: 


East 
No bid 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 
No bid 1Diamond 1 Heart Double 
No bid No bid Redouble No bid 
No bid ? 


The general opinion was that I should have 
‘moved One Heart doubled into One Spade, 
ad that I was positively crazy to stand the 
double; after all, it is never easy to take seven 
‘icks in defence, and any slight slip-up would 
resent Sweden with a vulnerable game. But, 
5 before, I was not playing against orthodox 
pponents, and the Heart overcall sounded like 
a EFOS effort. South was that famous charac- 
sr, Jan Wohlin, known far and wide as the 
wedish Fat Boy, and he had oscillated violently 
efore passing his partner’s S.O.S. redouble. In 


short, I saw a fair chance of picking up 1,000 
or so out of the blue, and, as it turned out, I was 
The full deal was: 


not so far out. 


OSD 
OP Or 


My partner made things more interesting 
by leading the Ten of Spades to the Knave, 
Queen and Ace; however, by leading trumps at 
each opportunity, we held the declarer to six 
tricks for a penalty of 400 and another net gain 
of sixi.m.p. The Swedish East-West pair in the 
other room had a clear run: One Diamond (after 
three passes)—One Heart; One Spade—Two 
No-Trumps. Reese found a good lead, the Three 
of Hearts, and the contract went one down. 

To appreciate to the full the delights of 
international match play, try to follow my see- 
sawing emotions on a hand against Spain. As 
West, you hold the following: 

MAQ6 YI85 OAGB53 GAIN7 

South deals, his side only being vulnerable, 
and the bidding begins in this fashion: 


South West North East 
No bid 1 Diamond Double 4 Diamonds 
4 Hearts ? 


Your first impulse is to double, but it might 
be as well to reflect on the probable nature of 
your partner’s hand. Something like this, for 
instance, would justify his bounce: 

@542 ©... OKJ 1084 &O9853 

Can you bank on making anything more 
than your three Aces in defence? On the other 


hand, this dummy will offer a fine play for Five 
Diamonds and a chance to bring off a rare coup, 
a game for your team at both tables. I duly bid 
Five Diamonds. North doubled, everyone 
passed, and this was the full deal: 


@K 1073 
YA1043 
&KQ10 
& QJ 
@AQ6 :s 92 
YJ85 a EKO, 
OA653 W EL 8 j98742 
& A107 s &983 
&j)854 
OK962 
Ce 
&K6542 


The dummy struck me as singularly repul- 
sive; the Queen of Hearts made it appear that 
we had four tricks in defence, and we were going 
to lose a lot in a very poor cause. The Ace of 
Hearts was followed by a small one to the King, 
and a Spade switch was taken with the Ace. I 
played the Ace of Diamonds and viewed South’s 
Club discard with mixed feelings; Four Hearts 
now looked a make for a score of 620, but how 
was I to avoid a penalty of 700? 

It would not help to cash the Knave of 
Hearts at this point, so North was put on play 
with a Diamond; if he obliged by cashing the 
King of Spades, I could avoid the loss of a Club 
trick and get out for 500. However, he made his 
top Diamond and exited with the Queen of 
Clubs; the Ace won, dummy’s remaining Spade 
was thrown on the good Heart, and a Club was 
returned to North’s Knave. Owing to the block 
in the suit, North was reduced to leading a low 
Spade which ran to the Queen; dummy’s last 
Club went away, and the sacrifice thus showed 
a small profit in the end. 

If you multiply by fifty-odd the anxieties of 
the above examples, you will gain a rough idea 
of what it is like to play in such marathon events. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Wednesday, October 1, 1958. 


Norte.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1493. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 26. 


which appeared in the issue of September 18, will be announced next week. 
>) 5, Throne; 9, Research; 
Trifle; 11, Dreamers; 13, Oberon; 14 and 16, Kid gloves; 
19, Funeral; 20 and 21, Odd man out; 26, Overdo; 27, Shoreham; 
28, Orient; 29, Olive oil; 30, Yellow; 31, Warnings. DOWN.—1, 
Deride; 2, Wasted; 3, Psalms; 4, Uncork; 6, Harebell; 7, Off- 
drive; 8, Evenness; 12, Silenus; 15 and 16, Bungay; 17, Polo 
pony; 18, Edgehill; 19, Fandango; 22, Thalia; 23, Craven; 


SS.—1, Downpour; 


24, Thrown; 25, Smelts. 


1494 ,. 


Country LiFe books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened, Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1494, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 9. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the first post on the morning of 10. 


ACROSS 
Flower that indicates time for the tractor- 
driver’s elevenses? (10) 
6. It sounds like hidden treasure (4) 
Mr. Green, no doubt (10) 
A politician’s positively electric! (4) 
12. She’s confused at first by a poet’s name (6) 
13. Stave off a match (5) 
. Shall we have a look? Yes, let us! (7) 
. Sarah was evidently untruthful when she 
went out (7) 
. Leaders of a sing-song at the local? I ask you! 
(7) 
. Get back all in before noon here (7) 
. She wrote Jan of the Windmill (5) 
. Ape-man? (6) 
. I make an offer in the same place (4) 
. Evidently the line for the best elephants (5, 
) 


. “I love thee to the level of every day’s 
“Most quiet uM 
—E. B. Browning (4) 


. Here detainees may perhaps become culti- 
vated (10) 


: DOWN 
. “Chill penury repressed their noble. 
—Gray (4) 
. Jock evidently carries his tax with him (4) 
3. “Mind the music and the step 
“And with the girls be a 
Doodle was exhorted (5) 
4. Is in supports but makes a stand (7) 
. Asses turn to refreshing fruit (7) 
. Publicity girl has a turn of ill-humour it 
must be allowed (10) 
. No bachelor in the country (10) 
. “T loved you, , all the while!” 
—Robert Browning (6) 
. The fairy on the king of beasts is indeed at 
the top! (10) 
5. Queries tip? It is what is customary (10) 
. Go to Ireland for this plant (6) 
. Hold attention in the tenth rally (7) 
. Jolly’s the word for a seminar of these (7) 
. No fear of Fido dropping this bone! (5) 
25. The little skirt is too, too! (4) 
The keys to the isle? (4) 


” 


Yankee 


ae The winner of Crossword No. 1492 is 


Lt.-Col. J. A. Jervois, 
Rewlands, 
Harestock, 
Winchester. 
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I’m always 
at odds with 
myself until... 


It’s never really ‘good morning’ until 
I’ve had my first puff of FOUR 
SQUARE And from first to last FOUR 
- SQUARE is pure leaf, naturally matur- 
ed, without artificial flavouring — 
consequently, cool smoking pleasure 
and no ‘bite’. 


...1 ve had 
my first 
Pipe of 
FOUR SQUARE 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 
RED &s Original Matured Virginia 4/114 oz. 


BLUE &5 Original Mixture «we 4/114 02. 

MO YELLOW ss Cut Cake 4/74 oz. 

XA GREEN 5&5 Mixture 4/74 oz. 
NS \y 


Also PURPLE #8 Curlies 4/74 oz. BROWN 88 Ripe Brown 4/74 oz. 
VACUUM PACKED TOBACCO IN | AND 2 OZ. TINS 


I love 


the liqueur of 


the Apricot 


ghey 
who also make the perfect Creme-de-Menthe- 
liqueur of the mint ! 
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OTCH WHISKY 
Established 1893 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS LEITH SCOTLA! 


ol that SAC roonam 
_ Ww 
ale 
‘Yes -decore oe go 
°%d protection" 


PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 


RED. GREEN 
16'6 


per roll l2yds x lyd 


ks 


W 


For the best possible 
protection against all 
weather conditions you 
should fix PERMACOLOR 
now. At the same time 
you will give your roofs a 
new look—one that will welcome the 

Spring and blend perfectly with your garden 


USED BY MOST LEADING PORTABLE BUILDING MANUFACTURERS 


There is only one Also “DURAFLEX" Gi 


> E p> M A Cc oO L O R Roofing Felt from 6/7 | 


6 yards x | yard roll. 
; G 
at for it by Pes AVAILABLE FROM IRONMON 


AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANT! 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LT 


STATE MARKET 


proximately 11 acres of Blooms- 
bury in the west central district 
7 London draws attention to the 
Ynarkable history of the famous 
7) undling Hospital that was founded 
W\the 18th century by a man of 
usual character and great humanity. 
}| It was 1719 when Captain Thomas 
| ram retired after a successful career 
) a merchant seaman, and was 
| at the number of unwanted 
|bies that were born in London, 
|iny of whom were promptly deserted 
|| their mothers. Determined to im- 
Jove their lot, he addressed several 
)\ tations to George II, and eventually, 
| a4 obtained a Royal Charter for 
|hospital for foundlings. Two fields, 
j vering 34 acres, were acquired and 
je building was completed in 1749. 


[= forthcoming auction of ap- 


Galaxy of Artists 


, JX of Coram’s closest friends was 

_ Hogarth, who was one of the 
Jiginal Governors of the Foundling 
ospital. Moreover, Hogarth was no 
ere figure-head, for he formulated 
| scheme to decorate the picture 
\llery and courtroom of the Hospital 
‘ith works of art and enlisted the help 
|'a galaxy of famous artists, including 
ainsborough, Reynolds, Richard 
filson, Allan’ Ramsay, Samuel Scott 
jd Joseph Highmore. The outcome 
|this plan was that the paintings that 
ley presented to the Hospital were 
thibited to the public, and this collec- 
jon can still be seen at the adminis- 
lative headquarters of the Thomas 
oram Foundation for Children at 
o. 40, Brunswick Square, W.C.2, free 
/icharge. Another benefactor was the 
/ymposer Handel, who organised a 
}yecial concert in order to raise funds 
ir the Hospital’s chapel, and by this 
‘ad other performances of his Messiah 
ntributed over £7,000. 


Move to Berkhamsted 


‘AT one time the land in Bloomsbury 

owned by the Foundling Hos- 
ital extended to 56 acres, but in 1924 
jne Governors accepted £1,650,000 for 
jie freehold. By this time the original 
ospital buildings had,been demolished, 
ut when a site of nine acres was 
offered for sale a third of it was 
equired by the Hospital, who built 
'Child’s Welfare Centre on it. Thanks 
3 the generosity of the late Lord 
tothermere, the remainder of the land 
jas preserved as an open space where 
hildren can play in safety. Meanwhile 
‘he Governors had made plans for the 
uilding of a large school on the out- 
kirts of Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire, 
nd this school, known as Ashlyn’s, 
7as opened in 1935. 

In 1947 the Foundling Estates 
aade arrangements to dispose of their 
emaining properties in Bloomsbury 
nd at the end of that year they sold 
he balance of their estate for about 
(2,000,000 to the Dominion Students’ 
fall Trust, who are the vendors in the 
orthcoming auction. Messrs. Knight, 
‘rank and Rutley are the agents. 


‘ARM TENANT BUYS ESTATE 


| ieee fact that this year’s harvest has 
involved farmers in serious diffi- 
ulties has not resulted in a lessening 
f demand for agricultural land, and 
m example of the confident attitude 
hown by those closely connected 
vith the industry was supplied at the 
action of the Lathom Park Estate of 
88 acres, near Ormskirk, Lancashire, 
vhich was submitted by Messrs. Strutt 
nd Parker, Lofts and Warner, and 
essrs. Peter Freeman and Co. on the 
nstructions of the Minister of Health. 
Jot only was the price of £50,000 a 
atisfactory one—the land is let to 
roduce a total! of £1,523 a year—but 
he buyer was the tenant of one of the 
wo farms. 
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HISTORY OF A 
HOSPITAL 


Another successful auction of 
farm land held the other day was that 
of Swaines Hill, a property of about 
270 acres with an Elizabethan-style 
manor house, a lodge, a set of attested 
T.T. buildings and five cottages situ- 
ated near Alton, Hampshire. It was 
knocked down to Mr. Stephen C. 
Macey, who has recently returned from 
the Far East, for £25,000. Messrs. 
Cubitt and West and Messrs. Wood- 
cocks were the auctioneers. 


£120 AN ACRE FOR A 
SHROPSHIRE FARM 


HROPSHIRE is not a county 
where, as a general rule, land 
fetches high prices, but there was an 
exception when Messrs. Cooper and 
Green, Messrs. Hall, Wateridge and 
Owen and Mr. Frank Wycherley went 
to auction with Yorton Villa, a farm 
of 323 acres near Shrewsbury that 
belonged to the late Sam Nevett, a 
noted breeder of pedigree Shropshire 
sheep. The property includes a farm- 
house, built in 1936, a range of build- 
ings with shippons for 74, bullock 
yards, dutch barns and nine cottages, 
and the bidding was spirited, for it 
began at £25,000 and continued until 
it reached £39,000, representing an 
average price of just over £120 an acre. 
From Messrs. Woolley and Wallis 
comes news of the auction of Hatch 
Farm, Tisbury, Wiltshire, a dairy 
holding of 240 acres owned by the 
Pyt House Estate. It was bought, 
with the exception of the sporting 
rights, which were reserved by the 
vendors, for £15,000 by Mr. J. F. 
Flower, who lives near by at East 
Knoyle. Twenty-eight acres of 
meadow land also changed hands at 
the auction and fetched £1,650. 

A dairy holding of just over 40 
acres that went exceptionally well at 
auction the other day was Fields Farm, 
Wimbolds Trafford, near Chester, 
which attracted 21 bids before it was 
sold for £5,900 by Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff's Chester office on 
behalf of Lord Rotherwick and Sir 
Nicholas Cayzer. 


SOLD BEFORE AUCTION 


NE agricultural property in Kent 

that has changed hands privately 
in advance of auction is the Frining- 
ham Manor estate, which extends to 
nearly 620 acres between Maidstone 
and Sittingbourne. The land includes 
a farm of 208% acres with a farm- 
house, two cottages and a modern 
cowshed for 60, part of another farm, 
a block of arable and pasture and 210 
acres of woodland. The new owner 
will farm the land in hand, but the 
woodland is to be re-sold. Messrs. 
Burrows and Co. were the agents. 

For the Air Ministry the above- 
named firm auctioned a former W.T. 
site of 11 acres adjoining the Frining- 
ham Manor estate, including a 90-ft. 
tower built of timber and standing 
about 630 ft. above sea-level and a 
building with main water and high- 
tension electricity connected to it. 
The price paid was £600. 


THE LATE LORD HUDSON’S 
WILTSHIRE FARM 


AST week I gave a few historical 
details about Fyfield Manor, 
Pewsey, Wiltshire, which Sir Anthony 
and Lady Eden have acquired from 
the executors of the late Viscount 
Hudson, one-time Minister of Agri- 
culture. And now I hear from Messrs. 
Ralph Pay and Taylor, who nego- 
tiated the sale of the property, that 
acting in the same interests they have 
sold Laun and Abbey Farm, which 
adjoins Fyfield Manor, to Capt. J. F. 
Osborne. The property consists of a 
Georgian house, 10 cottages, extensive 
buildings and 322 acres of productive 
land. PROCURATOR. 
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lbnra 
Pig NTHERIC 


SEW YORK 


after ehaee 


Shaving’s finest finish! Tingling cool. Refreshing. 
Soothing. With the Lenthéric quiet, verfect 
grooming plus of an unobtrusive fragrance — a 
freshness, a cleanness, a something only 
Lenthéric seems to have. Try it. You’ll soon 
understand why so many well equipped men 
buy both the travel size (4/6) and the large 
home-size (7/6). This after-shave should never 
be missed! 


OW )/ ua / 
QUIET PERFECT GROOMING 
FOR MEN OF ACTION 


No Lenthéric men’s products are expensive. 
All are planned to make a man twice as 
attractive to himself—and others. 

Colognes, shaving and toilet soaps, 

talc, brilliantines, shave lotions, 

shaving creams, etc. 


LENTHERIC : 17 OLD BOND STREET LONDON - PARIS 
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Colour gains ground 
around town 


In a quiet, unassuming way Scottish 
Woollens are making a material differ- 
ence to the appearance of men about 
town. 

These medium and lightweight cloths 
from the weavers north of the border 
have introduced a new note in sartorial 
circles. Their distinction is mainly a 
matter of colour; quiet colour, chosen 
with discrimination and woven with a 
masculine touch of understatement. 

There are many Scottish Woollens 
to choose from . . . all-wool Saxonies, 
Cheviots and Worsteds in a wide variety 
of muted colours and quiet tones. 

Ask your tailor to show you his range 
of Scottish Woollens, both in the swatch 
books and ‘off the peg’ (the new Scottish 
Woollens label or swing-ticket will 
identify them). Or if you are too busy 
at the moment, tell your secretary to 
write to the address below for an illus- 
trated booklet. 


Look for this symbol on 


Scottish Woollens \ 


\W \\\ 
SCOTTISH WOOLLEN PUBLICITY COUNCIL, 27 CHARLOTTE SQ., EDINBURGH 2 - DORLAND HOUSE, 18/20 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W. 
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(MING NOTES 


EGREES of storm damage 
| varied so much from one part 
| of the country to another, 
“djl from one parish to another, 
the grain losses seem to range 
) to 10 per cent. up to 50 per cent. 
yorse. In the past week I have 


30) 
»)some stubbles as clean as a 
je; the crop was Cappelle wheat 
sdarly summer spraying had effec- 
|| destroyed the weed growth that 
1}| down so many crops of oats and 
x7 to make them a green jungle 
))> the combine-harvester could be 
44a. The worst field I saw was at 
S) sight all chickweed and docks, 

jpccasionally a head or two of 
val y rose above the rubbish. On 
|" examination I found more bar- 
yjiere, buried with half the heads 
s|on the ground. The farmer 
| ntly had left this field to the last, 
st despairing of getting anything 
1 while from it. He did put in the 
|ine and extracted some grain, 
jnore than 10 cwt. to the acre, I 


|Labour costs have been very 
So often in late August and 
| September there were only two or 
|:;hours of daylight when crops were 
|) nough to make any progress with 
est, and the men had to wait 
jt for that short spell of working 
The bill for overtime at the 
j-ends has been fantastic. The 
)s close to me have to keep the 
; s going day and night to deal with 
; rain that came in with 25 per cent. 
| more moisture content. Taking 

account the reduced yields, par- 
tijarly of barley and oats, and the 
}2 overtime, this harvest, despite 
ur mechanisation, has been the 

| expensive for many years past. 


| ;ompense in Prices? 


|NDER the price guarantee system 
| we work to a standard figure and 
2 is no prospect of higher prices 
use of short crops harvested ex- 
lively. A standard yield reckoned 
j the previous three seasons and a 
|dard price take no account of 
jerse weather conditions in the 
ent season. So this is one of the 
‘s when we have to take the rough 
| the smooth and we have had a 
onably smooth run in recent years. 
‘ad always been accepted by the 
.U. at the annual price review dis- 
Jions that farmers should stand the 
of bad seasons. To what extent 
| the net income from the 1958 
jn crops be reduced? In my district 
|2kon it will be by fully 20 per cent. 
H\offset this we have had this year 
41 selling prices for fat cattle and 
bs and a rather better summer 
je from the Milk Marketing Board 
1 we expected. On balance farm 
)mes are likely to be down by per- 
3 5 per cent. We have less grain 
j:11, but we have better returns from 
stock. 


| rking with Nature 


| NCE he went to Reading Univer- 
|sity as Professor of Agriculture, 
) A. N. Duckham has given himself 
2 for reflections, which he now sets 
in the The Fabric of Farming 
jatto and Windus, 15s.). -He takes 
i. definition of agriculture “work, 
purpose of which is to harness the 
Ges of nature in order to produce 
jnxts and livestock to meet human 
jds.”” Almost every facet of the 
}ogical forces of nature has some 
}ortance for the farmer, either 
durable or unfavourable, and | Mr. 
skham seeks to show how all this 
ks in practice. He gives us seven 
s of farming conduct with examples 
jtheir application on the Sonning 
m of Reading University, for which 
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‘DEAREST HARVEST 
FOR YEARS 


he is responsible. It is, I am sure, a 
salutary exercise for the farmer to sit 
back occasionally and try such rules 
out on the place that he himself knows 
intimately. 


More Complexities 


ees Sonning Farm about which 
Mr. Duckham writes is like many 
other farms in that most of the regular 
employees like the variety and com- 
radeship of mechanised farm-work. 
Farm-work is, like farm management, 
becoming more complex. Twenty 
years ago the head cowman had fewer 
than half the number of drugs in his 
first-aid cabinet that he has to-day. 
A combine-harvester has more things 
to go wrong and to keep in order than 
a binder. On many farms a simpler 
cropping and stocking policy would 
help the men to a fuller and more 
effective use of their capabilities. Even 
so, Mr. Duckham is right to refer to 
the variety and comradeship of farm- 
work as one of the factors helping to 
keep men on the land. It is a real 
influence on the bigger farms where 
there are several lines of production 
and where the work is largely mecha- 
nised. 


American Wheat Policy 


OR the past four years the United 

States has had some success in 
reducing the acreage of wheat. 
Farmers have been induced to cut 
down the acreage of this crop by 
26 per cent., but on the land cropped 
with wheat the yield has gone up by 
15 per cent. Now the brake is to be 
taken off, and no doubt we shall see 
a further increase in American wheat 
shipped abroad. Some of this is almost 
given away through charitable chan- 
nels to help India and other countries 
that need to import wheat and who 
cannot pay for it in full. So far as we 
in Britain are concerned, we must, I 
suppose, expect a further fall in world 
wheat prices and, as this is a costly 
crop in subsidies, some reduction in 
the guaranteed price for wheat again 
next year. 


More Machines in Use 


HERE has been a rise in the 

number of tractors on farms in 
England and Wales, but the increase 
has slowed up in the last year or two. 
The Ministry of Agriculture’s census 
shows a total of 350,000 in 1957, a rise 
of 2,500 in the last year. More milking 
machines are being used. The total is 
now oyer 290,000 in England and 
Wales, which is evidence of the diffi- 
culty and cost of maintaining dairy 
staffs. Pick-up balers, both hay and 
straw, have increased again. There 
were 44,000 of them last year, an 
increase of 6,000. There are also more 
muck-spreading machines, 65,000 now, 
which save heavy labour when cattle 
yards have to be cleared and the 
manure spread in the fields. 


A Ragwort Year 


HERE is much+too much rag- 
wort about this year. It shows 
itself in some otherwise quite respect- 
able fields as well as in rough places. 
This is a ragwort year. Why it should 
be more widespread, or seem to be, in 
one summer than another I do not 
know. On my own farm I try to pull 
up every plant and carry it carefully 
to the hedge out of reach of grazing 
cattle. Wilted ragwort causes many 
deaths each year, and, apart from 
that, it is a sign of neglectful farming. 
Happily I have very little of it on my 
farm. Ewes grazing the pastures 
closely in the spring for 10 years past 
have dealt with ragwort effectively. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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King George lV” 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTD - 


Z 


A crowning 


achievement... 


“Double Century’ is the sherry 
Some are too 


‘Double 
Century’ is a Sherry to suit all 


of all sherries. 


dry; some too sweet. 


tastes, selected specially to cele- 
brate the 200th birthday of the 
famous house of Pedro Domecq. 

Try a bottle or a glass today 
and see if you have ever tasted 


such a lovely wine. 


Coen 


A By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH - 


nt £7IE 


Ae. 
RONT! 


Besiiold tres oe 
+ SOME Sep, OR 


45 US 


. 


DOUBLE CENTURY 
The Best of all Sherries. 


The finest of Sherries obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Remembering the delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
. and the exquisite dry Fino “LA INA’ 
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Catt Faofait! 


... perfect because this brilliant dry 
vermouth is as carefully blended and aged 
today as it was 150 years ago... French 
vermouth at its traditional best. 


Say Noilly Feat 


AND YOUR FRENCH 
WALL BEY OP Bhi Gal 


For a Gin and French that will make you 
famous — half gin, half Noilly Prat, size 
of glass — according to taste ! 


Jamaica’s and Havana’s Best Cigars 


Short Noilly—Just drink it neat with a 
zest of lemon peel squeezed then dropped 
into the vermouth — magnificent ! 


Long Noilly — guaranteed to cool off . 
heated tempers—two fingers of Noilly 
Prat in a tumbler, add ice, top with soda. 


. and of course in any cocktail that calls for French. 


ov 


Tent In the bar . . . ask~for gin and Noilly Prat 


Tomes majesTy THE QUEEN then you're sure of getting Gin and French. 
Wine PRODUCERS é 


NOILLY PRAT & CIE 


NOILLY PRAT 


FRENCH VERMOUTH 


The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 


| 
| 


Sole Importers: WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME STREET, LONDON, 
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AUNIQUE OFFER 


AG 
of, fenuine ; 5 Ny, : 
LONGINES 44 Youll revel in. SO! 


WATCHES in f 


SOLID GOLD 


H.M.GOVT. HALLMARK 


An opportunity 
that seldom oc- 
i .0.0 
curs, to obtain a Offered ne 
superb timepiece 
at a genuine saving £27.10.0 
of £15.10.0. The 16 jewelled-lever move- 
ments were an exclusive Le Cheminant 


Fins Glnole 
CREAM 
SHERRY 


ee 


purchase from the Ministry of Supply. : Laze on spacious Live in 
Made to exacting specification to ensure x SS ae pink sandy unhurried 
+4 3 beaches luxury; ina 
ce ’ 
peace — dep endability required by TIO PEPE CREMA — Cream Sherry in a winter splendid hotel 
R.ALF. Pilots and Navigators, but Come the finest and driest of all. a superb dessert wine. climate or cottage colon 
pletely new’and unissued. So perfect did that averages or however 


welaconsider these’ movements by RRC i RTE 64 degrees. you choose. 
LONGINES that we arranged for them Sa ies Bertiuda’s eae 

to be elegantly recased in solid 9 ct. gold oe Waa eS isa Bermusas 
and redialed by the Makers. Thus we 
are able to make an unprecedented offer 
of a world-famous LONGINES Watch, 
backed by over 75 years’ experience. 
List price £43.0.0 for only £27.10.0—a 
sound investment to say the least. Its 
attractiveness and obvious value make 
it ideal for presentations. We guarantee 
it for 10 years, and offer free servicing 
for 12 months. Sent on approval if 
required. Credit terms available. Your 
money will be refunded if you are not 
completely satisfied. 


Le Cheminaml | x 


(C.L.25) 106 Wigmore St., London, W.1 ROSA 
Est. 1822 WEL 2854 


really sunthing! talent. 


Tice. of, the | Rance” 


You'll fish and you'll golf, 


G Oo N ZA L E zZ go yachting and cycling and explorin 


underwater coral wonderlands, 
You'll travel in splendour, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| BYASS fall, arrive enchanted . « 
; 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW or write to 
Dept. CL, The Bermuda Travel Information 
Rex House, 6 Lower Regent St., London, S$. 


BERMU 


THIS WINTE 


ONAL pyass oo” EF 
Tenet 


GonzaLEeZ 4 
‘ROSA 
AMoNTILLADO 

SHERRY 


All sherries of distinction 


ve 


London 


and Jerez . Spain 
a medium sherry for all occasions. 


iV BOOKS 


rISS BUSS and Miss Beale, 
| according to a celebrated 
® jingle, Cupid’s darts did not 
|Mrs. Josephine Kamm, in How 
ent From Us (Bodley Head, 25s.), 
so sure about this, for both of 
lwere “proposed” to. In the im- 
ble event of my proposing to 
| it would have been to Miss 
Before reading this book I knew 
about them except the rhyme, 
hat they were pioneers of educa- 
lor women. 

Now that I have read the book, 
ote is for Miss Buss. Miss Beale 
4|i, vulgarly speaking, have given 
sejhe willies. For one thing, she 


«|1 never have forgiven me for 


ojking vulgarly, especially about 
id Miss Buss knew far more about 
var people and vulgar speech— 
aed, far more, I feel, about people 
si'eneral. Miss Buss went in for 


hi ing girls happy. Miss Beale went 
| fr making them good. Miss Buss’s 


ols took all sorts and conditions of 
—no questions asked about faith, 
or class. Miss Beale, says Mrs. 
‘am, had “‘a certain predilection” 
Ihe higher classes. One of her girls 
“Our own dear 
»)hess,’’ she called her. Miss Buss 
+t for holidays; Miss Beale preferred 


ia retreats. Miss Beale would 


= 


“|\me a Duchess. 


allow her girls to visit a theatre, 
|F. R. Benson’s Shakespeare com- 
'y was allowed to play in the college. 

leatrical costume and make-up 
e banned, the men appearing in 
» ing dress, the women in dresses 
yi high necks and sleeves . . . When 
!) company played The Merchant of 
‘\ice the part of Jessica had to be 
“th cut, as Miss Beale thought the 
/racter a bad example to her girls.” 


Mistaking Love 


|’ However, Miss Beale occasionally 
/ tured into criticism of plays. She 
|ite a paper on King Leary and asked 
3kin’s opinion of it. Ruskin replied: 
jiroughout you fall into the fault 
ch women nearly always commit if 
jy don’t err on the other side—of 
ays talking of love as if it had 
hing to do with sex.” 

Both Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
iked ahead. Miss Buss foresaw and 
|. ised co-education. Miss Beale pre- 
jted the employment of women 
jice, though there is no evidence 
\t she would have considered it a 
ing employment for her Ladies. 

The story of these two women— 
different, one rich and the other 
br, but both plagued by the itch for 
owledge—is bound up with the 
)ry of how education became avail- 
jie to women who, in that matter, 
id been so scandalously and so long 


i| 


| HOW DIFFERENT FROM US. By Josephine Kamm 
(Bodley Head, 25s.) 
ELEPHANTS. By Richard Carrington 
(Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 
‘'SQUARCIO THE FISHERMAN. By Franco Solinas 
; (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 
AS THE TREE FALLS. By Doris Leslie 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s.) 
A AAAAAAMAAAAAMA AAAAAAMA AN 
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| MISS BUSS AND 
| MISS BEALE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


neglected. Teaching, before the half- 
way years of the 19th century, was 
about all there was for a woman to do 
if she had to earn a living, and these 
teachers were, for the most part, so 
untrained, so underpaid, so ignorant 
of the very meaning of education that 
Frederick William Maurice and his 
fellow “Christian Socialists’? founded 
the Queen’s College for women in the 
hope of making teachers better able 
to teach. 

Miss Beale in the day-time and 
Miss Buss in the evenings were among 
the earliest pupils, and those evening 
classes were about all the formal edu- 
cation that Miss Buss ever had. 
Indeed, a significant thing about these 


two women who spent their lives in 
widening the educational opportuni- 
ties of their sex is that, for the most 
part, each was self-educated, as any 
woman could have been who had had 
the urge and resolution. Indeed, by 
the time she was eighteen, both Miss 
Buss and her mother had opened 
schools. It was a way hard-up ladies 
had of earning a living. Didn’t Charles 
Dickens’s mother advertise that she 
was opening one? But she never got a 
pupil. 
Call to Cheltenham 


In the beginning, then, Miss Buss 
became a school-teacher because it was 
a way of earning a living. Miss Beale, 
whose living was never in doubt, hada 
“mission’”’ to teach. ““We are set here 
by the Great Captain, and I trust we 
are taking our share in advancing 
somewhat the Kingdom of Truth and 
Righteousness. We are acting 
under direction.” From the first school 
of which she was headmistress she 
wrote: “‘I believe I ought to wait here 
until either I feel it wrong to stay, or 
God calls me elsewhere.” The call was 
to Cheltenham, a small day-school in 
a moment of decline. She spent the 
rest of her life there, and created the 
school we know, at the same time 
leaving, as Miss Buss did, an indelible 
impress on the whole theme of women’s 
education from kindergarten to uni- 
versity. 

I think Mrs. Kamm’s summing-up 
is fair enough. Miss Beale “‘has not 
influenced the education of to-day as 
strongly as Frances Mary Buss.... 
Dorothea would not have felt at home 
in the Welfare State. ... Frances 
Mary, on the other hand, had been 
preparing the way for those very 
changes when she insisted that the 
advantages of a sound education 
should be made available as widely as 
possible.” Between them, they add 
up to the best that was then being 
poured into the cause dear to both: 
Miss Buss “‘astute, intuitive and 
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OWER TALC 


FOR MEN 


FIRED BORD STAT 
KOMDER ENGLAND 


Menwho lead the field know the importance 


of good grooming ... for men! Men who excel in 
the open air must excel in the bathroom, too. Men 
who get ahead in the world are alert to the 
niceties of personal appearance, the daily luxuries 
that matter: and for them Yardley has devoted 
years of research into preparations with a 
character beyond compare. To choose just one 


example... the suave comfort of Yardley 


Shower Talc (6!-)... 


Yardley for Men 
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At Hesters you are invited to have your own creative ideas (or ours if you wish) 
carried out by expert craftsmen. Froma wide range of superbly designed birch 
frames—only a few of which are illustrated—hand made throughout, you can 
choose your chairs, specify their upholstery (feathers, down, etc.) and have them 
covered in any material you may select—or in plain lining for loose covers. 


We are specialists in country work and in the reproduction of period styles. 


HESTERS LIMITED 


Please visit our showrooms at 75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square,* but if this is 


not possible our representative will be pleased to call on you, 


Oxford Street 


“96 and 


syenor St. 
Gro. Ped 


svenor 54- 
*No parking difficulties 


Gro 


EES TERS 0 Vie: ED 
75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 Telephone: MAYfair 6415 


too} ofo/o/o}o[o/o/o}o[o[o/o} of! 


DOWCESTER 
CREAM 


menace of 
Woodworm 


4 Woodworm & Dry Rot 
Control operators treating 
Woodworm in a church roof. 


celebrated ‘‘Grouse” 
Scotch Whisky are again available 


Few people realize the extensive damage that woodworm 


can do to roof timbers, floors, furniture and other wood- to the delight of connoisseurs. Thi 
work if prompt action is not taken. Only by skilled cal Soe a: ee ve en wel 
: : nown and esteemed for over yea 
treatment can these pests be prevented from spreading _. » To make sure of your peevone ina 
cette sean throughout your home or other premises. That is why plies, or in case of difficulty, please 
ee ee you should call in the Woodworm & Dry Rot Control order direct. A cheque for £22 10, 


brings a case of one dozen bottles, 


Service. This nation-wide Service eradicates woodworm : 5; 
carriage paid, to your home. 


and dry rot under a 20-year Guarantee of future pro- 


Bloloo}olofo}ofojojolo}ofo}ola}oro}ojofo(ofoyofo)o)ofoyofoolo) apo) oy o}olo) oto 


jojojojofo}ojojojo}o}ojo/o[o}o/o/o}o}o/o}o}o}o/o)/o}o}o)o/o}o}o/o/o}o]o/ofolo}ofo)olo}o)ofofofojolol 


EI tection. It also covers the control of rats, mice, cock- GROUSEWHIS 

a roaches and all other pests. Write for information and 
EJ advice to the: MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scot 
2 WOODWORM & DRY ROT CENTRE Blenders of the Famous “Grouse” Scotch 
GI DEPT. WCL4,23 BEDFORD SQUARE, WCr. TEL: LANGHAM 5455 Whisky since am 

oo} o}o}o/olo}olojojojojofofojol Importers of the popular “‘ Pintail” Sherry. 
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VIEWS by HOWARD SPRING - continued 


1” with “‘her call from earth, not 
1,’ and Miss Beale, who could 
of her job: “‘This is the angel 
> to which I am called, this the 


which will glorify the humblest 


THE DISAPPEARING 
ELEPHANT 


Ir. Richard Carrington, who 
a delicious book called Mer- 
and Mastodons, is the author 
ephants (Chatto and Windus, 
Confined as it is to a con- 
tion of one subject, the book 
lot permit that weaving of fact 
ancy, of imaginative speculation 
cience, that made Mermaids and 
dons notable. All the same, it is 
[readable book, poetical enough, 
looking at the female of this 
morphous creature, to see in her, 
er love-making erudition, ‘‘the 
itra of the animal world.” 

Jhen the circus comes to town 
ou see the elephants lolloping 
the tarmac, a profound sense of 
bability must visit the most 
¢ mind, a sense of their not 
iging’’ to the world we know. 
me was when they, and many 
creatures of comparable bulk, 
red most thoroughly and had 
very much their own way, 
me in many sorts of weather. 
xample, there was a dinosaur 
“a weight of 50 tons, and an 
t relation of the rhinoceros... 
the size of a double-decker bus. 
ving blue whale, with a weight 
ween 120 and 150 tons, is larger 
ts bulk exceeding that of twenty 
own African elephants. It is, in 
he largest animal that has ever 
on. the Earth.” 

mong all these the elephant 
itself. There were at one time 
ecies of the order Proboscidea to 
the elephant belongs. There are 
two survivors: the African ele- 
and the Asian elephant. “By 
id of this century the truly wild 
nt will probably have ceased to 
and the elephant population of 
orld will be restricted to a num- 
f semi-domestic herds in the 
ially-created national parks.” 


Survival Value 


Ir. Carrington feels wonder and 
nce in the presence of elephants, 
h he is not convinced that they 
sry intelligent creatures. Their 
; he sees as “‘a gigantic and rather 
ful factory, using far more fuel 
is necessary to ensure its own 
nt operation, and squandering at 
10 per cent. of its potential in the 
of imperfectly digested boluses.” 
great size had “survival value” 
sphants. Only the young need 
ttack from other beasts, and the 
was pretty successful in looking 
them. ‘“‘But supposing a new 
tor appears on the scene, to 
size is no deterrent and slow- 
yf gait in the quarry a positive 
tage? Obviously, there would 
e a very different tale to tell.” 
[an was the new predator; and 
‘ou have the fascinating story of 
relationship with elephants from 
me he was drawing pictures of 
dons on the walls of his caves 
the time when he was teaching 
ints to play cricket in the circus 
Trade demanded ivory. War 
ided these ponderous moving 
sses. Industry demanded the 
r of the pushing head and the 
ig trunk. Even religion 
ided white elephants to worship. 
ach stop it was greeted by a 


chapter of monks who solemnly 


_ intoned its praises.’’ Yet, with all that 


man has done, for him and against 
him, the elephant retains endearing 
characteristics. ‘Nearly every ele- 
phant worth his salt will knock back a 
gallon of beer with the enthusiasm of 
a cricket team after a thirsty match.” 


DYNAMITER OF FISH 


Mr. Franco Solinas is only 31 
years old and Squarcio the Fisher- 
man (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) is his 
first book. If he goes on as he has 
begun we shall be hearing a lot about 
him, for Squarcid belongs to that order 
of small masterpieces which includes 
Mrs. Wharton’s Ethan Frome and 
Hemingway's Old Man and the Sea. In 
an Italian village where most of the 
fishermen conducted their business 
in the old way there were a few bold 
spirits who illegally dynamited fish. 
Squarcid was the most successful of 
them, and, puttering far off in his 
motor-boat, he reached such remote 
fishing-grounds that he was sure the 
law would not catch him. 

This is the tale of Squarcio’s life 
and death, of Squarcid’s wife and 
family, of the village he lived in and 
the people who shared it with him. A 
lot of ground is covered, but with a 
touch of such masterly concision that 
the book can be read inside an hour. 
Every page has the breath of life, 
a profound feeling for land and sea 
and for the hardness of the life of the 
poor. 

It is a novel that no connoisseur 
of fiction should miss; and if you 
prefer a wider canvas, a more rum- 
bustious manner, a rain of queens’ 
heads under the axe, and all the other 
polite and impolite accompaniments 
of the reign of Henry VIII, you could 
do worse than read Doris Leslie’s 
As the Tyree Falls (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s.). I suppose there was 
now and then a tranquil moment even 
in those days; but you won’t find 
many here. 


4 


CORPORATION PLATE 


HE exhibition held at the Gold- 

smiths’ Hall in 1952 revealed how 
rich in fine plate the corporations of 
our cities and towns are. Many of 
these collections deserve a monograph 
such as has now been published for 
Abingdon, Berkshire, The Abingdon 
Corporation Plate (Oxford University 
Press, £1). Much of the material for 
this book was collected by Abingdon’s 
historian, the late Arthur E. Preston, 
and it was carefully edited and 
prepared for publication by Miss 
Agnes C. Baker. Miss Baker died in 
1955, but her sister, Miss A. Mary 
Baker, has seen the book through the 
press. 

For a town of its size, Abingdon 
has an unusually fine collection of 
plate, though, not having been in- 
corporated until 1556, it can claim 
nothing of medieval date; but in the 
course of four centuries there have 
been many handsome donations, 
several from the Earls of Abingdon, 
High Stewards of the borough; the 
maces include an Elizabethan one; 
and the great mace was made, or re- 
made, in 1660. Particularly fine are 
two silver cups of 1649, several 
tankards ranging in date from 1661 to 
1700, and the Bowyer Vase, a tall 
silver-gilt cup and cover of 1795 by 
Robert Salmon. 

The descriptions and notes are 
admirably clear and informative, and 
there are 27 half-tone plates. Other 
items listed are the plate of Christ’s 
Hospital, the Corporation’s wooden 
trenchers and pewter, the standard 
measures and the collection of pic- 
tures. 
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STYLED BY 


MARCUS 


‘INVITATION’ 
Elegance in fine 
worsted wool... 
an asset to almost 
any occasion, 

At leading fashion 
houses everywhere. 
g3 Gns. 


For your nearest stockist write to “Marcusa’, Marcol House, 293 Regent Street, W.1 
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“us$-buttoned and fit up to 


| same manu- 

/has a fly- 
et (in lamb’s- 
colours, such 
e. This is very 


¥ British knit- 
on of Picca- 
a, bulky lined 
hter from Aus- 
Austrian im- 
de a heavy 
rer with decor- 
ting shoulder 
land sweaters 
s have long 
shapednecks. 
weaters in a 
are matched 
ilored skirts, 
lines with 
ome to call 
t the back. 
and Snel- 
ports also 
ny wool 


(in pale- 

‘e, with 
|. classic cardigan, wi cuffs able in vivid flower col 
| atural-coloured Botan®): and Scott). 


| slender skirt, in the Wiss aah 
1 ribs to simulate fine p- 


‘.N\HE British-designed, 
sweater, its praises su : 4 
magazines overseas, its under- 

‘ted British chic explained in countless 

vertising pages, is no longer the 

iorphous woollen garment it used to 
| but one of Britain’s most successful 
ports. Remembering the immediate 
st-war years, it is nice to know that 
se coveted exports are for us, too. We 

», indeed, being wooed to buy. 

In London and some of the large pro- 

Jicial cities department stores have 

ened “sweater bars’ and ‘“‘sweater 

utiques” and, abandoning their old 
lifferent attitude to our efforts to cor- 
ate our nicest casual clothes, are 
tually matching sweaters, cardigans, 
irts and often scarves into a complete 

d harmonious whole. 

Italy, too, contributes some avant- 

vde ideas in sweaters and cardigans and 

indeed, the first country to use mohair 

: sweaters in such quantities. I have 

und only one British manufacturer 

oducing mohair sweaters. These Italian 
signs are almost always arresting in 
yle and colour, are sometimes made of 
ottish mohair and are to be found in 
ormous variety at most department 
ogres. It is only fair to warn readers 


oe ee ee ee 
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Th WEEL-STYLED SWEATER, 


A cardigan with a difference—in coffee-coloured American 
broadtail, bound and buttoned with matching grosgrain 


(Maxwell Croft). 


With it go string-palmed leather gloves 


(Morley) and toning leather bag (Fortnum and Mason) 


Typifying the longer look, this pale ochre-coloured alpaca sweater is 

in line with fashion trends. The sleeves can he pushed up to bracelet 

length; the collar rolls away from a gentle neckline (Pringle). Gilt 
bracelet and neck chain from Fortnum and Mason 


that they sell almost as fast as 
they can be unpacked and that to 
see a complete range it may be 
necessary to hunt through more 
than one far-flung department— 
knitwear, casual, active sports or 
sweater bar. It will be worth it. 
The welcome trend to har- 
monise component parts of the 
woollies that tend to replace 
casual cottons with the first 
frosts is presented by several 
enterprising firms. Jacqmar gives 
the cardigan-and-skirt outfit a 
new elegance because of the really 
exquisite colours chosen for 
matched lamb’s-wool cardigan 
and sweater (available separate- 
ly), imported silk scarves (some 
plain, others printed) and skirt 
yardages in plain bouclé weaves, 
or in plaids or checks to tone. 
Munrospun, who have 
matched skirt lengths to knitting 
wools for a long time, are now 
tailoring skirts to match wools 
and tone with their own cardi- 
gans and sweaters. Peter Scott 
makes skirts to measure to match 
cardigans or sweaters in almost 
any colour. These skirts are 
straight and set round with thick, 
pleat-like ribs. They are extreme- 
ly good-looking. Woollands have 
also had straight, well-tailored 
skirts made up in specially-dyed 
cloths in what they call “‘cash- 
mere colours,’’ which will tone 
with most British knitwear colour 
ranges. This store has also im- 
ported some attractive mohair 
skirts from Switzerland with 
matching plain silk shirts. Made 
with bulky unpressed pleats, 
these skirts are sometimes set 
round with wide horizontal 
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Ka ? 
Ye 4 

By Appointment to H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


Ce eae 


Beauty Cases in Luxan Hide 


___look enchanting in 


- 


Beauty case in Luxan Hide 
with adjustable straps to 
take own bottles, lift-out 
tray and two jewel cases. 
Lined red silk. 
Size 12” x 8” x 84” deep. 

£42. 10. 0 


A travelling handbag beauty 
case in Luxan Hide, lined 
ted silk, with gilt fittings. 

£28. 17. 6 


ASPREY & CO. LTD - 165/169 NEW BOND ST - LONDON : W.1 
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apes. Misty coral pink and white with coral shirt is one pleasing combination. 
ingle launch a straight cardigan a la Professor Higgins, although far less drab and 
ade of a brushed mohair, wool and nylon mixture with the new shaggy look. Alpaca 
fits are new, extremely light and pleasant to wear. 
The old classics—Botany wool (fine and light), lamb’s-wool (slightly warmer), 
shmeres (warmest of all) and angora have also been rejuvenated and are sometimes to 
found in larger sizes. Walter Wilson makes some attractive lamb’s-wool sweaters in 
tes up to 44 ins.; Ballantyne styles cashmere twin sets and cardigans up to 42 ins. 


LARGE range of angora sweaters by Luisa Spagnoli, of Italy, has been imported by 

Harrods. These are in superb colours, including flame pink, peacock and orchid. 
me magnificently bulky mohair cardigans are styled and made in Italy. Other imports 
clude some charming little Italian wool sweaters and cardigans, bound and buttoned 
th matching satin. 

Spagnoli also embroiders some evening sweaters with garlands of delicate flowers, 
ixing yellow embroidery silk with gold thread. These contrast with the casual elegance 
Lyle and Scott’s wool sweaters, now to be found in spice colours; the new long, loose 
le presented by Pringle, also in spice colours; Ballantyne’s brass-buttoned cashmere 
in sets (in larger sizes) and some exclusive bulky knit cardigans—Swiss imports— 
aich fasten with big pearl buttons. There are also some heavier ribbed cardigans in 
arcoal, chocolate or orange (perhaps the newest colours in knitwear for autumn) at 
arvey Nichols. These are brass-buttoned and fit up to a 42-in. bust because of the 
glan sleeves. 

Woollandsalsospecial- 
> in Drumlanrig cash- 
ere sweaters in the longer 
le. These have interesting 
tails, such as_ self-tie 
Its slotted through a hip- 
vel hem. The same manu- 
cturer also has a fly- 
onted twin set (in lamb’s- 
901) in soft colours, such 
mignonette. This is very 
tractive. 

Besides British knit- 
sar, Simpson of Picca- 
lly stock a bulky lined 
ohair sweater from Aus- 
ia. Other Austrian im- 
rts include a _ heavy 
abed sweater with decor- 
ively slanting shoulder 
ams. Shetland sweaters 

two tones have long 
seves and V-shaped necks. 
dese, and sweaters in a 
agle colour, are matched 
7 Simpson-tailored skirts, 
it on straight lines with 
hat we have come to call 
e Dior panel at the back. 

At Marshall and Snel- 
ove’s, Italian imports also 
clude fine Botany wool 
oused sweaters (in pale- 


nk, for instance, with A classic open-necked sweater obtain- 
ckets, collar and cuffs able in vivid flower colours (Lyle and 
ped with navy-blue), and Scott). The flat woven basket comes 
ell-styled cardigans in from Lord Roberts Workshops 


Pars), Me )payts) 687 


Cardigan, bouclé wool skirt and Italian silk head-scarf dyed the 
same shade of champagne pink (Jacqmar) 


A string-coloured cardigan with easy-fitting dolman sleeves and buttoning high to the 
throat to meet a pure silk scarf. The skirt matches (Munrospun) 


For the last sunny days on the river an ultra-heavy, soft sweater in 
narrow-ribbed soft yellow Orlon, worn with plain tapered trousers in 
an olive-green shade (Jaeger) 


angora or angora and wool mixtures. These include a rather classic sweater 
with collar embroidered with silver thread (for evening wear) and this is 
said not to moult. 

In line with the new tendency to anticipate customers’ wishes by pro- 
viding ready-matched skirts and sweaters, Debenham and Freebody have 
imported some Shetland sets from Italy. These are made up of twin set and 
matching pleated or straight skirt, but both twin sets and skirts are sold 
separately so that sizes are interchangeable. The skirts come in sizes 36 to 
42 ins. hips; twin sets in 34 to 40 ins. bust measurements. In addition, 
separate heavy-knit jackets in matching Shetland wool are also obtainable 
and can be worn with, or as an alternative to, the twinsets. 

Green is a much-liked colour in knitwear for this autumn and much 
orange isshown. There are few “‘baby”’ pinks and blues. These, this season, 
seem to have been transmuted into the more subtle pot-pourri pinks, and pale 
hydrangea and horizon blues. Spice browns and fur-browns are particularly 
good. String tones, deepening to café-au-lait, complete the colour chart. 

Betty WILSON. 
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By direction of the Executors of H.H. The Maharajah of Morvi, deceased 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Will sell by auction on the premises 


On October 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, 1958 


The important contents of 


BUCKHURST PARK, ASCOT 


THE CONTENTS OF THE DRAWING ROOM 


DING COLLECTION PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS 

ed furniture, superb bedroom furnishings, French and Italianate furniture. 
nt Regency desk. Florentine Mosaic table and consul tables. 

Hesign and dining chairs, chandeliers and ormolu wall brackets, fine curtains. 
es, porcelain, glass, linen, statuary and garden furniture. 


954 + A Ford Zodiac-de-luxe 1956 - A Morris Isis Traveller 1956 


ursday, Friday, and Saturday October 16th, 17th, and 18th 
strated catalogues (price 2/-) from the Auctioneers 


DON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3771 (15 Lines) 


Phillips & Rixson Ltd. 


31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
HEN KENSINGTON 5858 


ANTIQUE SILVER ( 


lers) LTD. 


AN IMPORTANT CHIPPENDALE GILT MIRROR 
Height 4 ft. 6 ins. Width 2 ft. 10 ins. 


A Victorian pearl and diamond Brooch Pendant with a fine pair of black and white pear! Earrings. Circa 1760 
46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 i 
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| SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17th, of 
IMPORTANT GOTHIC AND LATER TAPESTRIES, 
FINE ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE 


of the Countess Fitzwilliam, Lady Haldin, Lady Nugent, H. W. G. Elwes, Esq., and other owners. 


ONE OF A SET OF FOUR HIGHLY IMPORTANT TAPESTRIES OF THE VIRTUES, “PRUDENCE ARRIVING AT 
DIVINE WISDOM”, BRUSSELS, C. 1530, 15 ft. HIGH x 26 ft. 6ins. WIDE fr evar peg 


Illustrated Catalogue (17 plates), 8/- 


SOTHEBY & CO. 
Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 34/ 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


Members of the British Antique Dealers Association Ltd. By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


wees Works of Art ~ 


A Fine Pair of GEORGE II Sauce Boats, 1734 
by John Chapman. Weight: 26 oz. 15 dwts. 


A Chinese porcellanous bulb-bow! covered in a pale Celadon glaze. 
MING DYNASTY: A.D. 1368-1644, 
Height: 54 inches. Diameter: 12 inches. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 
Telephone: 53724 Established 1790 Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET 
_ LONDON, W.C.1x 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 


Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 


JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


L. LOEWENTHAL 


4, SAINT JAMES’S STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


MEMBER OF TELEPHONE: 
B.A.D.A. WHITEHALL 1781 


An Antique Regency Mahogany four- 
door Bookcase and under cabinet. 
Extreme width 6 feet 4 inches, height 
7 feet 4 inchés. Period circa 1820. 


Ca 6 4 


WeY 


A very unusual Antique 
Chippendale Mahogany 
Dining Table in two parts 
and with oval! drop leaves. 
Fully extended the top 
measures 6 feet 8 inches 
by 4 feet 6 inches. Period 


circa 1775. 
A B 7 R D FE - N A yew-wood kneehole desk of the finest quality with the 
original brass handles. 
Telephone: 24828 Telegrams ‘“‘Cables & Antiques,’”’ Aberdeen 33 ins. wide, 19 ins. deep, 324 ins. high. 
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Winter golf clothing 


for men 


The nylon golf suit 

— Lillywhites’ solution to wet-weather 

golf—comprises a blouse style top with 

matching overtrousers and beret. The beret 

transforms into a small bag in which to 

pack the whole outfit, weighing only 15 ozs. 
Complete £7.7.0 


The cotton tweed windcheater (Right) 

—a great favourite with golfers and ideal 
for all sports and country wear. Fleecy lined * 
—Fawn, Rust or Lovat Green. £2.17.6 


* Catalogues of golf clothing and 
equipment obtainable on request. 


Lillywhites ‘F.P.’ golf socks 
—featuring a ‘cushion sole’ 
for extra comfort. Nylon 
reinforced ‘and _ shrink- 
resistant. 9/9 


ee 2 Bs * CIRCUS, “Ss.W.! and at 129 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


1. he. KEIL, LID. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Ros Ltd. 


“UDOR MOMS Ee <*> + BRO Ad WA Y 
W ORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 & 


) 
' 


i 


nce pa 


Rare 18th-Century mahogany combined Writing/Dressing 
: Cabinet with Bookcase above. Of exceptional quality. The 
dressing wings fold into the chest. 


Length 3’6”. Depth 2’2”. Height 6’ 6”. 
ALSO 
19-131 PROMENADE, 51 PARK STREET, 


CHELTENHAM BRISTOL 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 
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QUALITY BULBS 


from 


Scilly Isles 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Per Per 
12) 550 
Tulips, Single Eorly 12 ins. 
tall, mixed.. . 3/3 12/6 
Double Early Tulips, 10 ins. 
tall, mixed.. . 3/3 12/6 
Late Double Tulips, 24 ins. 
tall, monster bulbs, 13 cm. 5/6 20/- 
Mad. Lefeber (Red Emp.)... 4/6 16/3 
Spec. Mixed Darwins 3/6 13/9 
Flowering size... 1/9 6/- 
Hyacinths, Red, Pink, Blue, 
Yellow or White, minia- Per ney 


ture size for bedding or 12 


Pots 10d. each... 8/6 60/- 
Top size 1/5 each ... 15/- 
Per- Per 
(Pw VEO) 
Mixed Trumpet Daffs., 
large flowering, 160/- cwt. 2/9 10/- 
Mixed Narcissi, 21/- stone, 
150/- cwt. .. 2- 7/6 
Spec. Mixed Daffs. and 
Narcissi, all sections 21/- 
stone, 150/- cwt. 2/- 7/6 
Flowering size Naturalis- 
ing Mixture Daffs. and 
Narcissi, 19/6 stone, bac 
cwt., 80/- 1, 000 ; 4/6 
King Alfred Daffs. ... .. 2/9 10/- 
Large double-nose bulbs .. 5/6 20/- 
Unsurpassable, largest of 
all Yellow Daffs. .. 6/6 25/- 
Mount Hood, choicest 
White 6/6 25/- 
Mrs. Backhouse, Pink 6/6 25/- 
Carlton, mild Yellow .. 2/9 10/- 
Large double-nose bulbs... 6/— 22/6 
Actaea, Pheasant Eye 2/9 10/- 
Sempri Avanti .. 2/6 8/9 
Large double-nose bulbs... 4/6 16/3 
Edward Buxton 2/9 10/- 
Helios 3/- 11/6 
Flower Record 2/6 8/9 
Geranium, 3-5 heads 4/6 16/3 
St. Agnes, 3-5 heads 3/- 11/6 
Per Per 
257100 
Crocus, Large Spring 
Flowering, Purple, Blue, 
Mauve, Striped, Yellow, 
White or mixed, 105/-1,000 3/3 12/- 
Dutch Iris, Blue, White, 
Yellow, Bronze or mixed, 
80/- 1,000 2/6 8/6 
Spanish Iris, mixed, 92/6 
1,000 2/8 10/- 
iris Wedgwood, 140/- 1,000 4/- 15/- 
Winter oor: Eran- 
thus . 3/3 12)/- 
Snowdrops, Shgie: ios size 
110/- 1,000, 55/- 500 3/3 12/- 
Ixias, choice mixed . 2/6 8/6 
Special Offer Giane Blue 
Scillas (cultivated Blue- 
bells), 90/- 1,000 2/8 10/- 
Muscari (Grape pects) 
60/- 1,000 ... 1/9 6/6 
Chionodoxa, Blue ... 3/- 10/6 


Anemones, choice mixed, 
De Caen single or St. 
Brigid double 
3/- & 5/- per 100 
Under 60/- add 2/6, small bulbs 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED catalogue Free 


B. P. HICKS & SONS, (c1) 
MAYPOLE, {SLES OF SCILLY 
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We TOUT. GAs 


Hard Lawn 
Tennis Courts 


Another new 
En-Tout-Cas 
‘Everede’ Court 
has recently 
been construc- 
ted at The All 
England Club, 
Wimbledon 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CoO., 


SYSTON, 


A LIMITED QUANTITY 
now available 
of our special 5 
hardy and regular cropping 


BUSH PEREGRINE 
PEACH TREES 


from our 


FAMOUS PEACH ORCHARDS 


ORDER NOW 
£1 each, carr. 3£ each. C.W.O. 


Our free booklet sent with each order 
DEPT. CT., IKEN PEACH FARM, 


IKEN, WOODBRIDGE, 
SUFFOLK 


» Clear your leaves 
the easy way 


When Autumn leaves come tumbling down and 


7 3 ; TELEPHONE: 
lie thick upon the lawn, then you will Msc cass ae 
be glad you have an Allen Sweeper, for it 1623 


will save you hours of back-aching work. Just 
walk it around and the leaves are quickly 
collected in the easily detachable container. 
This machine can also be used to good effect 
throughout the year to freshen up the 
grass and keep the lawn clean and tidy. 
Nothing to go wrong. Folds flat for storage. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES—CARRIAGE PAID 
14 in. £9.18.0 18 in, £11.17.6. 24 in. £13.10.0 


te ALLEN, 


LEICESTER (Syston 3322/7). London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


1958 


WILDSMITH| 


& CO 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 . DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1 


BROCHURE AND $i): 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQU/|/”" 


a 
FRE! ONE & x 60° POLYTHI 
ORAGE BAG 
WITH EVERY 10!" 
Polythene 


FOOD BAGS ba'paaluld 


PROTECT 
inches 10 100 BAG 
3x5 5d. 4!- 
5x6 9d. 6/6 


AGA 


DUST DAMP MO 


Obtainable at Stores, Ironmongers etc. oot He Up 
Product of 8x14 14 9/ 

John Allen & ‘Sons (Oxford) Ltd. 10x17 116 1416 
Cowley, Oxford, 12x18 2/- 18/- 

13x20 37 22/6 


Ideal for PICNICS and | 24%48 Gy 

pandmichess cae for 24x60 th K 
lacking ons, oes, 

Handkerchierss Toys, GIANT BAGS 

Baby’s toilet requisites, 36x60 Zl. 

cosmetics, etc. 36 x80 3 

t= | «40 80 4. 

| Trade enquiries | Pe Hf 
_Elmbridge 0874 1] 62x68 | ann 

12 FT. WIDE "Sireerin 

e SHEETI 


with 101 uses in home and garden. ‘}i 

Heavy Quality 9/- yd. or 7/6 over 20 yds 
Standard quality 2/8 yd. or 2/3 over 20 ys 

Post: Up to 5/- 5d.; 10/- 1/=; over 10/- 1/4, 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS L 


(Dept. CL.147), 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton, 


Cricket Pitches 
Running Tracks 
Swimming Pools 


Squash _ Rackets 


Courts 


« Final of a Doubles Championship at Wimbledon 


LTD. 


Nirway  O\L-FIRING 


e What it is 
e What it does 
e What it costs 


Send for copy of this 
colour folder now. 
NU-WAY 
HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(BoxA195), Droitwich 


easy to use, easy to fit, cal 
make your loft accessible 
Fits the smallest ope: 
(1 ft. 3in.) or the largest. Complete uni 
only £11,19.6d. Carriage Paid. Stocked bj 
Builders or Merchants, - q 
Illustrated leaflet on request. 
Ask for details on floor strengthening. 


BENSON LOFT LADDE 


(Dept -G.L:) .Greensway;: Garforth,-Nr- 


OUNTAIN. ; atent No. 
F Nu P5523) 


it Lead and Stone 


NDI Ss 
FLOWER VASES 
Send for Booklet 

Garden Ornaments 


SANDERS & CO. 
~~ 367 Euston Rd. 
London, N.W.1 
"Phone EUS. 2938. 


AUCTIONS 


i PRICES 
| being. paid in our London Auction 
(for silver and jewellery, decorated china, 
} furniture, small colourful oil paintings. 
'and sample catalogue on request—we 
range collection. 
’ PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796. 
| lenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
| New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


| PERSONAL 


UR PRICE will be given for all types of 


» 1 paintings in any condition. Apply in 

fonfidence to E. & G. KAPLAN, LTD., 6, 
i) Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Tel.: 
5) 8665. 


ARSH YORK HAM is the finest com- 
‘/iment to vour friends (and to yourself) 
‘istmas. Perfectly matured they are quite 


‘|for Christmas delivery through your own 
sj|lon merchant, or write to MARSH & 


IVE IN PEACE—es in war. The 
|\ritish Red Cross Society earnestly appeals 
sjelp by legacy. Write for informative 
| “18 Vital Peace-time Activities,’ 14, 
jenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


),ESTRY traced from original sources. 
Folds Hall Research Service, Brush- 
| Crookham, Newbury, Berks. 


;ELE DELANGHE, Haute Couture, ***. 
jsoutique & Millinery. 22, Bruton Place, 
‘May. 1680. 


|"ROACH ROADS (‘‘How to Find Us’’) 
flaps prepared.—A. FYFFE, Map Compiler, 
ld Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth 5226. 


WY & NAVY STORES, experienced and 
eliable buyers of Old Gold, Silver and 
‘tery. Send registered post, or call Victoria 
|}, London, S.W.1., (Victoria 1234). 

aes, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 
\t home, designing machine-printed Tex- 
A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
is. |As long established designers to the 
| trade, we can offer you the finest postal 


j 


‘n and market-for your work.—Send 3d. 
> for Free Booklet to ‘‘C.L.’’ TEXTILE 
DIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


TRISTERS PLEASE NOTE: Burgess An- 
fhovy Paste (hereinafter referred toas ‘“THE 
ovy Paste’’) is delicious when spread on 
{ment-thin buttered toast. 


tES#ORD PUMPS for the home, farm and 
adustry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
Ss Beresford & Son, Ltd. (subsidiaries of 
ercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
ersible electric pump), Kitt’s Green, Birm- 
um, 23, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


REER PROBLEMS: Consult the Vocational 
yuidance Association, 37a, Devonshire 
it, W.1. WELbeck 8017. 


VALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Faihored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
wn or brown self-supporting shirt grip 
;, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
neasurements. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
nton. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
faction guaranteed or money back. 


OGSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 
election of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
ss. Each watch sold carries with it free 
ir Service for two years, which even in- 
‘Ss accidental damage; also one year’s free 
‘ance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
yillustrated. Catalogues sent on application 
ose who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
)., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


AMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
ntique Silver and Plate, urgently required. 
rd prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
ILEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
fair 0651. 


FERTAIN THE NEW WAY. Show your 
olour photographs with an Aldislette pro- 
r, £21/12/0.—WALLACE HEATON LTD., 
New Bond St., W.1. 


MILY TRUST would be interested to pur- 
hase a shop property in a main shopping 
t. Please write M. 6 ‘‘Chatsworth,’’ West- 
ter Road, Bournemouth. 


THER-TO-BE, imagine how bored you’d be 
f you had to forgo superbly cut suits for 
hs! Suggest you pop your wife into taxi 
instructions to buy some ‘‘Maternally 
s’’ clever and quite enchanting outfits. 
Success guaranteed. Inexpensive, too. Cat. 
Postal service  speciality.—24, New 
ndish Street, London, W.1. HUNter 9723. 


R COATS PUR., top price pd., repairs, 
modelling, pt. exch. Write, phone.—M. BEN- 
r, 19, South Molton St., W.1. MAY. 2757. 


R COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
air offers. Inquiries invited —D. CURWEN, 
, C.L., 7a Melcombe St., Baker St., N.W.1. 


NEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
akes genealogical research. Armorial bear- 
verified and applied for.—A. W. D. 
TON, The Dungeon, 239, Earl’s Court 
, London, S.W.5. Tel.: FRObisher 3139. 


E AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 
ine Hotel)—FURS! Remodelling. New and 
new Furs. Export. Customers’ own furs 
ted for resale. Owned and run by Jane 
1 personally.—Tel.: GRO. 5098, 
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Classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount: 24% for 6 and 5% for 13 insertions. 


Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


e All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
‘Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL—contd. 


FOR THE GOURMET 


HEE A £1,500 CAMERA FOR ONLY £5. 
All other types of photographic equipment 
available. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25/27 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


ee MUST DISPOSE 3 Canadian Wild Mink 
Jacket, £120. Box 1752. 


GEAEN TO WRITE—and get into print 
sooner than you ever thought possible. We 
work in Fleet Street and have an inside know- 
ledge of the market. We know what Editors 
want in stories, sketches and articles. We can 
teach you to give them what they look for. 
Special individual coaching soon gets your work 
accepted. Your guarantee of successful coach- 
ing is the Premier School’s special No Sales— 
No Fee plan.—Write today for full details and 
free sample lesson to THE PREMIER SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, LTD., Dept. 97, 53, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4, 


[Pp oNnon Weddings inconspicuously recorded, 
colour filmed. Nicest souvenir—Box 1848. 


ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 

poplins, sports materials. and wool mix- 
tures with self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-; with two collars, 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 42/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


RALS executed by well-known artist, in 

any style, period or subject, be it tradi- 
tional or contemporary, architectural, figure 
painting or landscape, with much art, intelligent 
colour and draughtsmanship equal to the best 
in the land; yet at low prices and designs worked 
out free. Finished examples to view. Write for 
further details—BM/4 BAR, London, W.C. 


OTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
when you add RAYNER’S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 


ET MEMORIALS, small Headstones carved 
for dog cemetery or garden by J. CHILES.— 
Box 1860. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 175/-! Post 1/6. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. Ladies’, 
34-42 bust; men, 34-48—Patts. from AUSTIN 
SMITH, 36, Berkeley St., London, W.1. 


UEEN ANNE WALNUT and Marquetry Long 

Cased Clock by C. Day, South Molton, Per- 

fect cond., £85, Photo on application. THORNE, 
13, Devonshire Place, Birkenhead, Oheshive. 


IGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 

W.1. MAY, 6708. Specialists in perfectly 
designed corsets, brassieres, corselettes and 
strapless evening foundations. Smart swim- 
suits and beachware made to measure in our 
own exclusive workroom. 


ILVER & Silver Plate, Antique or Modern 

Diamonds & Jewellery of all types. China, 
Rugs, Furniture, urgently wanted. Highest spot 
cash offers.—Write CAFFON’S, 13-14, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best at 13/6 a bottle. Ask your wine merchant. 


CTORIAN FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 
WANTED—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 


HO are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 5886. 


OODWORM eradicated permanently by 
ONE application of ‘‘WYKAMOL.”’’ Obtain- 
able through Boots or from Richardson & Star- 
ling, Limited (Dept. C), Winchester. Write for 
advice on any problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


ANUFACTURERS of Polythene Agricul- 
tural and Garden Water Tubing, require 
local agents in country districts. Inquiries are 
invited from the trade or from individuals 
wishing spare time employment.—Box 1749. 


EN AGENT required for large estate 
requiring knowledge of Forestry, Farming 
and General Management.—Write Box 781, 
Reynells, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. May. 2275. 


PAGaNPON DULL MEALS. Steak and Kidney 
Puddings. Outstandingly good. A Speciality 
praised for many years. 1 lb. tins 8 for 30/-. 
Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The PARAMOUNT GRILL is renowned for the 
best steaks in the world, The proprietors, 
who are members of the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Society, take pleasure in announcing a sub- 
stantial extension of their restaurant by acqui- 
sition of the adjoining premises, They have 
taken this opportunity to redecorate, refurnish 
and restyle all rooms on both floors so that 
a larger number of patrons can be placed at 


greater comfort and ease, 


Particularly invited is the gourmet who appre- 
ciates the meaning of Aberdeen-Angus, 
Scotland’s pride; he will also find an excellent 

range of wines, to complement his choice of 


steaks. 


PARAMOUNT GRILL 


Irving Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


For reservations: WHI. 0744. 


Open seven days a week from noon till midnight. 


Fully Licensed. 


(CSE BURGUNDY lovers shouldsendP.C. 
toC. L. PATEN, Wine Shippers, Peterborough. 


ENT COB NUTS. In prime condition. A 
vintage year at very reasonable price. 6 lb, 
carton post paid 18/6. Abroad plus postage 
difference.—W . T. POULTON, Orwell Fruit and 
Nut Farm, Ightham, Kent, 
“Many satisfied customers in The Americas.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL 
GE nOERER TON LODGE SCHOOL, Cholder- 
ton, Nr. Salisbury, Wilts. Private co- 


educational boarding and day school. Mod. fees. 
Spacious grounds, Homely. Full charge during 
holidays if required. Apply, PRINCIPALS. 
Tel.: Cholderton 278. 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Indiviual tuition for examinations Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, lst M.B, 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PAR. 7437. 
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CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
“Meubles Francaise,’’ 4, Sloane St., S.W.1. 


NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 

of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing.—T. 
CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North End 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL, 1375. 


Goes AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 
prices paid, specially for collections and gold. 
Cat. of English Coins 9/3. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. 
SEABY, LTD., 65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 


COINS/MEDALS. One Set 18 pieces Caciques 
de Venezuela and 1 Set 14 pieces Chiefs of 
World War II. Both sets in special leather cases. 
Each coin 20 grammes. Pure gold. Offers.— 
Box 1884, 


Fre VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
collectable small pieces of 19th-century fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac, fine glass and needle- 
work. — QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, 
Ousden, nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Ousden 226. 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays, 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, Stone, 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Gates, 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North 
End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375. 


GEACEFUL antique mahogany library steps 
for sale.—Tel.: MUS. 9456. 


INE SET ONLY, The Minton Queen’s Beasts 

and three rare statuettes by Royal Wor- 
cester of Henry VIII, Edward VI and Charles II. 
—BOUGHTONS (China & Glass), Station Road, 
Thetford, Norfolk. 


ILVER TEA and Coffee Services, Trays, 

Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle- 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. GARRARD &CO., 
LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly inter- 
ested to purchase, and offer the best possible 
prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring REGent 3021, and arrange 
for an experienced valuer to call. Personal visits 
also welcomed to London showrooms, 


'HE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH PICTURE 

RESTORERS will advise regarding cleaning 
and restoration of Pictures, and guarantee to 
put Owners in direct contact with reputable 
Restorer Members of this Association who are 
capable of dealing with every problem. Write 
the SECRETARY, 43-44, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 


ANTED. All kinds of antique, obsolete 
and modern firearms, accessories, powder 
flasks, etc. Colt revolvers, case items. Win- 
chester, Gibbs and Farquharson rifles, double 
rifles, Old Sheffield-made sheath-knives. — 
Sutcliffe, Ing Hey, Briercliffe, Burnley, Lancs. 


RESTORATIONS 


HINA REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTORA- 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.!. GROsvenor 3585. 


WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material, Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 


ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the antique—Bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


OOKBINDING. Let the monks of Farn- 

borough Abbey undertake yours, Magazines 
and books of all kinds rebound and renovated. 
—Inquiries to: THE PROCURATOR, St. 
Michael’s Abbey, Farnboruogh, Hants. 


COUNTRY LIFE COPIES 
FOR SALE 


EARN HAIRDRESSING for successful 

career.—Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
Principal: H. L, Allsopp, O.B.E., T.D., 
M.A. (Cantab.). Individual and group tuition 
G.C.E., College entrance, etc.—1l0, Phillimore 
Gardens, Kensington, W.8. Tel.: WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for univer- 
sity graduates. Day and resident students. 
English courses for foregin students. New 
courses 1st October, 1958. Two-year courses for 
Secretary/Linguists and Finishing Course, 1st 

October. 

Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
The Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. HAMpstead 9831. 


VULCAN POODLE & SEALYHAM 
KENNELS have a few vacanices for well- 
educated girls in April, 1959. All particulars to 
the HON. MRS. IONIDES, Buxted Park, Uck- 
field, Sussex. 


(CMs LIFE from Sept. 1954-Sept. 1958. 
Offers. North Cheshire.—Box 1881. 


AT OFFERS ‘‘Country Life,’’ 2/4/1953- 
28/8/1958. Perfect cond. Five missing.— 
Box 1883. 


WANTED 


ANTED very much. The 1954 number 
“Country Life Annual.’’—Box 1885. 


FOR SALE 


IBRARY BOOKCASE GRILLS, handcut 
brass; also heavy oak frames.—Box 1886. 


AIR HANDMADE WROUGHT-IRON GATES, 
each 2 ft. wide, centre 6 ft, nigh.—Box 1886. 


WANTED 


AHOGANY DINING TABLE wanted, good 

condition; extending to 18 ft. by 3 ft. Also 
12 suitable chairs —WINSTONE, Manor House, 
Eccleshall Road South, Sheffield. 


LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymores, 

Dirks, Cannons, ‘‘Colts’’ and other U.S. 
Pistols Wanted—rusty or not! Free valuation.— 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend Street, Chel- 
tenham. Phone 5882. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 


JON DITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
e-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


694 
EXHIBITIONS 


VEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, closes Septem- 
ber 30, Exhibition of Allan Ramsay, Painter- 
in-Ordinary to George III. Admission Free. 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2.30-6. 210 bus from 
Archway or Golders Green Stations. (1002) 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 
OLLS-ROYCE 1948 Silver Wraith, Park 
Ward, owner-driven, saloon, black with 
brown hide upholstery; 44,000 miles only. Mag- 
nificent condition, £1,425——JACK SMITH of 
23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 0661/2. 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


VICTOR BRITAIN LIMOUSINE for every 
business and social occasion. 
24 hour service every day. 
Phone: Grosvenor 4881. 
VICTOR BRITAIN, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1 
And at Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Southampton, Leicester, etc. 


N SCOTLAND, hire a self-drive car from 

GRASSICK’S GARAGE, Perth. 1957/8 
models, Moderate rates. Euston trains met.— 
Tel.: Perth 71. 5 


LONDON HOTELS 


COLLINGHAM COURT, 
25, COLLINGHAM GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.5. FREmantle 9676. 
1 minute from West London Air Terminal and 
central for Theatres, Shopping and Exhibitions, 
Double and single rooms with private bath- 
rooms and telephone. Cocktail lounge, television 
and all meals available. 
Reservations for any period, 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


ENGLAND 
DMIRAL VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230), 
East Sussex, 6 bedrooms, Country holidays, 
honeymoons. Fully licensed, good fare, brochure. 
RUNDELL ARMS HOTEL, LIFTON, DEVON. 
A.A. ***, R.A.C, Trout and Salmon fishing 
on seven West Devon rivers. Individual beats. 
Casting lessons, Famous for comfort, cuisineand 
service. Fully licensed. Brochure PV on request. 
FOR A WONDERFUL DEVON HOLIDAY— 
THE MOORLAND HOTEL, HAYTOR 
This extremely comfortable hotel is ideally 
situated on the eastern edges of Dartmoor, 1,100 
feet above sea level with magnificent views to 
the coast. First-class food, largely home-grown. 
Beautiful local walks and drives in unspoilt 
- country. Riding holidays available for beginners 
and experienced riders at 14 guineas per week 
(November to Easter) which includes accom- 
modation, tuition if required, and hire of pony 
or hack—stabled in. hotel grounds. Central 
heating, Special Christmas terms. 
Telephone: Haytor 207. 
A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 
OTEL GUEST HOUSE SWAYWOOD, Sway, 
Hants. Beautiful quiet position centre New 
Forest. Special terms for autumn and winter 
guests. Central heating, licensed, great comfort, 
excellent cuisine. 
OPES ARMS HOTEL—14th CENTURY— 
Westbury, Wilts. Ideal for Stonehenge, 
Wells Cathedral, Cheddar Gorge, Longleat and 
W. Country. Home cooking, h.c. all bedrooms. 
Fully lic. Golf. Tel.: 33: 
. OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspojlt country- 
side and within easy motoring distance of 
Cotswolds, Chilterns and Thames, Famous for 
good food. Club licence, delightful bar and 
friendly informal-hospitality. Lawn tennis, table 
tennis, billiards and television room. Children 
welcomed, Brochure. —STUDLEY PRIORY 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum- 
Studley, Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St.-John 203. 
EA AND COUNTRY, MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore, Titchfield 2336. Own 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from séa. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating, h. and 
c. Complete suite. Dogs permitted. Brochure. 


ae: FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone: 253. 
W EXBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK 
HOTEL, Only 30 mins. from London. Golf, 
Tennis, Squash, Bowls, Billiards, Dancing—all 
free to residents. C.H. and log fires, 150 rooms 
(many with private bath). Self-contained suites. 
Moderate inclusive terms.—Weybridge 4242. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—Pretty & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
BERKs, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MartTIn & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


DEVON ana S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
* ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rriepon 
BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., Exeter (Tel. 59378) 


DEVON. Country Properties usually avail- 
able-—WADSWORTH ESTATHS, 31, St. 
David’s Hill, Exeter. 


Freeney Nery SBURRCAY for the g Tone oe CONNIE: LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., Tower House. 
€ G.P.Q. as a newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as seco: 
Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, ie 
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classified announcements 


WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, nr. 
Storrington. Hols. or permanent. Several 
ground-floor bedrooms, Central heating. Tele- 
vision, Unlicensed, 
SCOTLAND 
DINBURGH, Dunedin Hotel, 10, Gillsland 
Rd. Personal attention in well-appointed 
residence in private grounds near city centre. 


ACCOMMODATION 


[NOD LO DAE es) available for Residents 
in beautifully situated Hotel within 12 
miles London. All amenities. 2} miles Bromley, 
Special rates for the Winter.—KESTON PARK 
HOTEL, Keston, Kent. ‘Tel. Farnborough 53988. 
Under entirely new management. 


SHOOTING 


| (Res PHEASANT SHOOT, SUSSEX. Regret- 
fully let 1959. 1,500 acres. Keepered—Box 1882. 


CLUBS 


EECA ONS can now be received for mem- 
bership of the Britford Fishing Club, well 
over ten miles of trout fishing, with use of the 
Fishing Lodge; 1 mile from Salisbury.—Apply 
for further details, Estate Office, Herriard, 
Basingstoke, Hants. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years.—T. 
APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butcher, Market 
Place, Ripon, Yorks, 
|B Pepe te ee Entrance and Garden Gates, 
Firescreen, Weatherwanes, Doors and 
Window Grilles, 40-page catalogue post free.— 
S. C, PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bredfield, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
MPORTER offers Chinese silks.—WM. H. 
BENNETT & SONS, LTD, 79, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 
Ne URES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 5} gns VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, 1, Sussex (Est. 1769). 
RNAMENTAL IRONWORK, Gates, Grilles, 
Lanterns, Wall-lights, Console Tables, 
Occasional Tables, Door, Furniture, Umbrella 
Stands and many other reasonable and attrac- 
tive items.—Send 3d, stamp with a note of your 
requirements to: Dept. 22, CITY GATE & 
FENCING CO., LIMITED, 9, Sicilian Avenue, 
W.C.1. HOL, 1522. 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT 
A DOG’S BEST FRIEND IS HIS MASTER’S 
PITHER STOVE in cold weather. The 
experts in space and water heating are 
PITHER’S, 36, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: MUSeum 2089. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


je powe buying your Christmas gifts visit 
P, & B. Dombey and see the exclusive selec- 
tion of English and Continental porcelain. 
Cherished gifts are chosen here.—PHILIP & 
BERNARD DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd Market, 
London, W.1. Telephone Grosvenor 3585. 
ARDY HEATHERS, pot grown. Plant the 
best and at all seasons; gift boxes, 25/- of 12 
leading varieties. — SHIRLEY NURSERIES, 
Hungershall Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jackét copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality, worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars—REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


FURS 


Sucm SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing, trust- 
worthy Furriers, established 25 years. New 
furs of originality and distinction. Your furs 
part exchanged, purchased or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, LTD., 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912/4110. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


MAN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 


carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 


hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 


OGUE, BRITAIN’S LARGEST BUYERS, 

purchase model Day Gowns, Suits and 
Coats, slightly worn only. Also Hats, Lingerie. 
Parcels by post for cash offer.—59, Kensington 
Church Street, W.8. WES. 1607. | 


GARDENING __ 


Buss suitable for Naturalising; 60/- per 
1,000. Carlton, Flower Record, Fortune, 
Verger, Helios and King Alfred.—CALDICOTT, 
Withy Close, Lovelace Av., Solihull, Warwick. 


OLOURED HEATHER. In’ beautiful self- 
colours to provide bloom the whole year 
round. Crimson, rose, helio, mauve, lilac. 
cream, etc. 45/- dozen.—J. MACGREGOR, 
Plant Specialist, Larkhall, Lanarkshire. 
OLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS OF YOUR GAR- 
DEN are easy to take. Fine Cameras from 
£12, Tuition and advice are free.—WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


=< 


OX’S ORANGE. England’s Finest Fruit. 
School House Farm, Hawkenbury, Staple- 
hurst, Kent., Telephone: 377. 
HAS» KNITWEAR, exquisite styles all sizes; 
orders take 3 wks. Shetland tweed skirts to 
Send for 
SHOP, 


match; also beautiful cashmeres. 
parcel on appro. — KNITTING 
Broadway, Worcs. 

IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean-dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS. 
Any design. Patterns, prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 

EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel” tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars—REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 

ATTERNS BY POST. A preview of Scot- 

land’s loveliest new ranges of Scottish 
Tweeds. Fashion favourites in charming colour 
tones and varying weight, state preferences. 
Patterns to be returned.—FRAZERS TWEEDS, 
Perth. 

OCKALL’S Country -Wear. Genuine Sail- 

cloth, Ideal for farming and sailing. Chil- 
dren and adults’. 3d. stamp for illustrated 
literature -STANLEY MARSLAND, Bosham,Sx. 


ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES, 

Ladies’, Gents’, Children’s made to measure 
from 39/11, Send now for Free Patterns. Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds, measure form and Style Book, 
All Suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


KNITWEAR 


EAVY Sweaters, Fishermen’s Jerseys. Hand 
Knitted. Continental styles ELEANOR 
WILLIAMS, 23, Oakwell Road, Norton-on-Tees. 


classified 


Day and Evening 


AFFODILS & NARCISSI MIXED. All 

small taken out. 20/- per stone. 3 cwt. 
for 35/-, 3 cwt. for 65/-, 1 cwt. for 120/-. 
C.w.o. All orders add 2/- for carriage and 
packing.—MARIS & SON, LTD., Dept. C.L., 
Wisbech, Cambs. 


ENT a FLAME-GUN to cl 
28/- for 2 weeks, including 
Credited in full if purchased. 
Wisbech, Cambs. 
HODODENDRONS, Azaleas, — 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Came! 
etc., listed in new free catalogue 
garden needs supplied, highest qi 
tions given for planting schemes. G 
Gold Medal award May, 1958.— Write 
HILL NURSERY, Woking, Surrey. 
ROSES, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, 
Soft Fruit Bushes, Hedging Plant; 
ing and Forest Trees, etc., well 
matured stock. Catalogue free on 
CARBERRY NURSERIES, Sway, 
Hampshire. Tel.: Sway 200. e 
OSE TREES and all types of 5s 
fertilisers to help the Amateur 
Send two 3d. stamps for our hints 
ing and colour catalogue.—R. MUR 
C.L.), Bedmond Hill, Hemel Hem) 
THE MECHANISED GARDEN CE 
The only showrooms in Central Loni 
over exclusively to the display 
machinery of all makes, under th 
supervision of Mr, M, J. Topping, w 
pleased to assist with advice and in 
HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANG 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS, | 
110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (Wi 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge, 


i PE PML EN AS A new dual purpo; 
stat for the control of soil or 
Price £5, plus 3/- postage.—ROBE 
LAREN & CO., LTD., Eglinton Wo 
birnie Street, Glasgow, C.5. AG 

ATERER’S CATALOGUES: WN 

‘and Shrubs; No, 2, Herbac 
Rockery Plants (including Irises); Ne 
and Fruit Trees, are all now 
Catalogues embrace a wide range 
suitable for Autumn planting. Send 
now, for any (or all), and they 
warded by return.—JOHN WATERE 
CRISP, LTD., The Floral Mile, Twyfor 


LIVESTOCK 


ang 


BIRDS 


if 

RNAMENTAL Waterfowl and Phi 
hatched and pinioned, 20 species 
—P. L. WAYRE, Reynolds Farm, Great 
ingham, Norwich. Tel.: Grt. Witchin: 


CHINCHILLA 


ALIFORNIA CHINCHILLA all 
Stock Blend Trast, Graded. AH fe 
equipment supplied. Write or call for 
ticulars, MRS. A. BENNETT, 1, B 
Grange Rd., Heworth, Gateshead, 
Durham, q 
Ga xcam A fascinating and 
side-line. High quality Bri — 
Canadian stock at competitive prices- 
G. Nightingale, Springfield, Instow, 
(CEES ens for pleasure and profil 
stock. Beginners advised.—AYTON 
Chinchilla Ranch, Great Ayton, Middle 


DOGS 


CLIPSE PEAT is specially preduced in 
different grades to suit different soils. If 
you have a heavy Clay soil or a light Sandy soil 
there is a specific grade for each. Write to us 
for full 
Ashcott, nr. Bridgwater, Somerset. 


particulars.—ECLIPSE PEAT CO.,. 


GOOD SELECTION of §splen 

Standard Poodles for sale to good 
homes; every colour, including some ve! 
ing black and white puppies. Apply 
MRS. IONIDES, Vulcan Kennels, 
Sussex. (Tel.: Buxted 2254.) : 


ENCING, Hazel, Wattle, Close Woven Osier, 

_Cleft Chestnut, ‘“Cheq-Slat.’’—Lists free.— 
G. ASTON (C.L.), 392, Gloucester Road, 
Cheltenham, Glos. ; 


JFENCING OF QUALITY. For enclosing broad 
acres or back gardens; keeping out wind, 
cats, peepers; prowlers, etc.; keeping in pigs, 
poultry and similar rovers, We have the right 
answers. — DAVIDS RURAL. INDUSTRIES 
(Dept. V), 15, Moreton St., London, S.W.1 
(TATe Gallery 8332.) 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


GAEDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 
altered or renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 
| eee QUALITY HEATHERS, SHRUBS & 
ROSES, Specialists in all these fine plants. 
See them growing in our SHOW GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES. Open weekends. Catalogues by 
request—_ JOHN F. LETTS, Farm Nurseries, 
Windlesham, Surrey. Bagshot 3209. 


properties 
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Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). - 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—FE. §S. 
TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 

specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


AMPTON & SONS 


(JERSEY) 


Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier, 
Jersey, C.I. (Tel. Central 5098). 


HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 

CurTIS & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), Estate Offices, 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7), and 36, Win- 
chester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 


ERSEY. I. Lr GALLAlIs & SON, oldest Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F-V.1., 


Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneer, Estate ~ 


Agent and Valuer, 27, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 


SOUTH DEVON. For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—ERIc LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
— JARVIS & Co.,of Haywards Heath, special- 
ists in high-class Residence and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


Belvoir Street, 


» London, W.C.2. Printed in England by SUN PRINTERS, LTD., Watford and Lond 
as nd class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. 
Central News Agency, Limited. Annual subscription rates including postage: Inland, 150s.; Abroad, 157s. 6d.; Canada, 137s. { 


BEAGLES. Delightful small champi 
puppies, America’s top favourite: 
Sayer, ‘‘Longacre,’’ Roade (Tel. 293), 
EDIGREE MINIATURE long-hai 
hund puppy bitch, black and tan. I 
Apply MRS. TOSE, Little Mead, Reading 
North, Fleet, Hants. Fleet 103. 


HODESIAN Ridgeback Puppies, 
Owlsmoor Sandown Hustler (S.A 
Trefonen Gelda of Owlsmoor. Bookings 
ready end October.—MISS DUMVILLE 
Willowburn Cottage, Wrentnall, Shre' 


AW CAVALIERS and King C 
Spaniel Puppies, for show or pets. 
for sale—Mrs. BURROUGHES, 95, 
Road, Yeovil. Tel. 589. 


MINK 


INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. 
tive beginners offered free help by 
Farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices, 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior b: 
provided, Free booklet—_G. HOWARD 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lym 
(2657), Hants. 


WY Gs from Britain’s supreme herd of ¢! 
pion-bred standards and mutations, | 
est in U.K. 2,000 minks. All equipment st 
Free illustrated brochure.—St. Lawrence | 
Farm, Wolfscastle, Pembs. Tel.: Lettersto 
10. 4. good healthy MINK, Prolific Bree 

Standards and mutations. 
Box 1866. 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. 
details of Residential and Agriculi 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074- 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


Torquay AND S. DEVON. For 
and Country Properties. — Way0oor 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


ToOROQuAY, DEVON. Town, Coasta 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. Nicol 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Lon 
and the coast. For Houses, Land, 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HA 
SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHI 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lin 
and seven branches. ; 


Sole Agents: Australia and New Zeala 
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[he OMEGA 


SEALS OUT WATER—SEALS IN ACCURACY 


dependability. Its world-famous Omega self-winding 
movement makes the Seamaster a peerless time- 


With unerring precision the Seamaster 
ticks off the most exciting seconds of your 
life—in any climate... aloft, ashore, afloat 
... thanks to the thrice-sealed, waterproof 
Seamaster case. 

Developed from the watches Omega supplied to the 
Forces today’s Seamaster is a favourite the world 
over. Hach day, on the wrists of thousands, the 
Seamaster gives new proof of its precision and 


keeper—the kind of engineering triumph to which 
Omega owes its unequalled series of precision records 
at Switzerland’s Observatories. Wear it regularly, 
and it never, never needs winding. 

It feels good to know you can count on the extra 
stamina and extra precision which set all Omegas 
apart from other watches. 


: 
MHE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNED TO TRUST - SOME DAY YOU WILL OWN ONE 


| 
The Omega Watch Company (England) Limited, 28 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 will gladly supply a list of their appointed distributors upon request 


Omega Seamaster, self-winding, waterproof, shock-prolected, 
anti-magnetic. 18 ct. gold on 18 ct. gold bracelet. £167.10.0. 


| 
| 
| 
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camiUdster —ynaade for a life of action 


The Olympic Cross 


Only Omega among the world’s 
watch manufacturers has been 
honoured with the Olympic 
Cross, a mark of the confidence 
of the entire sporting world. For 
over a quarter of a century 
Omega has timed the Olympic 
Games and this year added 
the VIth British Empire and 
Commonwealth Games to thelist 
of international sporting events 
judged by Omega Time. 


. Factories in Bienne and Geneva, Switzerland, 
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ACN 


ending the past 
with the present to create 
the smooth Scotch of the future... toda 


0 


: John soon 


A PROPRIETARY SCOTCH OF DISTINCTIOB 


DISTILLED, MATURED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAN®G 


